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- GLORY to God and the Empress! Ismail has fallen, 

Such, with distinction due between the Giver and the instru- 
ments, may be the exclamation of a mightier than Suvarrov, on 
a greater victory than was ever won by barbarian or slave. 
Religions despotism is virtually destroyed; it fell the hour it 
was acknowledged in parliament, that others besides the predo- 
minant sect, have a right to be heard for justice. From that 
hour the path was clear and open to the discovery, that all 
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religious sects—down to Joanna Southcote’s inclusive, if it 
still exist—have a claim to a fair dividend of the funds 
appropriated by law to the maintenance of religious teachers. 
That such a discovery must come, is as clear as that the claim 
to the equal distribution of justice will be discovered in any 
other branches of the administration. The only reasonable plea 
in opposition would have been, if what is called the Established 
Church could have urged, that the gifts had been made to her 
by the original owners. But it happens that she herself is only 
a tenant by club law. Any will or intent of the original 
owners, is as completely set at naught by every hour of her 
occupation, as if the possession were in the hands of the fol- 
lowers of Joanna Southcote; and, to increase the difficulty, the 
representatives of the original owners are among the foremost 
claimants for a fair division. The only hold therefore of the 
predominant sect is in the fiat of the legislature; and as 
the legislators become more impartial and enlightened, an 
approximation must necessarily be accomplished to what is in 
accordance with justice to the whole. 

These are among the further movements which every body 
sees must be consequent on the fall of the fortress which has 
just been carried. But there are other [smai/s of nearer site, 
which must be attacked long before arriving at these ultimate 
results. Religious equality will come in time; but in the mean 
while, we must have the bread that perishes. And as all 
wrongs hang in a certain degree by one another, the moment 
when a great blow has been struck in favour of justice in Ire- 
land, is evidently favourable for an effort on the part of the 
people of England to procure their emancipation from an equally 
flagrant injury at home. 

The Corn Laws are no new subject ; and for that very reason, 
have achance for continuing six months longer than might 
otherwise have been the natural term of their existence. They 
may be defined to be, the prohibition of foreign trade by act of 
parliament, for the benefit of the owners of land, who by means 
of the imperfect state of the representation, have contrived to 
acquire a majority of votes in the House of Commons. It is 
true that foreign commerce is not prohibited in the abstract. 
As in Figaro’s celebrated dissertation on the liberty of the press, 
there is perfect liberty in every thing that isof no use. The only 
restriction put on the manufacturer and merchant is, that their 
goods shall not be sold for the only thing that is wanted in 
return. It is permitted to them to buy sticking-plaister ad 
libitum ; but if they aspire to the more substantial consolation of 
food, the land-owner steps in, and declares it to be a breach of 
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his patent. How, or for what reason, the manufacturer thus 
comes into the world bridled and saddled, and the land-owner 
ready booted and spurred to mount,—how or why it should be 
more expedient and just that the land-owner should havea pro- 
hibition or duty against corn being procured by the operations 
of the manufacturer, than that the manufacturer should have a 
prohibition or duty — the growth of corn at home, for the 
sake of increasing what he would purchase from abroad,—is 
what nobody has explained, except by pointing to the inequality 
of the representation, and the well-known disposition of man- 
kind to use power for their own advantage when they have it. 
On these grounds indeed, the situation of the manufacturing 
interest is as explicable as the situation of the negro interest in 
the West Indies. It is a simple display of power against 
justice ; and the evil must go on till somebody or other can be 
persuaded that it would be wise to alter it. 

A remarkable circumstance connected with the supporters of 
the injustice is, that they never venture onareply. They can put 
off and vend a string of original fallacies ; but when these are 
answered and exploded, no invitation can induce them to enter 
on the pain and peril of rejoinder. The fact before the public 
therefore is, that their defence is ata stand. They are not men 
that canrenderareason. Like unskilful pugilists, they throw their 
armsabroad, and may chance to hitan opponent who hasno notion 
of defence ; but one parry, and they are down,—they have no idea 
of a riposte. It is plain therefore, that as Marlborough said, 
‘ they must go off.’ They may kill some thousands in the going ; 
but gothey must. The public will never submit to be oppressed, 
by people who cannot say a word in their defence. A certain 
quantity of good tropes are necessary ammunition for every 
wrong ; and when the stock of these is out, the end of the mis- 
chief is at hand. Why—as has been often said before—does 
not Vindex or Agricola write down the babblers on the Corn 
Laws? Why does not the Quarterly Review, for instance, con- 
found the ‘demagogues who describe our land-owners as 
drones subsisting upon the earnings of the people’—or Black- 
wood turn some of his hundred arms of might, to protect the 
unfortunate sufferers from the aspersions of theirenemies? The 
reason is clear; it is because they cannot. In all causes, one 
side must win; and the last fatal symptom for the losing party 
is, when his advocates are conscious that the less is said the 
better. In all of which, there is no desire to triumph, or to 
institute invidious comparisons with any body ; but only 
to take political advantage, to the greatest possible extent, of 
the substantial fact. 
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When the press on the side of the monopolists is in this 
unresisting state, it would be weakness to suppose there could 
be any doubt of the ultimate result, however great the mate- 
rial force arranged upon the other side. No cause can hold 
its ground, after it has given up its defence by argument. It 
is true that it may be a long time before argument finds its 
way into the necessary places. But this is no more than an 
inevitable consequence of the structure of a representative 
government like ours. Knowledge, like every thing else, must 
take root downwards and bear fruit upwards; and it would be 
a most odd and unreasonable demand, that should expect the 
representative to find wisdom for the represented. The people 
must first be wise, that they may chuse representatives of like 
quality. When every man, and woman, and grown child, in 
the lower and middle ranks of society, have been for twelve 
months conversant with all the mystery of Corn Laws, it will 
be quite time enough to expect any appearance of substantial 
transfusion into the councils of their representatives. 

As soon, however, as any such transfusion shall take place, 
strong hopes may be indulged, from the rapidity with which 
representatives are known to be illuminated, on points where 
a great mass of public opinion is brought to bear. They are 
subject above all men, to what Newton called ‘ fits of easy 
transmission and reflection ; and the Catholic question is a 
case at hand, to demonstrate how easily a cause that six months 
before ee to be in a state of hopeless obscuration, may 
find itself the subject of extensive comprehension and support. 
There is no guarantee against the effect of common sense upon 
a minister. Masses of men may agree to keep it out, and by 
mutual cheers may keep up their spirits to the sticking point. 
But there is no providing against the secret voice, which haunts 
the leader of a nation’s counsels, crying to him ‘ Good Launce- 
lot—or good Gobbo—or good Launcelot Gobbo—consult the 
public interest and your own, however disagreeable it may be to 
to gentlemen opposed to you.’ 

The point which the opposition to the Corn Laws has at 
present reached, is that of being acknowledged by Professors 
of both the Universities. If any man can tell what interval 
there was between the publication of the Newtonian system 
and its acknowledgment in parliament, he will have a valuable 
datum for calculating the — prospects of the country. 
First stands forth the Professor of Political Economy in the 
wild and revolutionary University of Oxford ; who publishes his 
lectures annually by statute, ‘that the public may know the 
sort of doctrines inculcated’ among that learned body. And 
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truly most comfortable it must be to the squirearchy of these 
realms, to find that their babes and sucklings are fed with 
downright doctrines of free trade, in the very metropolis and 
head-quarters of aristocratic lore ;—and this not drily or re- 
pulsively, but after such an attractive and convincing manner, 
as may chance to stay by the disciple for the remainder of his 
life, and make him a most unworthy successor to the immu- 
nities of his forefathers. 

Though the Corn Laws are not prominently brought forward by 
name in the Oxford lectures, like the statue of Brutus they are 
brought to every man’s recollection by their absence. When 
the folly of the protective system generally, is displayed in clear and 
engaging language, there is no necessity for writing underneath, 
‘This means the Corn-laws.’ It may truly be said of these 
enactments, that he that is not for them is against them ; and 
every man that enters on the field of political economy, must 
either encounter the risk of entering decidedly on their defence, 
or run into a tacit exposition of their injustice and enormity. 

Professor Whewell’s work is a mathematical exposition of 
Adam Smith’s theory of rent, and of its various workings 
and exemplifications under the circumstances which in prac- 
tice are liable to occur. It is therefore virtually an exposi- 
tion of the principles of opposition to the Corn Laws. In 
this view it makes an era in their history. From this period, 
the opposition to them may be considered as placed on the 
basis of mathematical reasoning, and as presenting the same 
broad challenge to examination and assent, that is offered in 
other applications of the same science. The monopolists will 
of course. laugh in their high places, at the idea of being beaten 
out of their monopoly by algebra. But other men know, that 
it is an awful thing to have the algebraists in opposition ; and 
that plus and minus settle all races in the end. 

Last of all comes the everlasting ‘Catechism ;’ of which, as 
being in some sort a poor thing of their own, it becomes the 
concerned to speak only in the way of assisting the diffusion 
of its contents. It has wrought itself up to the notice of as 
many fallacies as there are days in the year; and by having all 
the additions distinguished from the rest, it presents as fair a 
mark for renewed observation and extract, as an additional 
volume or a supplementary book. The most important ay of 
the additions, are those which relate to the proof that the 
operation of Corn Laws is to reduce the money prices both of 
agricultural and manufactured produce, the last most ; and the 
deduction of the way in which the misery of the agricultural 
labourers, as well as of the manufacturers, is the result of the 
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Corn Laws. When the numbers of the manufacturing popula- 
tion begin to press against the limits of the food which can 
be furnished by the monopolists, the manufacturers will 
consent to give an increased quantity of goods for a given sum, 
(as for instance for a guinea), as the means of purchasing corn ; 
and hence the money price of goods will fall. But the number 
of guineas which will be given for a quantity of corn, depends 
on the number necessary to make the consumers agree upon 
the mode in which the stock in hand shall be divided among 
them. Since, therefore, guineas cost more labour to the con- 
sumers or to a great and effective portion of them, than the 
did before, a smaller number will make them agree on the divi- 
sion; and hence the money price of corn will falltoo. A further 
consequence of which will clearly be, that a portion of guineas 
will go out of circulation by being restored to the uses of common 
life, on the ordinary principles of currency. So that after all 
the rout that has been made on the danger of a free trade in corn 
diminishing the gold in circulation, this effect is in reality the 
produce of the Corn Laws. This explodes the fallacy on which 
the agriculturists have dwelt with considerable effect, and 
which in truth was one of the very small number of good ones 
they had upon their side,—that as corn has fallen, the distresses 
of the manufacturers have gone on increasing. It is quite true 
that corn has fallen. For example, between 1814 and 1826, it 
fell from 72s. to 57s.; which is twenty-one per cent. But the 
wages of a weaver for weaving a given quantity of cambrics, 
fell in the same time from 13s. to 2s. 9d.; which is seventy-nine 
per cent. If the wages of the weaver had fallen in the same 
proportion as the price of corn, they would have fallen to 10s. 
34d; but instead of that, they have fallen to 2s. 9d., which is 
not much more than a fourth of that quantity. The agricultural 
monopolists therefore, get the labour of the weaver for a little 
more than one-fourth of the substantial price they paid before ;— 
which is the mystery of the Corn Laws, and what they of course 
intend to stand out for as long as they are able. Of this 
general fall of prices, some part may have been caused by the 
return to gold payments ; but gold payments did not cause the 
wages of the weaver to fall four times more than the price of 
corn, 

The other point may as well be stated in the words of the 
book. 


‘There must always be a balance between the conditions of the 
agricultural and the manufacturing labourers ; because if any striking 
difference arises between them, there will be a transfer from one class 
to the other, It may not take place among the grown labourers ; but 
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it will take place among their children, which comes to the same thing 
in theend. ‘There may not bea migration, either of grown persons 
or of children, from Sussex into Yorkshire, or vice versd; but there 
will be a migration from one neighbouring county into another,—and 
from the next county into that,—and so on till it reaches from York- 
shire to Sussex at the last. Hence if the manufacturing labourers are 
reduced to misery by the Corn Laws, the agricultural ones must needs 
go shares. 

‘ The same reasoning will prove, that the farmers have no substan- 
tial interest in the preservation of the monopoly. It is true, that in 
the first instance, they have an interest ; of the same kind as would 
the shopmen of a race of shopkeepers, who had the power to exclude 
the rest. But if they have no outlet for their children in the advan- 
cing industry of the community, they must starve one another, and be 
a most beggarly race in the end. And the same conclusion will be 
applicable to many classes of the land-owners. It will be applicable 
in fact to all, except those who can quarter their children on the public 
for support.’—p. 27. 

‘The misery of the mass of the population in countries which pro- 
duce nothing but corn, is easily accounted for. They have no source 
of demand upon the owners of the soil, except for their agricultural 
labour ; and in this their habits and numbers are such as to reduce 
their recompense to the lowest possible scale. ‘The reason, therefore, 
why the Irish peasantry starve on potatoes in the midst of corn and 
beef, is the same that makes the negro in the West Indies drink water, 
in the midst of all the materials for punch. There is no existing 
cause why the master should give him punch. And if the exportation 
of sugar and rum was prohibited, it does not follow that the negro 
would get any more punch.’—p. 24. 


Two new fallacies with the answers, of some importance 
in the existing state of the question, are among the latest 
alterations. 


‘That the Corn Laws are at the present moment inoperative ; 
because prices are such that the actual duty is nothing or inconsider- 
able. 

A. ‘ The Corn Laws act, not only by what they do, but by what 
they are ready to do. It might as well be urged that the sentries 
at St. Helena were inoperative, because they did not fire upon Napo- 
leon. They only stood ready to fire, if he attempted to escape. 

* The Corn Laws enact, that corn shall never be cheap to the manu- 
facturer, though it may be as dear as it pleases. ‘They stand by to 
fire upon the foreign grower, if he presumes to grow corn for the 
English market. ‘The way to try the justice of the plea, is to suppose 
that the manufacturers had got a scale of duties on home-grown corn, 
being nothing when corn was 5s. a quarter, and that when corn was 
at 5s. the agriculturists were told it was the act of heaven, and the 
duties had nothing to do with the result.—p, 36, 
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‘That corn will be got so cheap from Ireland, that the Corn Laws 
will be a dead letter in respect of foreign corn, which will be no longer 
wanted. 

A. ‘If Ireland for a time produces an influx of cheap corn, wise 
men should seize the opportunity to get rid of the Corn Laws, while 
there is less of immediate interest concerned in their support. There 
is no use in leaving a highwayman at large, because he will not rob 
till the long nights come back.’—p. 26. 


So long as the necessities of the state can be supplied with- 
out any remarkable alteration in the present mode of collection, 
the Corn Laws may have a chance to stand. But the first 
necessity for any change, will probably bring them in ruins upon 
the heads of the monopolists. For instance, the first proposal 
of a Property-tax— which is a thing already whispered as possi- 
ble—would set all who have property, on the discovery, that the 
Property-tax was only a subscription to maintain the landlords 
in an unjust gain. It is in fact totally incredible, that any nation 
would acquiesce in the imposition of a Property-tax, when the 
whole necessity and demand for such an infliction arose out of 
the determination of the dominant party to lay restraints upon 
the industry of the community. Any hesitation or difficulty in 
paying the fund-holders would, in like manner, rouse all the 
fund-holders to the consciousness, that the danger to them rose 
entirely out of the law which determines, that the resources of the 
U nited. Empire shall be limited to what can be supported on two 
bushels of corn where there might have been four. And in aid of 
either or both of these, would be added the united feeling of 
all ranks and orders of society—except the monopolists—that 
in their several places and + en they were cut down and 
defrauded of their fair proportions, in the same manner as would 
take place if the landlords of the Isle of Wight had the power 
to confine the country to the corn grown on their particular 
estates. Such an abuse might have done for the dark ages,—it 
might have had some chance of being tolerated in the days of 
spiritual and temporal villeinage,—but in a nation that has 
abolished the slave trade and broken down religious tests, it is 
incomparably too gross and shocking to hold out any chance of 
permanent possession of the wrong. ‘The opponents of the 
Corn Laws may not at this moment be very strong in parlia- 
ment ; but they have a powerful defensive position, which they 
will know how to use when the time comes. If they cannot 
make the occasion, they will wait till the occasion comes to 
them. The other side are in a cleft stick; they cannot go on 
long as they are, and they cannot stir into any new path with- 
out demolishing the Corn Laws, 
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To wind up all, comes the tremendous danger of a minister’s 
having the tact to discover, how much his own interests are 
depressed by a plan for keeping down the country to the standard 
of the landlords. Debt, poor-laws, deficient revenue, press on 
the minister on every side; and he is to lie in this Castle of 
Despair, without discovering that he has ‘ the key called Pro- 
mise in his pocket’ whenever he chuses to take the open road. 
A commander of a patrole would be broken who should commit 
a similar niaiserie ; and there is no reason why the emancipator 
of Ireland should be charged in such a sort, till at least there 
has been time to try. 

The end and upshot is to know how the evil is ever to 
be removed. And here it is plain, that it will not be done by 
blinking any part of the mischief, or surrendering any portion of 
the justice of the case. There must be no acknowledgment of 
the right of the landlords to a little wrong ; but an open claim on 
the part of the commercial and manufacturing interest, to com- 
pensation for fifteen years damages. Where the object is to 
remove, it is useless to distract attention by demanding any 
previous alteration in the form of the evil. The injustice is at 
this moment an injustice of scales and degrees ; and it will be 
enough if, in this state, it can be sent into its grave. At the 
present instant, the well-informed part of the manufacturing 
population would probably be content to see the evil ina state of 
reduction by a shilling a year on each of the degrees of the 
existing scale. Butas the force of public opinion increases, the 
will of course raise their terms, like the bearer of the Sibylline 
books; and finally take as rapid a draught of justice and retri- 
bution, as their position shall enable them to command. 





Arr. I1.—Mémoires, Correspondance et Opuscules Inedites de Paul- 
Louis Courier. Paris. 1828. 2 vols. 8vo. 


OF the writers of France, belonging to the age of Napoleon, 

Courier was one of the most interesting and attractive. Al- 
though the peculiar excellence of his genius did not develop itself 
till the bigotry and rancour of the officials of the restored 
government, and the no less bigoted and rancorous priests 
of the now sanguine church, excited his dormant talents, 
he was by no means a person to be passed over. His —- 
after he once began to write in the vein peculiar to him, are his 
history ; up to that epoch, however, he may be described by his 
actions, by his humours, by his wit, by his movements, by his 
acquirements, By the aid of his letters we shall give a portrait 
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of the soldier-scholar : it is a picture the traits of which have 
given us no little pleasure in the contemplation : if we do not 
succeed in communicating the same pleasure to others, the 
fault is in the artist, or perhaps in the difficulty of bringing into 
one point all the numerous characteristics scattered over these vu- 
lumes, and which go to make up the expressions of the portrait. 
The Letters, of which we have spoken, were certainly never 
written with any view to publication: if the style of them did 
not prove the fact, the character of Courier would: he de- 
tested the appearance of his name before the world, and the 
works on which he had spent all the labour of his lore, he would 
gladly have ushered into the world under the shelter of an 
anonyme. They, however, extend over nearly the whole period 
of his life, and many of them appear to have been collected by 
him with the intention of assisting him in the compilation of his 
Memoirs, a project he had latterly conceived. These Memoirs 
were, however, smothered in their birth by the melancholy event 
which put an end to the life of the author, his assassination. 
Paul-Louis Courier de Méré was born in 1772, the son of a 
gentleman of education and property of Touraine. The latter 
part of the name, de Méré, he never would bear, lest he should 
be mistaken for a scion of nobility. For his love of literature 
Courier was probably indebted to his father, who himself 
educated his son; at the age of fifteen he was a good Greek 
scholar, and his early passion for this language and its literature 
never forsook him, it was his consolation in the difficulties and 
deprivations of war, his occupation in quarters, his business and 
his pleasure. The study of mathematics also became a necessary 
preliminary of his military career, and he is said to have 
excelled in them. He was in the artillery, and while he gave 
himself up to the pursuits he loved so ardently, he shewed such 
activity, intelligence, and bravery, in his different campaigns in 
Italy, and Germany, that he quickly arose from the rank of subal- 
tern of artillery, to which he was appointed in 1791, to that of 
major. The independence of his character was however ill 
suited to a profession in which the paramount duty of all, is 
blind obedience, and we can well understand the eagerness with 
which, it is said, his resignation was received by his superior 
officers. He was not only a nice observer, but he was incapable 
of disguise ; and, partly in indignation and partly in sport, took 
care that his opinions should be known. The following trifling 
anecdote which is told of him will shew how little a personal 
regard for consequences entered into his calculations. The day 
after a pretty severe affair, in which, as it appeared to Courier, 
Cesar Berthier had not conducted himself with Spartan 
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bravery, he met that officer’s baggage waggon having his name 
painted on it in large letters. Courier stopped the horses and 
with his sabre scratched out the word Casar. ‘Go and tell 
thy master,” he cried to the driver, “that he may continue to 
call himself Berthier, but as for Casar—lI forbid it.” 

Military discipline was but little respected by him when it 
interfered with his own habits and tastes. Nothing, for instance, 
could ever induce him to wear mustachios: he made an entire 
campaign without either saddle or spurs, the consequence of a 
wager ; and even on parade he would not abandon his equitation a 
la Grecque. When his regiment was not engaged, he never asked 
for leave to quit it, but betook himself to the nearest library, 
where he buried himself among the classical manuscripts, and 
spent the night and day in collating, examining, and appreciat- 
ing their contents. It was in one of these excursions that he 
found in the Laurentian library at Florence, the MS. of the 
Pastorals of Longus, which supplied the lacuna which exists in 
all other MSS. of that work. In 1810, when he left the army, 
his first object was to return and assure himself of the fact. 
In copying the passage he was unlucky enough to spill some ink 
upon some lines of it. This proved a fatal spot: dire were 
the accusations levelled against him by the furious librarian, 
already indignant at Courier, for having made a discovery 
which he considered ought to have been left for him to 
make. ‘This circumstance produced Courier’s “Lettre ad M. 
_ Rénouard,” one of his earliest pieces, marked by that mixture of 
good sense and buoyant pleasantry which distinguishes his 
writings. A limited impression of the complete text of Longus, 
he struck off at Rome, in small quarto, and presented his 
friends with fifty copies; it was afterwards reprinted at Paris 
along with a translation, of which he had originally printed only 
sixty copies at Florence. 

After a sojourn of four years in Italy, after his leaving the 
army, he returned to Paris and printed his translation of “ Xeno- 
phon’s Treatise on Cavalry,” accompanied with notes, which were 
highly valued by the scholars of the time. Then came the Re- 
storation: Courier had never been a Bonapartist ; his opinions 
were far too generous—his feelings too patriotic—to espouse the 
cause of a man, whom he conceived devoured by personal ambi- 
tion, and who had converted the means of benefiting his country 
into the mstruments of his own aggrandizement. Still, however, 
the manner in which the Restoration was accomplished, was 
necessarily a source of heartburning to every true Frenchman : 
nevertheless, Courier made a distinction between the benefit 
and the manner in which it had been conferred : he gave himself 
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up to the charter, whole and entire, to use his own expression. 
But he was little prepared for the reaction of 1815, which made 
itself severely felt in the departments : and he found it impossi- 
ble to remain a silent witness of the rancorous persecutions of 
the counter-revolution. He addressed a Petition to the two Cham- 
bers, in the name and on the behalf of the inhabitants of Luines, 
a small village on the banks ofthe Loire. The minister De- 
cazes, who at the time was attempting to support himselfon the 
ruins of the two extreme parties, made use of this petition 
against the Ultra-Royalists, and these petitions ceased. Courier 
did not again break silence till 1819. It was on occasion of 
some petty persecutions on the part of the Mayor of Veretz, 
against his gamekeeper : Courier succeeded in attempts to put 
a stop to similar proceedings. It was even asked of him on the 
part of those in power, what they could do for him. ‘ Nothing,” 
answered Courier: “I don’t pretend to any thing, and do not 
believe myself fit for any thing.” Once - did Courier depart - 
from this principle: in consequence of a promise made 

to his father-in-law Clavier, on his death-bed, to endeavour 
to succeed him in the Academy, he offered himself as a 
candidate. To his failure in this attempt we are indebted for 
his Lettre d M. M. de (Academie de Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, a delicious satire on academies, academicians, and 
those who would be such. The title of this letter is never 
mentioned in France without producing an involuntary laugh 
from all those who have read it: such is its reputation. In the 
same year appeared the Lettre Particuliére: this letter may be 
called the first part of Courier’s political Provincials. For both 
in matter and in manner do the pamphlets of Courier remind us 
most strongly of the immortal Letters of Pascal. We have the 
same force of logic in both, the same independence and gene- 
rosity of spirit, the same ingenious turn of thought, with more 
than even Pascal’s good humour, and an equal perfection of 
style, and variety of tone and character. His Lettres to the 
Editor of the Censeur first roused the attention of the authorities 
against him, and it was endeavoured, by means of a ministerial 
intrigue, to exclude him from the body of electors. Courier, 
however, boldly maintained his right, in an address to 
M. M. du Conseil de Prefecture de Tours, and he succeeded in 
causing it to be restored to him. A proprietor in the department 
of the Indre and Loire, took advantage of this controversy to 
propose Courier as a deputy, but Courier belonged to no faction, 
and was supported by none, and the attempt failed. On this 
occasion, he wrote his Seconde Lettre Particuliére, in which he 
brought upon the scene all that had passed in the electoral 
college, 
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Up to this epoch, the writings of Courier had not drawn 
down upon him the terrors of the tribunal: they had buta limited 
circle of readers, and related chiefly to interests of a local nature. 
In 1821 the scene was changed. When the measure of pur- 
chasing Chambord for the infant duke de Bordeaux, was on the 
tapis, Courier conceived the idea of writing his Simple Discours 
aux Membres de la Commune de Veretz, & l'occasion d’une sous- 
cription proposée par son excellence le Ministre de [ Interieur pour 
Cacquisition de Chambord. For this pamphlet Courier was 
condemned to pay a fine and to be imprisoned. During the 
trial he wrote his letter Aux Ames dévotes de la paroisse de Veretz, 
to request their prayers: and after it he published an account 
of the proceeding, under the title of Proces de Paul-Louis 
Courier, vigneron, &c. He was no sooner out of prison than 
he addressed to the Chambers the Petition pour des villageois, 
qu’on impéchait de danser. He was again put upon his trial, 
but this time got off for a simple reprimand. 

Courier now perceived, that the liberty of the press existed 
no longer for him, and he thenceforward availed himself of a 
secret mode of ushering his productions into the world. It was 
in this manner that the Réponses aux Anonymes, the Livret de 
Paul-Louis, the Gazette de Village, and the Piéce diplomatique 
signée Louis et plus bas Villéle, successively saw the light. The 
greatest pains were taken to detect the author, but in vain. 
Courier trusted the knowledge of his authorship to very few 
of his friends, and not even to them did he disclose the means he 
took to procure the printing of his works: “ I write two or three 
pages,” said he, laughing, “I throw them into the street, and 
behold! they are printed.” The rest of his time was devoted 
to a translation of Herodotus: encouraged by the success which 
had attended his translation of Longus, and Lucian’s Ass, he 
was desirous of applying the same system to the father of his- 
tory. Some years later he wrote his Pamphlet des Pamplilets : 
“ This,” says the memoir, to which we have been indebted for 
these facts, “‘ was the ‘Song of the Swan.’ It forms so admirable 
a conclusion to the noble career which he had pursued without 
cessation for nine years, that we can scarcely suppose he 
vrrote without some vague presentiment of his death: so much 
the more as he had already put into the mouth of a speaker in 
the Livret; ‘ Paul-Louis, the bigots will slay thee. _In the 
beginning of 1825, he was assassinated a few steps from his own 
door. Who was the murderer ?—No light was thrown upon the 
fact by the trial in the Court of Assizes: and the accused was 
acquitted.” 

he letters in the compilation before us commence with the 
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youth of Courier: the earliest are written to his parents in a 
style of freedom and affection which does honour to both sides ; 
his father appears to have been both his tutor and his friend ; 
with his mother he was on those terms of familiar yet respect- 
ful tenderness, which subsist to a remarkable degree in France, 
and reflect the highest credit upon the sons and mothers of 
that country, so falsely charged with the feebleness of its 
domestic ties. The boy of fifteen thus commences his letter 
to his father: it is the first paragraph of the book, and indi- 
cates the tone of all the home correspondence :— 


* Vivat! my dear father, vivat! This is the kind of letters I ask 
for—this is what I call writing. Truly we should have had a pretty 
quarrel if it had not arrived. But my success has surpassed my hopes 
—I did not dare to push my wishes so far. One thing alone made 
me angry: that is, that after all I have said, you can stiltsuppose 
that your letters weary me; after all I have written to the contrary ; 
after—. I was getting into a passion—but four pages of my father’s 
handwriting are quite enough ‘to calm me.”’ 


There is nothing in this but its manner, which speaks volumes. 
Courier was at this time studying mathematics at Paris. His 
master was a M. Labbey, to whom his pupil was much attached. 
The second letter, also to his father, mentions the appointment 
of this gentleman to be professor of Mathematics at the Mili- 
tary College at Chalons. Courier conceived the design of 
following him to his new residence ; and he, in the letter to his 
father, speaks of the advantages of this step not only with the 
charming frankness of an ingenuous boy, but with a freedom 
and good sense that must astonish those accustomed only to 
the awkwardness of an English school-boy—the most dis- 
— and tiresome of all the cubs of the genus Mammalia. 
The father of Courier gaye consent ; and he went to Chalons, 
whence the subsequent letters are dated. The study after 
Courier’s heart—for boy as he was, he had a heart for study— 
was classical literature ; but the career on which he was enter- 
ing rendered mathematical acquirements indispensable, for his 
father destined him for the engineers, and the time of the 
examination fast approached. The manner in which he passed 
this examination was characteristic of him; he appears to have 
wanted time for complete preparation: at any rate he was not 
completely prepared. When M. Delaplace, the examiner, came 
to the subject of hydrostatics, Courier answered him frankly— 
« Sir, | know nothing about hydrostatics; but if you will grant 
me a few days, I will instruct myself in them.” The time was 
given; and when he presented himself anew, he gave the 
examiner so high an idea of his talents, that he passed with 
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honour, In the month of August 1792, he was admitted in 
quality of pupil-ensign of artillery; but the extreme agitation 
which then reigned at Chalons, in consequence of the presence 
of the Prussian army in the neighbourhood, interrupted the 
course of study; the pupils were employed in guarding the 
~ of the town, where some pieces of cannon had been placed. 
t was only after the retreat of the enemy, that the college 
resumed its ordinary habits. In June 1793, he was appointed 
to a lieutenancy, and went to join his regiment at Thionville, 
where his regiment was in garrison, and whence we find several 
of his letters dated. His first letter is to his mother; it does 
not resemble, we should imagine, the usual current of a young 
officer’s letters :— 


‘ Look,’ says he, ‘amongmy books for two volumes in 8vo.—that is 
to say, of the size of Almanack Royal, bound in green paste-board : 
one is all full of Greek and the other of Latin; it is a Demosthenes, 
which [ want along with the other books. The two volumes are 
both tolerably big, and tolerably dirty also. 

‘My books are my delight, and almost my only society. I am 
vexed when [ am obliged to quit them, and I return to them always 
with pleasure. I love above all to re-read those I have read often 
before : perhaps thereby I learn less, but I learn what 1 do better.’ 


In 1794 Courier quitted Thionville for service in the army of 
the Moselle. He joined at the camp of Biel-Castel; saw war 
for the first time, and learned to bivouac by the side of his 
cannons. In 1795 he was made captain, and was serving in 
the quarter-general of the army, encamped before Mayence, 
when he received intelligence of the death of his father, This 
unexpected event made so deep an impression upon him, that, 
forgetting every thing connected with his profession, he im- 
mediately set off, without leave or explanation, to his mother, at 
that time living in retirement at Veronica, near to Luines. 
Courier had need of the influence of all his friends to procure, 
that the manner in which he had left the army should be over- 
looked. He was ultimately sent on duty into the south of 
Prance. Here he resumed his favourite studies, and, fortunately, 
at Toulouse, fell in with a friend of similar tastes. M. Chle- 
waski,a Pole, distinguished for his erudition, and his attachment 
to classical literature ; to this gentleman many of his letters were 
addressed. When, after other service in Brittany, and on the 
coast of the north, in the army called the Army of England, 
Courier was at length sent to Italy, the country he preferred to 
all others, his classical enthusiasm rose to its height, and he 
confided the impression of it to his letters to M, Chlewaski. 
He does not restrict himself however to such subjects : he viewed 
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the manners of the army with a keen eye, and its vices and follies 
afford frequent subjects for his lively and satirical pen. Ina 
letter dated Rome, 8th January, 1799, he speaks in strong terms 
of condemnation on the conduct of the French, with regard to 
the remains of antiquity at Rome and other countries :— 


‘Inform all those,’ writes Courier to M. Chlewaski, ‘who wish 
to see Rome, that they must be quick; every day the sword of the 
soldier, and the claw of the commissary, destroy its natural beauties, 
and rob it of its ornaments. You that are accustomed to the simple 
expression of the languages of antiquity, may perhaps regard these 
phrases as somewhat high flown, but I know none sufficiently strong 
to paint to you the state of ruin, of misery, and disgrace, into which 
this poor Rome, which you have seen in its glory, has fallen. Even 
its ruins are now being destroyed. Formerly, as you know, foreigners 
flocked to it from all parts of the world. How many, who have 
arrived there only to spend the winter, have remained the whole of 
their lives. At present no one stays but those who cannot escape, or 
those who, poignard in hand, still grope among the rags and rubbish 
of a people dying of hunger, for the straggling pieces of money that 
may have been left by preceding plunderers and extortioners. I should 
never end if I were to go into details, and, besides, there is more 
than one reason why I should not tell you all. If I sketch a corner 
of the picture, you will easily guess the rest. Bread is no longer 
here one of the things that can be bought. Every one keeps that 
which he has, at the peril of life. You know the cry panem et circenses; 
at the present moment they do without both one and the other, and 
many other things besides. No man who is neither commissary, 
general, valet, or sycophant, of one or the other, can eat an egg. All 
provisions, even those most necessary for subsistence, are inaccessible 
to the Romans; while many of the French, and those not the most 
topping, keep open table for all comers. This is the way to take 
revenge for a universe subdued. 

‘The monuments of Rome are not a whit better treated than the 
people. The column of Trajan is, however, pretty nearly as you saw 
it; and our connoisseurs, who value only that whichis portable and 
saleable, pay it no sort of attention. Besides, the bas-reliefs are out 
of the reach of the sabre, and may, therefore, be saved. Not so 
with the sculptures of the villa Borghese, and the villa Pamphili, 
where figures similar to the Deiphobus of Virgil present themselves 
on every side. I am still in grief for a beautiful infant Hercules, 
which | saw entire; it was clothed, and had a lion’s skin thrown over 
him, and a club over his shoulder—It was, as you see, a Cupid 
stealing the arms of Hercules—a morsel of exquisite workmanship, 
and Greek if I am not mistaken. ‘There remains but the base, on 
which I have written in pencil, lugete, Veneres Cupidinesque, and 
some fragments which would have made Mengs and Winckelmann 
die of grief, if they had had the misfortune to live long enough to see 
this spectacle,’—vol. i, p. 36. 
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Italy Courier was obliged to leave on account of an attack of ill- 
ness; heretired to Veronica, where he had the misfortune to wit- 
ness the death of his mother : a loss which severely affected him. 
He was seized with a spitting of blood, which had nearly proved 
fatal—both at this epoch, and later in life, in the year 1817. 
His leisure, and his moments of convalescence, were dedicated to 
his classical studies ; of which, the letters of this date are full. 
By the interest of generals Duroc and Marmont, who at that time 
exerted themselves in his favour, he was appointed chef 
Tescadron, in October, 1803; and joined the army at Piacenza 
in March, 1804, This is the date of the imperial reign; in 
what light that event was considered in the army at the time, 
by persons of intelligence, may be gathered from the following 
agreeable letter from Courier, dated May, 1804 :— 


Piacenza. 

‘We have just made an emperor, and J, for my part, have thrown no 
obstacle inthe way. This is the history of it : this morning Anthouard 
(the colonel) assembled us and told us the business we were about, 
simply enough and without preamble or peroration—An emperor or 
a republic—which do you like best ?—just as one asks, roast or boiled, 
pottage or soup, which will you have. His speech finished, there we 
were sitting in a circle staring at one another. Gentlemen, what is 
your opinion?) Nota word. Nobodyopened his mouth. This lasted 
a quarter of an hour or more, and became embarrassing, for Anthouard 
and the whole of the party, when Maire, a young man and lieutenant, 
whom you may have seen, got up and said: ‘‘ lf he wishes to be an 
emperor, well, so be it: but to speak my mind, I don’t like it at all.” 
«* Explain,” said the Colonel, ‘‘ will you or will you not have an 
emperor.” I do not wish it,” answered Maire.—‘‘ Very well.’’ 
Fresh silence. We began to Jook at one another again, like people 
who saw each other for the first time. We should have remained just 
as we were if I had not taken up the words. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said I, “ it 
appears to me, under correction, that this is no affair of ours: the 
nation wishes an emperor, is it for us to deliberate?’ This reasoning 
appeared so luminous, so forcible, so ad rem, so—what would you 
have ?—I carried the whole assembly along with me. Never had 
orator a success so complete: they rose and signed, and went off to 
billiards. Maire, said to me, “ I’faith, Major, you speak like Cicero, 
but why, 1 beg, are you so anxious that he should be emperor ?”— 
«« That we might finish our game at billiards. Were we to stay there all 
the day?” ‘‘ Why, do you not wish him to be emperor ?”—*‘ I do not 
know,” said he, ‘‘ but I thought him made for something better.” 
This was the lieutenant's idea, which I do not think altogether absurd. 
In fact, what signifies it, tell me, that a man like Bonaparte, a soldier, 
the chief of an army, the first captain of the world, should take it into 
his head to be called his majesty—to be Bonaparte and to make him- 
self sire. He aspires to descend. - But no! he thinks himself mounting 
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when he equals himself with kings. He prefers a title to a name: 
Poor man: he is below his fortune. I doubted him when I saw him 
give his sister to Borghese, and think that Borghese did him too much 
honour, 

‘ The sensation is feeble : people as yet do not know what it means : 
nobody thinks of it any longer: it is no longer talked of. But the 
Italians! you know Mandelli, Demanelli’s host—Questi son salti! 
questi son voli! un alfiere, un caprajo di Corsica che balza imperatore! 
Poffaridio che cosa! sicco dunque, comandante, per quel che vedo un 
Corso ha castrato i Francesi. 

* Demanelli (colonel of another regiment) J think will hold no as- 
sembly. He sends signatures with enthusiasm, devotion to his person, 
&e. &e. &e. 

‘This is my news. Tell me that of the country in which you are, 
and how the farce is played with you, pretty nearly the same, without 
doubt. 

* «* Chacun baise en tremblant la main qui nous enchaine.” 

‘ With permission of the poet that is false. Nobody trembles, every 
body wants money ; and they kiss the hand that pays. 

‘Cesar understood all this better, and was besides quite another 
kind of man. He took up no worn-out titles, but his very name has 
become a title superior to that of king. 

‘ Adieu. —We expect him here ! !’ 


Villoison had suggested to Courier that he should edite a vo- 
lume containing a collection of Greek mathematicians: in 
answer Courier, in a letter, dated Barletta, 1805, enters into 
some curious considerations respecting the opportunities of a 
soldier for study, and of the advantages to a writer of some 
actual experience. 


‘ As for quitting my vile trade, I know what you think on that sub- 
ject; and I myself am of your opinion. Not wishing either to grow 
old in the honours of a legion, nor to make a fortune, it ought to be 
left—certainly that is my design. But I am well off here where I 
have all I want: « beautiful country, antiquity, nature, tombs, ruins, 
and Grecia Magna. What treasures! The general-in-chief is a 
man of inerit—learned, the most learned in the art of massacre that 
perhaps exists: a good kind of man in other respects, and he treats 
me as a friend: this retains me. Besides, I let fortune have its way, 
and never interfere with the conduct of my life: this is my politics. 
I find myself very well off; and I do not perceive that those who 
torment themselves so much are any happier than I am. Do not 
suppose, moreover, that | am losing my time here: I study better 
than I have ever done, and from morning to night, after the manner 
of Homer, who had no books at all: he studied men: they are to be 
seen no where as they are here. Homer was a soldier: be cautious 
that you do not doubt it: it was in rude war: he was aide-de camp, 
I think, of Agamemnon, or perhaps his secretary. Neither would 
Thucydides, if he had not also been a soldier, have the true judgment, 
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the solid good sense, which is not to be learned in the schools. 
Compare, I beg, Sallust and Livy, and the latter talks gold: it is im- 
possible to say any thing better: but the other understands what he is 
speaking of : And what should hinder me, some day or other -—— ? 
for I also have seen something. I have remarked and collected so 
many things, of which they who set about writing have not the 
slightest idea: I have a great number of sketches ; wherefore should 
I not complete some pictures painted with that air of simple truth 
which pleases so much in Xenophon? I am telling you my dreams.— 
What do you mean by saying that soldiers as we are, we write but 
little, and that a line is a task. You don’t understand what you aretalking 
of. Is that the sort of fault you find with us as men of scholarship ? 
Learn that there is not one among us who does not write more than 
all the Institute put together: there leaves the army every day a 
hundred waggons with three horses each, laden with several quintals 
of writing in a large round hand, all from the fingers of people in 
uniform, smokers of pipes, drawers of sabres. Why I myself, here, 
every year, have signed more, I who am nothing and do nothing, 
more than you would read in your whole life: and conceive, that all 
the memoirs and the histories of your academies are not, in volume, a 
quarter of the amount that the minister of war receives every week 
regularly. Go to his house, you will there see galleries, vast buildings 
filled, heaped up with our productions, from the cellar to the roof. 
You will there see generals, officers who pass their lives in signing, 
paraphrasing, covered with ink and sand, acknowledging receipts, 
writing marginal notes on letters to be answered and those already 
answered. There you will see regular troops of writers who send off 
packets upon packets, and set to in every direction on our quarter- 
masters who attack them with the same fury. These are your idlers 
in writing. Come, Sir, it would be easy to prove to you, if it were 
wished to humiliate you, that of all the state-bodies it is the academy 
that writes the least, at the present day, and the most laborious works 
of the pen are produced by the people of the sword.’ 

Perhaps this is the reason why soldiers in modern times are 
found to make such admirable ministers: sir John Sebright has 
declared in the House of Commons that the army is the best 
school for statesmen: the opinion at the moment seemed some- 
what inconsistent. Courier’s letter, however, throws some light 
upon the doctrine. He shows that swordsmen are the greatest 
writers of the day: such preparation accounts for the facility 
with which they fall into the duties of prime ministers and 
colonial secretaries. It must, however, be confessed that the 
regularity of habits and the principles of subordination incul- 
cated in the army have necessarily a salutary effect upon the 
future statesman ; and if at the same time the leisure which the 
army abundantly allows to its soldiers be not consumed in dissi- 
pation and frivolity, the school may be better than one would 
at first sight expect. 

c2 
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The character of the Neapolitan campaign gives occasion to 
some good description both of country and of the warfare: 
his strokes both of humour and of the picturesque are generally 
however too much combined with other matter to separate them 
in extract. But the following portion of a letter may show what in 
this line the reader is to expect from the military letters of 
Courier. 


‘This kingdom (Naples) which we have taken is not to be sneered 
at: itis as pretty a conquest as may be made in a morning’s walk. I 
admire, above all, the complaisance of those who gave it up to us: if 
they had taken it into their.heads to defend it we should have been 
prettily off. We did not come with the intention of doing violence to 
any body. Here was a commandant of Gaeta who would not sur- 
render the place ; very well! let him keep it. If Capua had done the 
same we should have been at the gates still without either bread or 
cannon. It must be allowed that Europe treats us with extraordinary 
civility. The troops in Germany brought us arms, the governors their 
keys, with a good nature truly amiable. This it is which encourages 
the trade of conqueror, without that we should renounce it. How- 
ever we are at the very toe of the boot, in the most beautiful country 
of the world, and tolerably quiet, except that the fever and the insur- 
rections of the people trouble us: the population is impertinent: the 
knaves of peasants attack the conquerors of Europe! When they 
take us they burn us as gently as possible. We care little about it : 
so much the worse for him who lets himself be taken. Each person 
hopes to get off with his baggage waggon full, or his mules loaded, 
and laughs at every thing else. 

‘ As for the beauty of the country, the towns have nothing remarkable 
in them, at least for me—but the country, I know not how to give you 
an idea of it: it is like nothing you have ever seen. Not to speak of 
woods of orange-trees and hedges of citrons, there are thousands of other 
trees and plants which are wholly foreign to us, but which the vigour of 
the soil there produces in crowds ; or, if they are the same ¢s ours, yet 
they are so much larger, so much developed, that they give the landscape 
a totally different aspect. On looking upon these rocks, every where 
covered with myrtle and aloes, and those palm-trees in the valleys, you 
might suppose yourself on the banks of the Ganges, or on the Nile, ex- 
cept that there are neither pyramids nor elephants: the buffalos, how- 
ever, take their place, and figure extremely well among the African 
— with the complexion of the inhabitants, which is not of this 
world. 

‘Would you have, Madame, a sketch of the scenes which are now 
passing? Imagine on the descent of some hill, a line of heights deco- 
rated by some hundreds of our people, in disorder: they march at a ven- 
ture ; thinking of nothing—to take precautions, to keep watch—to what 
end? For eight days there have been no troops massacred in the canton. 
At the foot of the height runs a rapid torrent which must be passed to 
reach the other elevation: part of the file is already in the water, part 
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here, part there. All of a sudden a thousand bandits rise up on every 
side,—discharged convicts, deserters commanded by some low priest, well- 
armed, shots: they fire upon our men before they are seen: the 
officers fall first : the most lucky are they who die on the spot: the rest 
for some days serve for playthings for the executioners. 

‘ However the general, colonel, or major, who has dispatched this de- 
tachment without thinking of any thing, without knowing whether the 
passages were clear, gets into a rage against the neighbouring villages : 
sends an aid-de-camp with five hundred men, to pillage, ravage, murder: 
and they who escape go to increase the band of the priest. 

‘Do you ask, what the commandant all this time is doing in his 
quarters? If he is young, he is looking out for girls: if he is old, he is 
collecting money: war is made only for this. But young or old, he is 
soon seized with fever ; and in the middle of his girls and his money rots 
within three days. Some rejoice, nobody cares, every body forgets him 
in a few days, and his successor just follows his footsteps. 


This is a horrid picture of demoralization : one of the miseries 
of war not the least deplorable: neither the pomp nor the other 
delusions which surround an army could deceive a man of 
powerful and unprejudiced mind like Courier: he was equally 
alive to the failings of individuals in authority, as well as to the 
prevailing laxity of the multitude. His letters read like satires ; 
only, however, because he would not be deceived himself, and 
was far too honest to deceive or flatter others: many of his 
slight notes are complete antidotes to official bulletins: they give 
us a satisfactory key to that grand military mystery which 
deludes so large a portion of honest hard-working characters: 
it is vulgarly called humbug. Generals and commanding officers 
who cut a great figure in the newspapers are spoken of in dif- 
ferent terms by eye-witnesses who are not also courtiers ; for 
there are courtiers in the camp as well as the palace. We 
were scarcely however prepared for the numerous instances of 
poltroonery that we hear of in these letters. 


‘ The anecdote of Henry Dedon (commandant of artillery before Gaéta) 
is Yar I know it already.—You suppose that the scandal of the affair 
will injure him. Ah! if he only takes good care of the fowling pieces 
and tells stories well, there is nothing can prevent him from becoming a 
great man. There was here a colonel Grabinski who did worse, if it is 
possible, and who will nevertheless be a general before it is long, for he is 
a good serviteur : a man who knows what is due to his superiors: a man 
in short who will rise, I will answer for it, without risking his skin. 
In fact, this kind of poltroonery does no harm at all, provided only the 
man knows how to serve in the anti-chamber, the more especially if one 
has the advantage of being known foran ass. This is just the case of 
Henry Dedon ; and I advise you to make thy court to him. 

‘I have just received your last letter, as you will see: it is really too 


good; Salvat (a general) in good truth is dying, and from fright; 
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Dedon is very sick from the same disorder ; and the other keeps himself 
out of the way: these are the sort of things that one can only learn 
by being of the trade. To read the gazette no one would imagine 
that in the midst of so many wars, it is possible to arrive at the first em- 
ployments of the army without being in any one respect a soldier. 
"I faith I don’t know what to say of the rest of the world, but in the 
course of my life I have seen two classes of men; the folks of the sword 
and the folks of the pen. Posterity will never suppose that in this age 
of fighting and writing there have been erudites who did not know how 
to read, and heroes who are not magnificent in danger. How many 
Laredons pass for Cesars—to say nothing of Cesar Berthier.’ 


This is dated 1806, the year after the the battle of Austerlitz. 

Courier was not one of these heroes: his Calabrian adventures 
prove great alacrity in the service ; he certainly ran great risks, 
suffered great losses, and met with but little gratitude. The 
condition to which he was reduced by his exertions on a detached 
service, for which he received small thanks from his general, 
Reynier, is described in the following entertaining letter to general 
Mossel : 


‘ Mileto, Sept. 10, 1806. 

‘1 have received the shirt, my general, of which you have made me 
a present. May God repay you for it, either in this world or the next. 
Never was charity better bestowed. lam not, however, quite naked. 
I have a shirt on my back, it wants, to be sure, both a before and a 
behind, and this is the way that that came to pass: it was made of a 
sack which I got at the pillage of a hamlet, and thereby also hangs a 
tale. I saw a soldier carrying a piece of sackcloth; without ascer- 
taining whether he came in possession of it by inheritance or otherwise, 
I had a crown and no linen; I gave him the crown and became the 
proprietor of the cloth, at least as much as one can be so of stolen goods. 
‘Lhe transaction was commented upon nevertheless. The worst of the 
thing was, that when the shirt was made and put upon my meagre 
body by a sempstress that follows the army, there was a difficulty 
about getting it into my breeches—my shirt, understand—and this was 
the rock on which we split, I and my sempstress. The poor girl did 
all she could, and I seconded her with my best endeavours, but all in 
vain. Neither force nor coaxing could persuade this stuff to occupy a 
reasonable space about me. I cannot tell you, my general, how much 
I suffered in all these attempts ; at last, however, necessity, the mother 
of invention, suggested the idea of cutting off all round the part of the 
shirt that would not lodge in my pantaloons,that is to say, the before 
and the behind, and sew the girdle on to the very body of the shirt, an 
operation which was performed by my good milliner, with all possible 
address and decency. There are no kind of puns and bad jokes which 
have not been made hereupon; it was a subject which never would 
have been exhausted, had not your generosity made me rather an 
object of envy than compassion. I laugh at all my jeerers, none of 


whom possesses any thing comparable to the gift which I have received 
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from you. There is no one in the whole army capable of so good a 
deed except yourself. Not only because my comrades are mostly as 
ill off as myself, but because it passes for gospel, that 1 can keep 
nothing, experience having proved that every thing that comes to me 
goes straight to the bandits. When I escaped naked from Corigliano, 
Saint Vincent (colonel of artillery) supplied me with a valise of excel- 
lent clothing, which were taken from me eight days after we were on 
the heights of Nicastro (June 20). General Verdier and his staff then 
made me up another little baggage, which I did not carry farther than 
Mantea, or rather Agillo (Aug. 24), where 1 was stripped for the 
fourth time. They are therefore tired of clothing me and giving me 
charity ; and the general belief is, that it is my destiny to die naked, 
just as I was born. In spite of all this I am well treated here; Reynier 
(the commander in chief) is exceedingly kind, and 1 do not regret ever 
yet having volunteered to serve in this campaign, when, after all, I have 
only lost my horses, my money, my servant, my own clothes, and those 
of my friends.’ 


Of all these losses he chiefly regretted the loss of a Pocket 
Homer; he seems to have treasured it as parson Adams did his 
“Eschylus, and was greatly grieved to part with a faithful and 
never troublesome companion. 


‘I had saved from the pillage of my poor clothes that which I called 
my breviary. It was an Iliad, of the Royal printing office, a very little 
volume which you may have seen in the hands of the Abbé Barthelemy. 
This copy came from him to me (quam dispari domino), and I know 
that it was his practice to carry it with him in his walks: as for myself 
I never went any where without it; but the other day, why I know 
not, I trusted it to a soldier who was leading my horse. The soldier 
was killed and stripped. What shall I say? I have lost eight horses, 
my clothes, my linen, my cloak, my pistols, my money. 1! only regret 
my Homer, and to see it again I would give the only shirt I have left. 
It was my society, my only company in my halts and my watches. 
My comrades laugh at me. 1 wish they had lost their last pack of 
ecards, to see the look they would put on.’ 


The letter from which we make this little quotation, contains 
an interesting sketch of the condition of the classical land of 
Calabria ; it is addressed to M. de Sainte-Croix, and dated from 
Mileto, Sept. 12, 1806. 


‘You may easily suppose that in the midst of so many adventures 
like these, I have had little thought of looking after antiquities: if I 
happen to meet with any remains on my route, after the example of 
Pompey ne visenda quidem putavi. Not that I have lost my taste for 
that sort of thing in the least, but the present occupies me too much 
to think of the past ; the care of my skin, too, and these Calabrians, 
serve to put Magna Grecia out of my head. It is still Calabria ferox. 
Observe, I beg, that since the time of Hannibal, who found the country 
in a flourishing condition and ravaged it for sixteen years, it has never 
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recovered itself. We sack and burn very well to be sure, but it seems 
that Hannibal was clever at it also. If we were to stop any where, if I 
had only time to look about me, I do not doubt that this country, 
which is all Greek and antique, would easily furnish me with interest- 
ing subjects, and render this letter worthy of its address. There are 
in these environs, for example. considerable ruins, a temple said to be 
Proserpine’s. Superb marbles that have been drawn thence are at 
Rome, at Naples, at London. I shall go to see, if I can, what re- 
mains, and will give you a report, if 1 see any thing worth the trouble. 

‘ As for the actual Calabria, it is full of orange groves, olive 
woods, hedges of lemons. All this is on the coast, and only near 
the towns; not a village, not a house in the country; it is unin- 
habitable for want of police and laws, But how is it cultivated ? 
you ask. The peasant lodges in the town, and works upon the 
neighbouring fields, leaving home late in the morning, he returns early 
in the evening. No one dares to sleep in a country house: the inha- 
bitants would have their throats cut the first night. The crops cost 
but little trouble ; in these sulphurous soils little manure is necessary ; 
we cannot even sell the litter of our horses. All this indicates the 
richness of the land. The people, nevertheless, are poor—miserable 
even. The kingdom is rich, for it produces every thing ; it sells and 
never buys. What do they do with the money? It is not without 
reason that it has been called the India of Italy. The bonzes are not 
wanting ; there is no family that is not governed by a priest, down to 
the most trifling details: a husband does not buy a pair of shoes for 
his wife without consulting the holy man.’ 


In a letter to the same M. de Sainte-Croix, the author of the 
History of Alexander, Courier informs him that he has inclosed 
a journal of his adventures in this war, which is unfortunately lost : 
he observes of it to his correspondent : — 


* If the features of these execrable forces, fore-shortened in this way, 
inspire you with nothing but disgust, I shall not be surprised. It may, 
perhaps, pique the curiosity of those who know the actors ; others will 
only see in them the disgrace of our species. It is nevertheless history 
deprived of its ornaments. This is the canvas which the Herodotuses and 
Thucydides have embroidered. As for myself, my opinion is, that the 
string of follies and atrocities which passes under the name of history, 
is not worthy the attention of a sensible man. As for Plutarch with 

« L’air d’homme sage, 
Et cette large barbe au milieu du visage” 
it fills me with compassion to see him making such a fuss about all 
his givers of battles, who have had the luck to join their names to 
events which the course of things has brought to pass.’ 


With Reynier, the commander in chief of the Calabrian army, 
until he was defeated at the battle of Maida, Courier was always 
on the intimate footing of a friend, while that general was in 
adversity ; during a run of success, however, he would assume 
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the great man, and give himself airs that his friend would bear 
from no man. Then it is that Courier writes to their mutual ac- 
quaintance the letters which described the baseness of his flat- 
terers with so much felicitous ridicule. At all times, however, 
he seems to have preserved an esteem and a liking for Reynier. 
With general Dedon, the commandant of artillery, it was dif- 
ferent, Courier despised him, and probably made no secret of his 
contempt. He was employed by him on a mission for collecting 
a levy of mules, at the close of which he was unjustly accused 
by Dedon of a breach of duty. Courier was not a man to bear 
a charge from any one, — from one who had no claims 
to respect; he resented, therefore, the accusation in a manner 
which caused his arrest. While in confinement, he wrote a letter 
to the general in terms seldom employed by an officer of inferior 
grade, and caused twenty copies of it to be distributed in the 
army. It was conceived in terms which makes the eagerness 
with which his resignation was received a matter of small sur- 
prise. It ended by saying: “ You are aware with what ease I 
can confound the falsehoods of your wretched spies. You may 
succeed in ruining me, but perhaps I, too, may find some one 
who may listen to me in despite of you. However this may be, 
do not hope to find in me a y soot victim. I shall find a way to 
make the baseness of your conduct as public in this matter as 
it has been in so many others.” 

The affair was settled —how, may be seen from the following 
note to a colonel of artillery at Naples, who seems to have acted 
as umpire between the parties :— 


‘ Who is the buffoon now? He keeps one blockaded here, and yet 
asks for peace: it is the besieger that capitulates. You shall see, 
colonel, if I pique myself on my generosity, I only demand for myself 
my liberation from arrest, and to pass to another army ; on condition 
that I unsay all I have said and written to general Dedon. I am not 
joking ; I will sign that he is brave; that he allowed himself to be 
seen at Gaéta (a place under siege), and that they who have said 
the contrary, lied—I the foremost. A contradiction in the face of 
the whole army ; what would you have more, colonel? Draw up the 
articles and letme go. To be a prisoner at Naples, is to be damned in 
Paradise.’ 


In 1809 Courier left the army; his private affairs at home 
demanded his attention; he asked to be sent to the army in 
Spain, reckoning upon being able to spend a short time in France 
on his route; he was refused; he next required a congé which 
was likewise withheld ; he then sent in his resignation, in the 
es of which there was no delay. This was at Leghorn. 
Courier had become deeply enamoured of Italy ; its climate, its 
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libraries, its antiquities, its studious men, had charmed him ; 
and it was fully his intention, after he had rid himself of his 
vilain metier, to return and settle init. Lately, he had been a sol- 
dier rather because he liked the society of his comrades, than 
from any motives of ambition, or love of service. He had, as he 
says, wished to see what war was, and warriors, and he had seen 
them. Yet when Courier returned to Paris, and found all 
Europe filled with the fame of the victories of Abensberg and 
Eckmiihl, he could not resist a desire, which he had long felt, 
of serving in an army commanded by Napoleon himself. His 
friends were employed to procure his reinstatement in the army, 
and he joined head-quarters at that time at Vienna. He was, 
however, never properly restored to his rank, and after the battle 
of Wagram, considering the campaign as finished, he left the 
army for ever. He was obliged to give an account of himself 
some time after to the minister of war, and the letter in which 
he explained this temporary return to service, and his manner of 
quitting it, remains to give us the story of his last military 
adventure. 


“When my resignation,’ he says in a letter to general Gassendi, 
*‘ was accepted by his majesty, I left Milan for Paris : after having put 
my private affairs into some order, 1 found myself among old friends 
who were passing from the army of Spain to that of the Danube. 
They decided me to resume the service. I went to Vienna with a 
letter from the minister of war, which authorized general Lariboissiére 
to employ me provisionally. This letter was confirmed by another 
from the major general of the army promising me a brevet: I was 
placed in the fourteenth corps ; always provisionally. 

‘Some money which I expected from Paris having failed to reach 
me, | had recourse to general Lariboissiére, to whom I had long been 
known. He had the goodness to say that I might reckon upon him 
for every thing I might want : and counting, in fact, on this promise, 
I purchased at the price that was asked, the only horse which was to 
be sold in the whole army. But when in order to pay, I wished to 
avail myself of the favourable dispositions of general Lariboissiére, 
they were changed. I however kept the horse and made use of it for 
fifteen days, expecting always that I should receive my remittance. 
But at last, the person from whom I had bought him, declared frankly 
that he must either have the money or the beast. It was the 4th 
of July about the middle of the day, when every thing was preparing 
for the action that commenced in the evening. Nobody would lend 
me sixty louis, though there were many persons to whom I had 
formerly rendered similar services ; I found myself, therefore, on foot 
several hours before the action. I was, besides, exceedingly ill. The 
marshy fogs of those islands had given me, as well as many others the 

; and not having eaten for many days, my feebleness was extreme. 


I dragged myself, however, to the batteries of the island of Alexander, 
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where I remained as long as they kept up the fire. The generals saw 
me and gave me orders, and the emperor spoke with me. I crossed 
the Danube in a boat with the first troops. Some soldiers, seeing that 
l could not support myself any longer, carried me into a hovel, where 
general Bertrand came to liedown beside me. In the morning the 
enemy retreated, and so far from being able to follow the staff on 
foot, IT was not even in a condition to keep myself erect. ‘The cold 
and the excessive rain of the night, put the finish to my exhaustion. 
Ahout three o’clock in the afternoon, some persons who appeared to 
me the domestics of a general, carried me to a neighbouring village, 
whence I was carried to Vienna. 

« | was re-established in a few days; and reflecting that having missed 
this brilliant affair, I could not re-enter the service in the manner I 
wished, having quarrelled besides with the chief under whom I wished 
to serve, 1 considered, having received neither brevet nor pay, I was 
not too far engaged to retract, and I returned to Strasburgh about a 
month after I had left it.’ 

From Strasburgh, Courier retired to Zurich, where he remained 
till the approach of winter, when he betook himself to Italy. 
Here he spent a considerable time chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, in the midst of those studies in which he delighted ; 
it was now that he edited the restored Longus, and spilt the un- 
lucky drop of ink which caused so much more to be shed, not 
only at Florence, at Rome, but also at Paris. When he at length 
returned to France, he chiefly remained in Paris, or its vicinity, 
where he divided his time between the study of Greek 
literature and the game of tennis, for which he had an im- 
moderate passion. He found time, however, to fall in love : and 
he paid his addresses in a style peculiar to himself. He wished 
to marry because he was in love, and he did not wish it, because 
he dreaded the loss of his liberty. The negotiation was sud- 
denly broken off, and Courier disappeared : in two days he re- 
turned as a suppliant and obtained his pardon. The marriage 
was celebrated the 12th of May 1814. It was during the rup- 
ture that the following letter was written to the mother of his 
intended, madame Clavier, the wife of a member of the Academy, 
well known for his works connected with classical literature. 

‘ Madame, 

‘I shall be greatly indebted to you to take the trouble of sending 
my cane which I left at your house by the bearer. I have a hand- 
kerchief belonging to you, which 1 will send back, if you forbid me 
to bring it myself. 

‘It is fifteen days ago since i spoke these words—you will remem- 
ber—all that I love is here ; it was perfectly true. You then saw in me 
one who was destined to make the happiness of your daughter, and 
consequently yours and that of the whole family. M. Clavier thought 
as you did, and his sister, as he said to me, “‘ was going to be satis- 
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fied.” M.Lemontey appeared equally pleased. Every body approved 
a union which seemed proposed and established on so many interest- 
ing grounds. As for myself, I was happy those eight days that I 
deemed myself your son-in-law. I loved, God forgive me, like a man 
of five-and-twenty, and with a love that no one could censure. ‘This 
time my pleasure and my duty happened and coincided : I experienced 
in this passion which has been the torment of my life, for once a new 
sentiment of calm and innocence. Do not laugh, no! it is the word ; 
and I saw that it offered me the prospect of adurable happiness. What 
then has robbed me of all this in so short a time : that which destroyed 
poor Psyche—the counsels of relations. 

‘It is very certain that you will find no one who is so sincerely 
attached to you as I am; nor one who esteems you with the same 
knowledge of the grounds of esteem: no one who suits you in so 
many points, except, indeed, one, which you do not regard as essential ; 
and can you then sacrifice so many advantages for a little resentment 
arising out of offended vanity. All the other reasons which you and 
M. Clavier gave me the other day are, to speak frankly, wretched : 
for all amounted to this, that I love her too much, and that I am too 
easily led : disagreeable properties in a man who is to marry her, and 
to live with you. 

‘In truth, I cannot imagine what to do in order to change your 
resolution. Tell M. Clavier, madame, I beg, that I will make for him 
all the translations, researches, notes, memoirs that he shall please to 
command: that I will try to be of the Institute. That I will pay 
visits and take steps to procure preferment, like those who care for 
such things. In a word, I will be at his orders in every thing and 
every where. Too happy only if he will restore to me what he had 
already given me, and which to speak the truth, belongs to me. The 
other lover only toiled seven years for Rachel : I will labour as long as 
M. Clavier wishes; and not think it too much to devote the whole of 
the life to him, which he renders happy.’ 


This curious poy so remarkable for its simplicity and 
sincerity, and in so different a spirit from the bold and uncom- 
promising sallies of Courier’s ordinary letters, shews how deeply 
our hero was smitten with the charms of his future wife. He 
was married; but, as if jealous of the chains he perceived him- 
self bound in, and as if to try how far his tether extended, he 
one fine morning, a short time after his marriage, set out ona 
journey without informing his friends or knowing even himself 
whither he was bound. After visiting Touraine, he returned 
upon Paris, and without stopping, betook himself to the coast 
of Normandy; and, tempted by the opportunity of a vessel 
freighted for Portugal, he was about to embark. The recollec- 
tion, and the letters, of his young wife recalled him, and he con- 
tented himself with pursuing the coast, whence he returned to 
Paris, He adapted himself to his situation, and never afterwards 
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left his wife without regret and on indispensable business. The 
letters which follow assume another tone: they are chiefly 
addressed to his wife: they relate to his private affairs, to his 
publications, ‘to his persecutions, and the condition of the 
people, and the apes of the magistrates after the Restora- 
tion: they are short, rapid, often witty, and almost always 
charming. We have translated enough of the former ones, to 
send the reader to a closer contemplation of his character and 
writings. The editors of this work propose to publish a complete 
edition of his works, which will give us another opportunity of 
dwelling more at large on the genius of Courier’s productions : 
we have here chiefly regarded his character as a man and a 
soldier; which appeared to us to be worth illustration inde- 
pendent of his connexion with some of the most striking opuscules 
in the French language. 
Courier was assassinated the 10th April, 1825. 





Arr. 1]].— Handbuch der Ungrischen Poesie, §c. i.e. Manuel of Hun- 
garian Poetry; or a Selection of interesting Pieces from the best 
Hungarian Poets, chronologically arranged—with notices of their 
Lives and Writings—an introductory history of the Hungarian 
Poetry, a collection of German Translations, and a Giossary of 
the uncommon words, &c. Edited by Franz Toldy, with the help 
of Julius Fenyéry, 2 vols. 8vo. Pesth and Vienna, 1928. 


A MAN of generous affections and of inquiring mind can 
hardly go forth among his fellow men without finding 
something to respect and to admire, which he had not before dis- 
covered. He will soon perceive, that the whole field of social 
intercourse is watered with innumerable interesting streams ; 
and the dews of his charity will fall on all the human race ; -he 
will find sources of happiness springing up where all seemed 
barrenness ; and learn that the sum of good in the world is infi- 
nitely greater, than the first glance would deem it to be. There 
is no better exercise for benevolence, than to “‘ expatiate widely 
o'er this scene of man,” to see how much of the power of 
felicity every human creature possesses—and there is no more 
salutary discipline for the intellectual faculties, than to pass the 
boundaries of a narrow and selfish nationality, and to gather up 
the fruits and flowers which we may often find profusely strewed 
where, perchance, nothing was expected but a wilderness or a 
waste, 
A few years ago, a small number of languages bounded the 
pursuits of those who fancied themselves to represent the highest 
civilization. Thedesign and the desires of the great guides of Edu- 
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cation seemed to be, to confine the student to the narrowest limits, 
instead of inviting him to an extensive range—they rather 
sought to fix and fetter the mind to a few defined objects, than 
to encourage those inquiries which might havé opened new 
sources of instruction, and have led from classic prisons to the 
wide expanse of intellectual existence. Fame and honour re- 
warded success in one or two branches of knowledge alone— 
unbounded information on subjects neither mathematical nor 
classical, brought with it no distinction nor recompense. There 
was a ban—a negative ban, at least,—on all but a few exclusive 
topics ; and these, assuredly, not the most important, nor the 
best adapted to fit the inquirer for the after-business of life. 
What was called, a regular University Education was, in truth, 
little better than the education of the fifteenth century. Philo- 
sophy had made stupendous advances, half the secrets of earth 
and heaven had been unveiled—floods of light had been shed 
on the ancient sciences—while many new ones had sprung into 
being. Man, in his individual and social relations, had been the 
object of a thousand successful investigations; sound principles of 
morals and legislation had gradually forced their way; experi- 
ment had been long trenching on antique authority, while, un- 
fortunately, our great seminaries of instruction had and still have 
refused to join the general impulse ; have held out little encou- 
ragement to more enlarged studies; and a great portion of the 
literary harvest is abandoned to those desultory and accidental 
labourers, who may, from time to time, wander into an almost 
untrodden track. 

The consequences of this defect, in what is deemed the com- 
pletest form of English Education, meet us at every turning ; 
and here is to be found the primary cause of the general ignorance 
that prevails among us respecting the literature of most other 
nations. Innumerable are the works of excellence whose very 
titles are unknown to us; many are the languages from whose 
stores no fragment has ever been presented to an English eye. 
It is very easy for satisfied and slothful ignorance to presume, 
that all is valueless which is not within its reach—a leasenta- 
ble subterfuge this~and a mischievous delusion. It cannot 
truly be dissipated by declamation; but it will be our pleasing 
duty, from time to time, to submit to the indulgence of our 
readers, the widely-scattered evidences of the intellectual state 
of remote lands, and especially of those which have been least 
favoured with the condescending attentions of our literary men. 
We shall avail ourselves of the very interesting collection of 
Magyar poetry, whose title heads this paper, to give a few 
specimens of the Living Poets of Hungary. 
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There is no such man in existence as Franz Toldy. The ve- 
ritable person is a virtuous German—Schedel by name—who, 
enamoured of the beauties, and touched by the neglect of the 
Magyar tongue has, forsome years, been successfully endea- 
vouring to make it better known. He is one of the many Ger- 
man settlers in Hungary, who feel that the strongest hold they 
can possess on the affections of the Magyars is, to co-operate 
with them for the extension of their literary reputation—to 
assist in elevating them to the position they are entitled to oc- 
cupy in the world of civilization—to encourage their patriotic 
sympathies—and to give them a local habitation and a name 
among the cultivated portion of the human race. Purposes 
so excellent merit every encouragement. He who removes the 
stigma of reproach, or rolls away the clouds of neglect, from a 

eople, is a benefactor on a magnificent scale. To suppress an 
individual calumny, to develop an individual virtue, is praise- 
worthy and generous ; but to entitle a whole nation to a more 
favourable opinion, to create kind affections, respect, esteem, 
admiration for the virtues or the knowledge of millions, is one 
of the most exalted works in which philanthropy can be engaged. 
Sach honourable labours have been too much neglected— 
because too little encouraged in England. While we have 
been pouring forth our knowledge over more than a hemisphere, 
while the names of our great men are familiar to the world, 
from how few countries have we gathered contributions in re- 
turn; how vast the extent of territory, how many the lan- 
guages, how various the tribes from whence we have never 
received, because we have never sought, one iota of instruction. 
Diversity of idiom has been a great barrier to the inter-commu- 
nication of thought, but the difficulty of acquiring a foreign 
tongue has been wondrously exaggerated. There are few in- 
tellectual tasks less laborious, none more encouraging in its 
progress. The child with its imperfect organs and unimpaired 
faculties, learns in a few months enough of language to express 
its wants, and to receive delight from the expressions of those 
around it. Can it be believed with mature capacities, and un- 
der a proper system of instruction, that the youth or the man 
shoal be incapable of emulating the child? Experience shows 
the contrary wherever a proper experiment is made; but as we 
have gone so elaborately into this question in the last number of 
this Review, it is hardly necessary to dilate on it here. 

From the end of the fifteenth century literary remains are 
not wanting in the language of the Magyar people. Rhymed 
chronicles become numerous in the sixteenth, and the seven- 
teenth ushers in a numerous train of versifiers, of whom Zrinyi 
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is the first entitled to special distinction. He sang the deeds 
of his ancestors with more of passion than poetry; but his 
erotic compositions are charming though grotesque. _Liszti 
followed : his description of the fatal field of Moh4cs wants the 
interest of history, and is rather made up of the generalities 
borrowed from classical sources, than of particulars gathered from 
the real events of the time. Gyongyosi’s fluent muse poured 
forth volumes of verses, which, if often wanting in force and pa- 
thos, served nevertheless to fix the language, and to give a 
great impulse to literature. Beniczky and Kohari, the first a 
bard of strong affections, the other of a quiet and thoughtful 
philosophy, prepared the way for Faludi, the leader of a new 
generation, rich in illustrious names. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, a band of national writers arose, filling up, one 
after another, the various departments of letters in the field of 
imagination and of judgment. The ——— of the Austrian 
court to extirpate the Hungarian tongue, led to its complete re- 
suscitation. Soon appeared Révai’s collection of unpublished 
poetry 5 Dugonics printed his national romances; Kazinczy 

is various literary contributions. The stage lent its aid 
to the language of the people, and nearly three-hundred pieces 
were produced in a few years. The richest portions of the Mag- 
yar productions are undoubtedly the poetical ; and the result 
of a vehement struggle between the advocates and representa- 
tives of the French, Latin, and German schools i. ion the 
creation of a new and independent Hungarian spirit, which is 
likely to be exceedingly beneficial to the national culture, and 
which has already borne many fruits of beauty. The first re- 

resentatives of the new and, at the present moment, the reign- 
ing poetical taste of the Hungarians, were Csokonai, Kazinczy, 
Dayka, and Verseghy. Their united influence formed an inde- 
pendent and patriotic school. Of these Kazinezy is still 
living, and has found in a strong band of young co-adjutors 
the security that his popular labours will influence all future 
time. Kazinczy brought the influence of foreign literature to 
act directly on that of Hungary; not by a particular and exclu- 
sive dedication to any one particular language, but by trans- 
lating and assembling a number of meritorious works, and pour- 
ing am out, in fusion, as it were, upon the Magyar. Shaks- 
peare and Lessing, Marmontel and Sterne, Ossian and Gothe, 
were assembled, and introduced together in social communion. 
Very various too are his “— writings ; his songs are sweet 
and simple; his epigrams happily poimted; and his epistles 
(a form of poetry not often happily managed) are agreeably 
diversified in manner and matter. He was born in 1759, and 
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his whole biography is a series of meritorious labours for the 
literary reputation of his country. In the periodicals, which 
from time to time have ministered to the taste for letters of the 
Magyars, he will be found almost omni-present. But he has 
been disciplined by adversity, and persecuted for his political 
opinions—seven years he passed in prison under the paternal 
visitations of the government of Vienna—the particulars of 
which the censorship has kindly erased from Toldy’s volumes, 
leaving blanks and blank lines to be filled up, as many such an 
hiatus will be filled up hereafter, with the words, “ Austrian 
despotism,”—‘ Austrian barbarism.” 

Amidst his numerous works it is difficult to select; but in 
the following, indiscriminately culled, the character of his 
poetry may be traced. 


HER IMAGE, 
Midon az hajnal elveri almonat. 


’Tis morning and I wake—the earliest vision 

That beams upon me is thy face divine ; 

And then my spirit floats in light elysian, 

And bliss springs youthful from those smiles of thine. 
« *Tis she—'tis she !”’ I cry,—swift flow my veins, 
I kiss the air, as if her breath had bless’d it— 

I bow to earth, as if her feet had press’d it— 

Yes! she was here, and still her influence reigns. 
Fair Representative! the sweet infection 

Of power is with thee—gentle, but supreme ; 
Blending such dreams of hope and recollection— 
And gilding with new glory every dream : 

Look !—for the sun is up, and on thy face 

Throws all its lustre, light, and heavenly grace. 


FABLE !—THE BADGER AND THE SQUIRREL. 
A’ tunya borz szennyes godrében nézte szikéseit. 


A dirty badger, from his noisome dwelling, 
Observ'd from branch to branch a squirrel springing : 
"Twas near the badger's den.where dwelt the squirrel, 
On an old tree, to Pan once consecrated. 
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‘Ho! Cousin, Ho!” so cried the dirty badger, 

** Hast thou forgotten, say, that thou by nature 
Art classed among the quadrupeds—'tis folly 

And an unseemly vanity, that make thee 

Ashamed of earth—and seeking habitation 

Among the fowls of heaven. Descend, companion, 
Come dwell among thy kindred, and abandon 

Thy towering friskings. Cousin bear leaps often, 
I too, sometimes—but then tis with discretion.” 
The little creature listened to the counsel, 

And answered meekly—‘‘ Were I thy companion— 
Then—but thou art a badger—I a squirrel.” 


THE BELOVED. 


Where the gay streamlet 
Springs from the mountain, 
Laughing and dancing 
Came a sweet maiden 
Bearing a violet, 

Azure and odorous ; 
Smiling she dropt it 
Into my bosom ; 

And on my forehead, 
Planted warm kisses 
Many and glowing— 













Thus said the maiden ; 

‘* Breathe out the spirit 

I have awakened” — 

Swiftly she vanished. 
Then came a dovelet, 

Flutt’ring, complaining, 

And a green cradle 

Made of young branches, 

Touching my lips 

With sweet dewy honey. 


«‘ Breathe thro’ thy harp-strings,” 


As I grew older, 
Beautiful visions 
Glanc’d thro’ the foliage 
Of the old oak trees ; 
Near the clear streamlet 
Rising irriguous, 
Visions of beauty 
Which my song chaunted. 
Then did my country 
And her bright children 
Waken its music— 
Then did love’s passion 
Thrill thro the harp-strings, 
And the bright eye-balls 
Of that divine one, 
Who in the darkness 
Of the green garden, 
Beam’d—and fled smiling. 
Wicked one! darting 
Into my bosom— 
And then departing. 





THE EPIGRAM. 
Szokj,’ Epigramma, di nem mint nyil melly ezélra fut és ol. 


Fly, Epigram, fly, but not like a barb that wounds as it hurries ; 

Fly like a kiss, which the loving one tremblingly steals ; 

Lo! ‘tis just heard and retain’d—from the fire of the odorous 
maiden 

Flames have been waked on my lips, and a heat has possess’d all 

my heart. 
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Berzsenyi was born in 1776, and inhabits Mikla. Encouraged 
by Kis, an estimable poet yet living, he became the friend and 
correspondent of Kazinczy, and soon obtained distinction and 
a re under the Hungarian government. His works were 
collected in three books (Versei) and published at Pesth in 
1813. They are remarkable for their tenderness, and have 
passed through three editions. These are translated extracts : 


EVENING TWILIGHT. 


Come with thy purple smiles, and bring 
To nature quiet rest : 

Come, gentle light of eve, and fling 
The dew o’er nature’s breast. 


Send to the weary eye repose 
And happy dreams to-night : 
And bid the veil of darkness close 

O’er holy love’s delight. 


The rose-tree hides its fairest flowers 
While eve glides calmly by, 

And life's most bright and blessed hours 
Are hid in mystery. 


T have a secret—but ’tis mine— 
No word shall reach thine ear, 
Tis buried in my heart’s own shrine, 
And lock’d in safety there. 


I will not tell my thought—nor shame 
My maiden with a fear ; 

I will not tell my maiden’s name 
Nor what I feel for her. 


I told it to the silent moon, 
She saw my hour of bliss— 
The tears of joy I shed—the boon, 
The beauty and the kiss.’ 


TO ERNESTINE. 


«* Sweet is life, my Ernestine ! 
In the od’rous myrtle grove, 
In the arms of holy love, 
In Dione’s, or in thine. 
Sweet is life, my Ernestine ! 
Some may fear lest wind and wave 
Delve for all their wealth a grave ; 
Some may heap Golconda’s store, 
Ever adding more — 3 
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Some may climb the slippery hill 
Crown’d by glory’s citadel ; 

Others court the Peans loud 

Victory wakens from the crowd ; 

But, with thee, my Ernestine, 

Yes! with thee to live be mine. 
Silenced every worldly tone, 

O how sweet to live alone. 
Seeing—wishing-not to see 

Aught but those bright smiles of thine. 
Thee, my love—and only thee— 
Hearing nought but thy soft breathing, 
Or thy gentle rustling, wreathing 
Little flowers of love for me.” 


Buczy is a Transylvanian poet. His spirit is that of antiquity. 
His odes are Horatian in their form and spirit. Space will allow 
only one of them to be given here. 


SPRING. 
A’ tavasz rdzsas kebelét kit4rva. 


Opening the rose-buds wakes the vernal season, 

Sinks in mild dews upon the fields—while Zephyr 

Plays with his ringlets, which rich fragrance scatter, 
Drinking the dew drops. 


Creative ether pours he o’er earth’s bosom— 

Calling to life what long in death had slumber’d, 

Scattering around ten thousand seeds of being 
Budding prolific. 

Flora walks forth with all her youths to meet him, 

Violets and roses blush upon his pathway, 

Smiles and gay jests, and love and joy surround him 
Blessed companions ! 

I, too, have tuned my song of bliss—have braided 

Emma ! sweet maiden! for thy lovely bosom 

Necklace of roses—like thee lovely—like thee— 

Like us all—fading. 


MERIT. 
Rettenthetetlen lelked’ az ’erezés. 


‘ Onward ! still onward! in the path of duty, 
On to the goal—guard every sacred feeling ; 
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What though the deeds of most heroic virtue, 

Impudent folly tarnish with her slander ? 

Bear thee on boldly—Virtue's gloomiest cypress 
Shading, shall shield thee. Hate may hide thy greatness, 
Envy torment thee, but thy patriot actions, 

Blessing thy country, shall endure for ever. 

Think not that envy can destroy the temple 

Rear’d to thy glory. Merit wreathes the garland 

Fated for thee ; mankind shall be thy judges, 

Covering thy name with an undying honour. 


Great, too, have been the services of Dobrentei. He pub- 
lished several poems in the collection of the Hungarian Society 
(Odenburg, 1804) before he was of age. He travelled in many 

arts of Europe—visited the best of Hungary’s poets—estab- 
ished the Transylvanian Museum, in which are contributions 
from Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists and Unitarians—trans- 
lated Macbeth (which was represented in the Transylvanian 
theatres) and has published, not only many original pieces, but 
valuable criticisms on the works of his countrymen. That the 
mantle of song is on him, the characteristic composition which 
follows will very clearly show. Some other of his poems have 
from time to time appeared in the English Newspapers :-— 


THE ENTHUSIAST AND PHILOSOPHER, 


Enthusiast. “ Is’t thus ? 
And if not thus, say how ? 
For a wild fire is burning in my bosom, 
Which I can quench not—which I cannot guide ; 
I strive to build the fair—to build the fairest 
Upon the wise—as thou would teach me ; I 
Would blend my spirit and my heart in one, 
Making my hymn both beautiful and strong ; 
That it may teach—and teaching, may transport 
With ecstacy. I ask, with prayerful tear, 
My way to fame’s bright goal: thou hast the crown, 
Teach me to win and wear it—I beseech thee, 
With passionate longings I beseech thee—say, 
Say—thus. Ah, no! ‘is sweet—-but not successful. 
I cannot reach the bourn—and life to me 
Is melancholy waste of life !” 
Philos. “‘ Give thy feelings ample room, 
Time shall soon disperse their gloom. 
When bound in snows the wild-stream leaves its bed 
Murmuring ; and as it maddens bears along 
Rocks, mud, and forest-branches, cans’t thou see 
Young flowers, and the blue heaven upon its face, 
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Thou turns’t away in sadness from its waves 

So troubled—for ’tis purity that charms, 

And quiet. Think on this—and be at rest. 

The muse is a soft maiden, whose bright wand, 

Whose odorous ringlets, flinging light around, 

Thy lips may kiss. She is not wooed by fierceness, 

But turns, deep blushing, to her own sweet self, 

From the wild turbulent grasp of stormy thought. 
“* Glow—but glow not with blind and savage heat ; 

Approach, with gentleness, and she will wake 

Her own responses from thy feeling breast ; 

Her bright eye will enkindle loveliest light, 

Thy soul transporting—gently—gently come, 

And she shall press thee to her breast—that breast 

So soft, so warm—and gently kiss her lips ; 

Her breath shall then impregnate thee—her fires 

Bear thee aloft above a thousand stars, 

And summon from thy soul harmonious songs.”’ 

Kolcsey is a Transylvanian, and was born at Szo-Demeter, 
in 1790. Most of his productions appeared in the periodicals 
of his country. He wrote a satire, m communion with his 
friend Szemere, against Mondolat, which aroused many enemies, 
whose numbers were not diminished by his free criticisms in 
the Tudom4nyos Gyiitemény (Scientific Repository). Dis- 
satisfied, however, with the editorial changes, he established 
the Elet és Literatéra (Life and Literature), many of whose arti- 
cles are distinguished for their sound judgment and various 
learning. He published specimens of a translation of the Iliad ; 
but his Literary Letters to Dobrentei are a perfect image of his 
mind and character. His poetry may speak for itself. 


BOAT SONG. 
Ultem csolnakomban Habzé vizen. 


O’er th’ unsteady wavelets Thy blest track I follow, 
I my boat sped, With thee I roam, 
Heard the crane’s wing fluttering Seek a better country 
Over my head ; And a sweet home. 
Thou, heaven's pilgrim, flying 
O’er land and sea, Seek a home of sweetness 
Would it were my privilege *Neath heaven’s blue, 
To fly with thee. Where no winter darkens, 
No noisome dew: 
Wisely art thou seeking Where are lovely rainbows 
Some fairer clime, Made by hope bright, 
Springtide’s vernal beauties, Morning waking morning, 
Summer’s bright time ; Gloriousia light, 
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Szemere’s productions are not numerous. 
written with exceeding purity of language, grace of style, and 
agreeable imagery. His works almost always saw the light either 
in periodicals or collections, such as Bozoki’s, and the Tavaszi 
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O’er th’ unsteady wavelets, 


Soft west-winds sigh ; I my boat sped, 
Near my hut a streamlet Heard the crane’s wing fluttering 
Glides gently by. Over my head ; 
Boat! may God be with thee— — Fly thou heavenly pilgrim 
Thou stormy strand ! O’er earth and sea, 
See my sweet one calls me, But my fate forbids me 
Waving her hand. To fly with thee. 
TO FANCY. 


Come bright-eyed Fancy, smiling, and unlock me 
‘Those dreamy regions where thou reignest yet ; 
In thy bright cradle curtain me and rock me, 
As Venus rocks young Cupid, her sweet pet. 
As through life’s dark and solitary forest 
I tread, surround me with thy balmy air ; 
Let the glad notes of melody thou pourest, 
Be like the nightingales’ that warble there. 


Dreaming upon thy lap, I call the maiden 
Mine, who is mine no longer—and am blest ; 
Dreaming upon thy lap—though sorrow-laden, 
I find ia silent tears, the thought of rest. 
Thou misery’s burden wondrously dost lighten, 
And minglest joy with such creative power, 
That shadow’d doubts, to hope, to rapture, brighten, 
And patience dawns upon the troubled hour. 


A dark blue veil upon the future lowers, 
And hides my coming doom—in vain I gaze ; 
While from my heart a flame of light uptowers, 
Flinging its radiance o’er departed days. 
The present’s narrow limits swiftly widen, 
And joy drives sorrow from the path of life ; 
Sweet roses bloom beneath my feet unbidden, 
While beauty takes the seat of woe and strife. 


Then come the sylphids on their downy pinions ; 
Then bows Favonius from his cloudy throne ; 
Joy builds a shrine in the green earth's dominions, 

And I hang smiling o’er my loving one. 
So lives the butterfly—amidst the blisses 
Of the fresh breeze enamour’d—on his bliss ; 
So—the sweet lips of balmy flowers he kisses, 
Flowers that give back again his eager kiss.’ 





His sonnets are 
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viragok (Spring-flowers). Toldy says, that Szemere’s sonnets 
are as popular in Hungary, as is Gray’s Elegy in England. 
Here is one of them :— 


THE HAPPY PAIR. 
Egy titkos ah felém ’s egy elpiralat. 


‘I heard a gentle breathing, like a sigh, 

I saw a quiet smiling, like the dawn, 

A besom heaving ‘neath th’ o’ershadowing lawn, 
Half hidden, half unveil’d.—A raptur’d cry 

Broke from me, “‘ Yes! ‘tis thou:” and then I flung 
My arms around thee, and in passionate bliss 

Joy followed joy, and kiss gave way to kiss, 

And rapture fettered both—and thus she sung : 

** Thou I so long have sought for, thou art mine ; 
Thine is the maiden’s sweetest kiss, and thine 

All that the maiden’s heart and soul possess.’ 

I listened—and such flutterings of delight 

Shook all my senses—I was silent quite— 

Thoughts overpower’d expression. Could they less > 


Virag has been called, and with some reason, the Magyar 
Horace. He translated the whole of the Roman Lyric’s pro- 
ductions, whose spirit he has transposed into his works. He 
has, at different times, printed volumes of poetry—has written 
a history of Hungary, wherein he has probably said something 
to offend his Austrian master, as the ollowing blanks occur in 
Toldy’s account of him: “In his history he is in the highest 
degree ingenuous, clearly-conceived, and respecting 
prejudices, ——-———_—— elevated.” 


POET'S OFFERING. 
Draga sarkantyat, vagy arany keresztet. 


Spurs of fine gold, or ornamented garlands, 

E’en the gold fleece—or all the decorations 

Worn by the noble, would I gladly offer, 
Tributes to friendship. 


Gifts such as these my destiny denied me— 

Thou—thou dost seek a higher, brighter glory. 

Fame such as time decays not—fame to waken 
Light from thine ashes. 














—— 
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Harp! all whose strings with Magyar music vibrate, 
Thou son of fame! O take my harp, Hungarian, 
Take it, and sing the glory of thy country, 

Sing it delighted. 


GOOD WISHES. 
Tolem baratom, messze vagy. 


Thou hast journeyed far, my friend, 
To the world’s remotest end ; 
Winds get weary following thee, 
To thy path’s extremity.— 
Whither do the Gods attend him? 


Up, my spirit ! up—and rove 

To the object of thy love ; 

Thou who with unwearied wing 
Circlest oft heaven's farthest ring! 
Blessings on his path befriend him ! 


Vitkovics is a Servian; and, though nearly twenty years old 
when he first devoted himself to the study of the Magyar lan- 
guage, his earliest compositions proved his mastery over it. He 
has written much Servian poetry, and has translated into Hun- 
garian many of the most remarkable ballads of that very in- 
teresting and imaginative people. His verses and prose fables 
are collected ina volume, entitled Méseji és Versei (Pesth 1817). 
Of his hexameters the following is an imitation. 


‘ Summer had come: in the twilight of evening delicious 
Stillness was spread o’er the fields—to my garden I hasten’d, 
Seeking repose from the troubles and toils of existence. 
** Bliss,” I exclaimed, “‘ bliss, when wilt thou visit my bosom ?” 
Lo! as I spoke, thro’ the breeze-courting window there glided 
Into my green-house a beautiful maiden, bright-pinion’d, 
Sandled in steel—with garments of gracefulness round her ; 
Courteous and active she smil'd—I saw by her smiling 
*T'was Bliss, and ] sprung from my seat, and bade her fair welcome. 
‘* Heaven hath sent thee at last, thou goddess of beauty— 
Whenee art thou come—whither going ?”’ 

** T wander—no time for a parley”—~ 
Said—and departed. She sped her like light thro’ the window. 


Szentmikléssy, an inhabitant of Erd6-tartsa, began his 
literary career by songs in the spirit of Faludi and Anyos. He 
afterwards published a romance, and acquired a great taste for 
French literature from some officers of that nation who were 
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confined at Erlau. His poetical productions are numerous, and 
strewed over the monthly literary newspapers of Hungary. His 
lyrics are principally erotic, and some of them very happily 
turned. 


THE FLOWER GATHERER. 


The lovely Chloe plucks a rose 

From the gay garden where it grows, 
And from its cup a wild bee flew, 
Which from her lips drank honey too. 
I heard it whisper “ this perfume 

Is sweeter far than flow’ret’s bloom.” 
Be gone, I say, thou miscreant bee ! 
That odorous cup is not for thee ; 
Those lips are sacred unto one ; 
Those sweets distill’d for me alone. 


There are many other names which must be passed over ;— 
though in Kis, Endrédi, and Madame Gondosz it would be 
easy to find passages of interest and of merit. What remains 
of space must, however, be devoted to three of the most re- 
markable writers that have appeared in Hungary; the brothers 
Kisfaludy and Michael Vordosmasty. Alexander Kisfaludy, 
descended, it is believed, from the race of Csak, one of the 
oldest Magyar families, was born at Siimeg, in 1772, entered 
the military service, passed a campaign in Italy, visited the 
Valley of Vaucluse, and there, the Hungarians say, the mantle 
of Petrarch descended upon him. 

In 1801, he published the first part of his Himfy’s Love. 
It was received with the most eager enthusiasm. It lay on 
the toilets of the fair for its graces and beauties, and pene- 
trated the studies of the learned, on account of its mastery 
over the language, and its vigour of style. It was followed by 
a succession of lyric and dramatic productions, each one bring- 
ing new fame to the author. His works were the first to which 
a very extensive popularity had been accorded. The Himfy is 
a collection of four hundred songs ; one half of which celebrated 
the sorrows, and the other the joys, of love. They are in the 
Petrarchian style ; not, however, like the works of the Italian, 
rapid vibrations from joy to sorrow, but continuous develop- 
ments of melancholy feelings in the first book, and of happy 
emotions in the second. He represents an unreturned affection 
struggling with every difficulty, driving its possessor into 
foreign lands, to danger, to battle ; he cannot subdue it, he comes 
home, his Lisa is lovelier than ever; but, worst and last of 
miseries! she loves another. Of these compositions we will 
give a few examples, 
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7. DAL. 


Mint a’ szarvas, kit megére. 


As the suffering hart confounded 

By the lance that tears his veins ; 
Flies—in vain—for he is wounded, 

Vainly flies to woods or plains. 
Since thy piercing eye lookd thro’ me, 

So I flee—and vainly flee ; 

Still thy magic barbs pursue me, 

I am wounded, maid! by thee. 
And the wound but seems the stronger, 
As my flight is further—longer— 

Smitten heart! alas! thy pain 

Seeks relief or rest in vain. 


26. DAL. 


Természetnek ’Eltetoje. 


Thou sublimest life-creator, 
Who didst breath and being give, 
Thou, all worlds regenerator, 
In and by whose life we live. 
Heart-controller—thou hast chosen 
Thus its boiling streams to move ; 
Better were it chill’d and frozen, 
Than tormented thus by love. 
O! condemn me not, my father ! 
If I err—but pity rather— 
As she stole my reason—she, 
And not I, must guilty be. 


176. DAL. 


Szelid Mazsak ! jol tudom én. 


Muses! honour her—the sweetest— 
Her by smiling graces nurst ; 
Music! when the fair thou greetest, 


Greet her fairest—greet her first. 
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I have seen her bright eyes glisten 
When the poet touch’d his chord ; 
Yet she will not deign to listen 
To mine unobtrusive word. 
Maiden! wherefore so capricious ? 
Is the minstrel too ambitious ? 
Doth his silence please thy will ? 
Listen, maiden ! he is still. 



























What follow are from the second part. 


16. DAL. 
Mas a’ Vilag’ Abrazattya. 


All the bright world’s charms seem brighter, 
All the frowns of grief are gone ; 
Livelier beats my heart—and lighter— 
Sweeter is my harp’s sweet tone. 
Life’s fresh spring is renovated, 
Bliss finds wings of pride and power, 
Nobler passions are created, 
Being’s struggles upward tower : 
I, a new-born life possessing, 
Lov’d and loving—bless’d and blessing— 
Darkening thoughts have pass'd away, 
All is new delight and day. 


75. DAL. 
Nem ki névért, dicsdségért. 


Not the songs to Pindus brought, 
By the unholy thirst for glory ; 
Not the songs by riches bought— 
The perfidiousness of story : 
No! but that life-sparkling fountain, 
Springing forth from transport’s soul, 
Up to joy’s delirium mounting, 
Gladdening nature’s glowing whole, 
Winging love's cloud-piercing arrow 
Thro’ times boundaries, dark and narrow, 
Wending tow’rds the heavens along, 
This —this only be my song. 
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87. DAL. 


Ez ’6ranak lejarttaval. 


Now another century blended 

With past centuries rolls away ; 
When another century’s ended, 

All that lives will be but clay. 
Thou and I—a pair so joyous, 

Spite of dance and song must die ; 
Time, rude tempest, will destroy us, 

On his death piles shall we lie. 
Dost thou mourn! O mourn no longer, 
Death is strong, but love is stronger ; 

And where’er we go, shall go, 

Sheltering us from lonely woe. 


Kisfaludy’s Alexander Regek or Memorials of the ancient 
time are among the most interesting representatives of Magyar 
nationality. They not only have the merit of verisimilitude as 
historical sketches, but they descend into all the petty gor 
and pursuits of life, and form a picture, of which the indi- 
vidualities, as well as the groupings, bear with them all the 
gp of truth: at times there is less vigour, and consequently 

ess effect ; but, if there be any feeling unsatisfied, it is rather 
the thought that something is unfinished, than that any thin 
is wrong ; and the sameness of some of the passages is jellenal 
by the overflowing enthusiasm of others. Into the dramatic 
department, both in historical, as in imaginative works, has 
Kisfaludy penetrated; with less success certainly, but still 
with reputation. His productions were first published — 
mously, and he was long Hungary’s “ Great Unknown.” In 
1807 his name was first attached to his works. He has printed 
several short Epic poems in the Magyar Annual, ‘ Aurora ”— 
and one longer one, in ten songs, entitled Gyula ’Szerelme. 


Charles Kisfaludy is less happy as a dramatic, than is his 
brother as a lyric poet. He travelled in the susceptible season 
of youth in foreign lands, and immediately on his return took 
possession of the Magvar stage as a comic writer, and soon 
dramatised with great success many of the most interesting 
scenes of Hungarian story. His early compositions were 
careless, indeed, and precipitate, yet deeply stamped with genius 
and creative power. Some of his characters are admirably 
drawn, preserving throughout a perfect unity and verisimilitude. 
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He has been reproached with want of nationality; the fact being, 
that in the circles where he has drawn many of his subjects 
little nationality exists; the higher ranks in all countries being 
moulded much in the same form, acted upon by the same im- 
pulses, and presenting few distinguishing characteristics to con- 
trast them with others, who, like themselves, are at ease in 
their possessions.” Charles Kisfaludy was born at Tet in 1790. 
He became a soldier too. In 1819 his Tatérok (the Tartars) 
was represented, and received with loud enthusiasm. His Ilka 
was not less fortunate. His productions followed one another 
very rapidly; Stibor, a drama in four acts, was written in 
ten days, and several others even in a shorter space of time. 
He was one of the founders of the “ Aurora,” which he has en- 
riched with a great variety of compositions. 


LIFE AND FANCY. 


Dark-vested spirits Looks from the strand. 
Hidden in vapours, Lo! an Aurora, 
Point out and fashion Promising beauty, 
Man’s gloomy journey ; Pours out bright dew-drops 
Thro’ his life’s myst’ries Fluttering with bliss ; 
Heartless and silent, Nay! granite mountains, 
Over his path-way Spurn back the ocean : 
Sharp thorns they scatter, Warm is the contest— 
And with cold grasp Back with the waves— 
They fling the poor mortal And they roll fiercer, 
In the rough ocean While with strong passion 
Of time’s vast desert. Stronger and stronger 
Loud-foaming billows, Strives the poor swimmer ; 
Stormy winds struggling, One drop of water, 
Whelming and whirling Fresh, pure, and sparkling, 
Life’s little bark ; One—and one only, 
Now on the wave-top Vainly to reach. 
Flung in their fury, Serpents cling round him, 
Up to the clouds ; Laughing like demons 
Now on abysses Most when he writhes ; 
Yawning destruction, Doubts dreary tempests 
Deep as the grave : Rattle above him. 
Fearful the struggle— Chase the sweet dreamings 
With furies unbridled, Justice and virtue 
Wresting and wrestling Waked in the frozen 
In the fierce storm. Shrines of his soul. 
Now with swoln bosom Wild he looks round 

’ Drives he for land, On the desolate world. 
Out of the darkness Shadows attend him 
Dawning—but distant, Beckoning and trembling, 


Hope with her smiles Mists, glooms, and terrors 
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Flit o’er the waste. And e’en the grave’s height 

One ray of lightning Has its bloom. 

Now and then brightning Man waxes divine, 

O’er his griefs gloom ; And is wafted above ; 

When his eyes weeping In spring and in beauty, 

In the vast void In brightness and virtue, 

Sees hope-directed — He clasps to his bosom 
The tomb. Young nature—in love. 

Light is descending, He feels that his lot 

See from the clouds, Is immortal ; the fire 

Dovelets attending, Of the Godhead within him 

A goddess appears ! Is burning—still burning, 

Waked by her glances, And thought ever turning 

Beautiful spirits To prospects eternal, 

Flit in their transports Eternal desire. 

Through the gay scene ; His dust may not waken 

Dew-drops of heaven Till heavenly breath 

Shine in her eyes, Has melted the fetters 

Seraphs of brightness Of darkness and death. 

Bend from the skies, He lies on the border, 

And Edens of bliss _ Faint—helpless—till fancy, 

Out of deserts arise. That sweet mate of reason 

The winds sport together, Hath broken his fetters, 

In gentleness blending And led him to light. 

O’er flower-sprinkled fields And still let her flight 

Their cups full of honey, Be unbridled—beyond 

Their lips of perfume, The precincts of vision, 

They dream of delight ; Her glories still weaving 

All nature is laughing, In beauty and light. 


But Vorosmarty has produced the great sensation, and was, 
from the appearance of his first elaborate poem, recognized as 
the Epic poet of the Magyars. Other bards had only pointed 
at the elevation to which he suddenly sprung; where he seems 
to have established a cheerfully-admitted supremacy. Dobren- 
tei had preceded with his Victory of Kenyérmezei, which is a 
prose epos in the Ossianic style; and Székcly had not been 
unsuccessful. in one or two similar attempts. But Czuczor’s 
Battle of Augsburg * (the work of a youth of two-and-twenty) 
though sometimes swelling into that te we which is the pri- 
mal sin of boyish genius, yet concurred with the almost con- 
temporaneous appearance of Vordsmarty’s works, to give the 
Hungarians epics of which they might be proud; while the 
second flight of Czuczor (Arads Diet+) was undoubtedly higher 
and happier than the first: its characters are drawn truly and 
powerfully—his imagery is inventive and appropriate. Voros- 





* Augsburgi iitkozet. + Aradi gyiilés. 
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marty, however, has greater variety, and a more delicate poetic 
touch. His orations rise with less effort, and exhibit themselves 
in greater power. His female characters especially, are beauti- 
fully conceived, and correctly developed. Toldy successfully 
defends him in choosing the hexameter, since the rhyme- 
overty of the ye would have greatly embarrassed him 
had he chosen the Tasso-stanzas. His whole spirit is national, 
and in the management of such an instrument as the hexameter 
he is free and flowing—enabled to put forth all his strength, 
and to display all the various characteristics of his native 
tongue. In truth, of all living languages, the Magyar is best 
fitted for the revival of the Classical Prosody. 
Vorosmarty was born in 1800, at Nyék. In his thirteenth 
ear he wrote Latin verses; in his fourteenth he had written 
agyar Hexameters. He studied Shakspeare in early youth ; 
but it was only in 1825 that public attention was much 
awakened to him, by the publication of his Zalan. Since then, 
his literary career has been a series of triumphs. His ballad of 
the “ Lovely Maid” is much admired ; and it is here given, on 
account of the difficulty of extracting any passage from his 
Epics which would give a correct idea of the character of his 


poetry. 
Ho, vagy hab, vagy csillag sémlek. 


Is’t snow, or star, or wavelet, 

In the valley’s depth that plays ? 
*Tis neither—but a meteor 

That sparkles—that betrays. 


Neither snow, nor star, nor wavelet, 
Is crown'd with ringlet hair ; 

But a maiden crown’d with ringlets, 
Bathes in the streamlet there. 


With grace beyond expression 
She bows her lovely head, 

Her hand holds up a flow’ ret, 
By those sweet waters fed. 

The wind is whispering secrets 
Into that maiden’s ear, 

The branches trembling round her, 
Seem all attracted near. 


How swiftly would I bend me, 
Were I but one of these, 

How fondly would I kiss her, 
Were I a heavenly breeze. 
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Around her beauteous members, 
Delighted fishes play ; 

The rivulet hush’d to silence, 
Long tarries on its way. 

Still longer should I tarry, 
Were I that silent stream ; 

But midst those fish to revel, 
Would be the bliss supreme. 


Ne’er would I leave those waters, 
Where tread that maiden’s feet, 
But kiss and kiss untiring, 
And die in bliss so sweet. 
But how! my eyes deceive me; 
This dream—tho’ bright it be— 
Is but a mortal likeness, 
Of one less fair than she. 


As in her beauteous shadow, 
All earthly beauties fade ; 

So fades the maid’s fair shadow, 
Before the fairer maid. 


*T was but a feeble picture, 
*T was but a shadow rude, 
That playing in the wavelets, 
In maiden beauty stood. 


Far lovelier in her sorrow, 
On the ocean strand afar, 
She stood—-of love—and feeling 
The more than magic-star. 


Of popular poetry, the Hungarians have nothing of a very 
remote antiquity, except a few fragments, in which some his- 
torical traditions have been preserved. But of modern songs 
of the people, many are given by Toldy, and a large collection 
has been sent to Dr. Bowring, made with infinite zeal and kind- 
ness, by a long list of Hungarian and Transylvanian noblemen. 
The orientalism of story-telling exists in all its vigour among 
the Magyars; and as count Mailath reports, “ Not, as in other 
lands at the spinning-wheel, and in the nursery alone, but in 
the porch of the cottage—by the watch-fire, and in the fields— 
in nightly waking and in daily toils, do they relate the tales of 
old. The hero is usually a student, a soldier, or a king’s son ; 
he has for his friend a magic steed, yclept Tatos, his counsellor 
and preserver. He has to contend with a many-headed dragon, 
and passes through manifold and marvellous perils.” This is 
the general outline ; but the details are exceedingly various. 


VOL. XI.—-W. R. E 
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Arr. IV.—The Last of the Plantagenets, an Historical Romance, illus- 
trating some of the public Events, and domestic and ecclesiastical 
Manners, of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 8vo. pp. 464. 


THERE is somewhat embarrassing in the title of this volume. 

« An Historical Romance” sounds like “a true fiction.”— 
It is to be taken as an attempt to blend what once was, with 
what never was ; and this is rather a difficult undertaking. It 
is a perilous thing for the novelist to venture into remote time. 
If the hero be a creation of his brain, and the design be uncon- 
nected with historical events ; if he merely lay the scene in a 
particular period, and draw on our annals only to fill up the 
picture in costume and manners, the excellence of the perform- 
ance will chiefly depend on the merit of the.plot, and the inter- 
est which may be excited in the reader. But, when the hero is 
himself a person who really existed, when all with whom he is as- 
sociated are distinguished as sovereigns, statesmen, or eminent 
nobles of our country, and when historical facts are interwoven 
with pure invention, the work must be judged by a very different, 
and a severer test. 

The title would imply, that the facts on which this volume 
are founded are “ Historical,” and consequently true; and that 
the incidents illustrate the events and manners of the times in 
which those facts are presumed to have occurred. Tried by this 
criterion it certainly is not what it professes ; for notwithstand- 
ing many of the individuals who form the dramatis persone un- 
doubtedly existed, and though many of them filled the stations 
here attributed to them, yet all the circumstances concerning 
the hero after the death of Richard the Third, are not only 
gratuitous, but it is highly improbable, if not impossible, that 
many of them could have occurred to him, or to any other man, 
in the situation in which he is presumed to have been placed, in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

Although it would be absurd to insist upon strict historical 
accuracy even in an Historical Romance, still there are bounds 
which ought not to be passed: these bounds are, that facts be 
not grossly violated in the identity and more important events 
in the career of the hero of the story ; that every thing which 
either he, or the subordinate persons are stated to have done or 
said, be such as those acquainted with the state of society at 
the time, can suppose to have taken place ; and whatever may 
be the deviation in trifles, yet that there should be that general 
verisimilitude which would induce us to forget that we are read- 
ing a fictitious narrative. If this be true with respect to every 
work which pretends to be taken from History, it is indispensa- 
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ble in one where the author is always on the watch to introduce 
some recondite historical fact, where he displays such knowledge 
of costume, and of every thing connected with the period, as to 
excite regret that masses of sterling ore should be so amalga- 
mated with dross as to make it scarcely possible to separate the 
one from the other. Nor is this all: he has ventured to strike 
out a new path; and not content with forming all his materials 
out of historical matter, he has been bold enough to imitate the 
style of the time, and to make his hero his own biographer. 

He has thus challenged the most rigorous criticism, and 
cannot complain if his labours be tried by a criterion to which 
it would be unjust to submit a work of less historical pretensions. 

The author is unfortunate in the choice of his subject, be- 
cause nothing can be at greater variance with the truth, than the 
character which he assigns to “ The Last of the Plantagenets,” 
and that which the very little that is known of him justifies us 
in believing he possessed, excepting the difference between the 
lives of the real and the imaginary personage. Thus, instead of 
being seduced into error, in the magical manner of the author 
of Waverley, every passage reminds us that our feelings are 
trifled with: we cannot divest ourselves of the reflection that 
what we are told is not true ; we never forget, that in the place of 
being thebold and adventurous and extremely interesting person 
which Richard is here represented, he was a peaceable bricklayer, 
in an obscure village in Kent; that so far from aspiring to the 
crown and becoming enamoured of Bridget Plantagenet, the sister 
of Henry the Seventh’s Queen, and having his passion returned, 
there is not the slightest cause to believe he ever saw her, or enter- 
tained an ambitious thought. 

The only notice which occurs of ‘ The Last of the Plantage- 
nets” is, as the author states in the Introduction, in Peck’s 
*‘ Desiderata Curiosa,” where a letter is inserted from Dr. Brett 
to Dr. Warren, the president of Trinity Hall, in which he says 
that, calling on Lord Winchilsea in 1720, his Lordship pointed 
out to him this entry in the register of Eastwell—* Anno 1520, 
Rycharde Plantagenet was buryed the 22nd daye of December ;” 
beyond this, not a word is known of him excepting what tradi- 
tion affords, which, with some slight variations, for there are two 
versions of his history, is as follows. When sir Thomas Moyle 
built Eastwell, he observed that his principal bricklayer, when- 
ever he quitted his work, retired with a book, a circumstance 
which attracted his attention, and on inquiry he found he was 
reading Latin: he then told sir Thomas his secret, which was, 
that he was boarded with a Latin Schoolmaster, without know- 
ing who were his relations, —s was fifteen or sixteen ; that 
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he was occasionally visited by a gentleman who provided for his 
expenses ; that this person one day took him to a fine house 
where he was presented to a gentleman handsomely drest, 
wearing a “ star and garter,” who gave him money, and con- 
ducted him back to school; that some time afterwards the same 
gentleman came to him, and took him into Leicestershire and to 
Bosworth field, when he was carried to king Richard’s tent ; 
that the king embraced him, told him he was his son; adding, 
“ Child, to-morrow, I must fight for my crown; and assure 
yourself, if I lose that, I will lose my life too, but I hope to pre- 
serve both: do you stand in such a place (pointing to the spot) 
where you may see the battle, out of danger, and when 1 have 
gained the victory come to me. I will then own you to be mine, 
and take care of you: but if [ should lose the battle, then shift 
as well as you can, and take care to let nobody know that I am 
your father, for no mercy will be shewn to any one so nearly 
related to me;” that the king gave him a purse of gold and dis- 
missed him; that he followed those directions, and when he 
saw the battle was lost and the king slain, he hastened to London, 
sold his horse and his fine clothes, and the better to conceal 
himself from all suspicion of being the son of a king, and that 


he might gain a livelihood, he put himself apprentice to a 

bricklayer, and generally spent his spare time in reading. Sir 

Thomas, finding him very old, is said to have offered him the 
h 


run of his kitchen, which he declined, on the ground of his patron 
having a large family; but asked his permission to build a 
small house in one of his fields, and this being granted, he built 
a cottage, and continued in it till his death. 

Such is the bare and imperfect story which in the hands 
of the necromancer before us, has become as completely meta- 
morphosed as Cinderella and her Pumpkin. Up to the period 
of king Richard’s death, the author has, however, adhered as 
closely as possible to the original, and no other liberties are 
taken than, according to the best model of Historical Romances, 
are fair and legitimate ; and neither truth nor probability are for 
a moment outraged: but, on the fall of the king, the author 
wholly abandons himself to his imaginative powers; and so far 
as Historical accuracy, in relation to his hero is concerned, the 
incidents would have applied equally as well, if not better, to 
any of the young scions of the royal family who died in their 
infancy: and whom he might, with equal consistency, have 
called out of their graves to have “ adorned his tale.” 

It would have been a fatal error in a Romance which had not 
the higher motive in view of “ illustrating public events and 
domestic manners,” to represent this insignificant bricklayer or 
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mason, such a personage as he appears in this volume; and this 
strikes us as being so radical a defect in the plan as not to be 
redeemed by the Skill, the information, and research, which the 
author has elsewhere evinced. The story itself, when separated 
from the objections we have urged, is a very pleasing though a 
melancholy one. The characters are forcibly delineated; and 
there is a graphic power in many of the scenes, a spirit and feel- 
ing in several of the colloquies, which make us the more lament 
that so much talent should have been employed on a tale that loses 
the interest it would otherwise possess, by many violent and unne- 
cessary outrages on historical truth, and even upon what may 
be termed, historical probability. In the author’s future works, 
and there is so much promise in the present that we shall look 
for them with pleasure, we would earnestly suggest to him, if 
fame be his object, to mould his historical and antiquarian in- 
formation, as well as the fruits of his future researches, in a 
form which would be of permanent value ; or if profit be his in- 
centive, and “ Romances” are the shape in which he will again 
appear before the public, let him adhere as closely as possible 
to truth in delineating the lives and characters of the histori- 
cal personages he may introduce; let him have recourse to fic- 
tion only in domestic affairs, and in relation to individuals of his 
own creation which will afford ample scope for his imagination, 
and a fair field for the display of the extensive antiquarian 
knowledge, which he possesses. Let him be exhorted, too, to 
abandon the affectation of trying to imitate the language of the 
period he may select. The attempt, to be successful, requires 
that ideas be subservient to words and phrases: the author 
must not only speak but think like people of the time; and 
as this is impossible, it is as vain as useless to undertake it. 
The introduction of obsolete words—‘“ albeit,” ‘« peradventure,” 
“methought,” and such like, even if, as in the volume before us, 
they be repeated till they create disgust, present a very imperfect 
idea of the style of the sixteenth century, and produce no other 
resemblance to it than a dandy of Bond-street, dressed in other 
respects in the height of the present fashion, but with a helmet on 
his head, gauntlets on his hands, and ancient spurs on his shoes, 
would to a warrior of the middle ages. 

In both cases affectation only would be conspicuous, and 
the author of “ The Last of the Plantagenets” has too much 
merit to render it necessary that he should appear in a literary 
masquerade. 
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Art. V.—A Treatise on Cobbett’s Corn ; containing Instructions for pro- 
pagating and cultivating the Plant, and for harvesting and pre- 
serving the Crop; and also an account of the several uses to which 
the produce is applied, with minute directions relative to each mode 
of application. By William Cobbett. London. 1828. 


T is a property of genius, not only to be in love with its chosen 
pursuit, but at the same time to make others in love with it. 
Mr. Cobbett writes about his own beloved corn, as he calls it, 
with an enthusiastic freshness that communicates itself to the 
most listless reader: it is hardly possible to keep the plough out 
of the ground as you read his description of the plant, and the 
history of its cultivation. It is not, however, only so with this 
his last and greatest hobby, but it was so with all former ones. 
Which of his readers has not wished to plant locust trees ? Who 
could turn over the Cottage Economy without envying the cab- 
bage-garden and the bee-hive? How many orchardists have bought 
his apple-trees! When Cobbett loves, he loves with all his 
heart and soul: the contemplation of the object of his affections 
warms his imagination into a glow, and he grasps it with the 
athletic power of a man to whom nature has been liberal in 
both physical and intellectual gifts. Like all true lovers too, he 
finds no pleasure in aught else; he turns away with indifference 
from all but the favourite subject, and resents with the fury of 
a wild animal the solicitations of any other claimant upon his 
attentions. We are persuaded by Cobbett, that his corn is the 
best and greatest benefit that could be bestowed upon the 
country: but then we have before, under his influence, dreamed 
of nothing but locust trees ; we have been wrapped in wonder 
over the productive power of cabbages; we have been taught b 
him to detest tea-slop, and to place the juice of John Barley- 
corn, and the fat of the pea-fed hog above all other earthly plea- 
sures. If, therefore, we seem in our accounts of Cobbett’s last 
and most amusing publication, to lean too much to the side of 
our author, it must be remembered, that we are easily per- 
suaded by the rural Cobbett—the political is, to our minds, ano- 
ther and far less useful man. 

The value of Indian Corn has never been disputed: it could 
not, by men who had ever seen the corn of America, or the 
maize of the more southern districts of France. Its introduc- 
tion into England has not been speculated upon ; for it was sup- 
posed there was an iz limine objection, that in our climate it 
would not ripen. In the more northern part of France, for the 
same reason, its cultivation is not known, and in the map pre- 
fixed to Arthur Young’s Travels in France and other countries, 
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may be seen a line drawn across the country, which line he 
considered was the limit of the maize country. Neither has this 
experiment till now been tried, for Cobbett’s corn is a different 
variety of Indian or American, from that cultivated either in 
the new or old world. It appears that it is a dwarfish species, 
and one which will not only ripen in this country, but produce 
results of fertility beyond that calculated upon in the United 
States in the most prosperous seasons. It was an accident 
which threw it into Mr. Cobbett’s hands : his son brought some 
seeds from plants growing in a gentleman’s garden in the 
French province of Artois, and it was only at this son’s repeated 
entreaty that he was prevailed upon to try its effects. And 
even this entreaty from a son might not have prevailed, had not 
the influence of a sleepless night from the heat of summer, led 
to a conversation to be followed by results so important. The 
moment of conception of great designs is a proper subject 
of record, and every body has read Gibbon’s pompous descrip- 
tion of the scene and circumstances under which the idea of 
writing the history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire presented itself to his mind. Mr. Cobbett has marked mi- 
nutely the epoch, which in future ages will be called the Epoch 
of the Rise of Indian Corn in England. It was on the 7th of June 
at night--the night was hot—Cobbett was lying with his son 
in agarden-house—they could not sleep—but it is right that the 
father of corn, the pron the Triptolemus, should himself inform 
us of the origin of his offspring. It used to be said of a mine- 
ralogical professor at Cambridge, that he was as eloquent about 
a stone as another man could be on the death of his first born. 
Cobbett is always eloquent, for all his subjects are his children, 
and he is as interested in the progress of fadian corn, or locust 
trees, or Newtown pippins, or whatever may take his fancy, as 
he is in that of John M., or James P. Cobbett, the two hopeful 
students of Lincoln’s Inn. 

‘In the month of June, 1827, my son and I slept one night 
in the same room in the garden-house at Barn-elm. The night 
was very hot, and neither his bed nor mine was cool enough to 
permit us to get to sleep, in a case like which people generally 
get to talking ; and I, in a mood, half between restlessness and 
laziness, asked him, whether Mr. Walker had planted his corn. 
He said he had; and that led him off into a train of arguing, 
the object of which was, to maintain his former opinion relative 
to the great benefits that would attend the cultivation of this 
crop. He entered into a calculation of the distances, the space 
of ground required by each plant, the number of plants upon 
an acre, the number of ears upon a plant, the quantity of seed 
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upon an ear, ending in a statement of the amount of the crop 
per acre. He then dwelt upon the quantity and value of the 
fodder, upon the facility of cultivation, upon the small quantity 
of seed required for an acre; and, finally, upon the preparation 
which the growing of the crop would make for a succeeding 
crop of wheat. 

* At last, I became interested, as the old woman did at the 
sermon, merely by dint of the length of the endeavour to con- 
vince me. “ Its a pity,” said the old girl, “ to give the gentle- 
man so much trouble to save our souls, and we go to the devil 
after all.” I do confess, that I was very hard to be convinced ; 
I became interested to be sure, and I resolved to give the thing 
a trial immediately, if possible, or rather to set about it immedi- 
ately ; but, I confess, that if the thing had been urged upon 
me by almost any other person, I should not have done it; and 
that I did it, after all, from a desire to avoid treating with indif- 
ference that which my son had taken so much pains to convince 
me was an object of importance, and one well worthy of the 
attention of a person to whom so many thousands of the peo- 
ple were ready to look up for useful information. 

« “Well, then,” said I, “ William, we will give your little corn 
a trial, for it is not too late yet.” But now a difficulty that 
ae to be insuperable arose; namely, that the seed was 
all gone! The seed was all planted in Sussex. As soon as I 
reflected on this, I became realiy eager to make the experiment; 
so true it is, that we seldom know the full value of what we 
have had, till we have lost it. I recollected, however, that I had 
rather recently seen an ear or two of this corn in some seed- 
drawers that I had in the garden-house, not being quite sure, 
however, that they were of the true sort ; and now I, who had so 
long turned from the subject rather with indifference, could not 
go to sleep for my doubts, my hopes, and fears, about these two 
bits of ears of corn. We had no Feht, or I should have got up 
to go and hunt the boxes, which I did as soon as day-light ap- 
peared, and there, to my great joy, I found two bits of ears of 
corn, which from the size and shape of the cobb, I knew to be 
of the true sort. This was upon the 8th of June in the morning.’ 

Indian corn is a kind of corn tree, so that it would be ex- 
empt from the sneer of the Tartars who despise the men that 
live on “ the top a weed.” The top of Indian Gorn supplies the 
place of hay or of straw for fodder : it is the flower of the plant, 
and bears the farina like the wheat-ear, but the grains are 
deposited in the ears which come out of the stalk lower down. 
These ears are enveloped in their leaves which are called the 
husk. The number of ears varies in different plants, three is 
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the common number. Seven areacuriosity. One stalk in Mr. 
Cobbett’s field bore seven ears, and Mr. Cobbett, jun. sent it as 
a present to the king’s gardener at Kew, comparing it to that 
“ one stalk mentioned in Pharaoh’s dream of the seven years of 
“plenty.” For it must not be forgotten that Mr. Cobbett main- 
tains that Indian corn is the true corn of scripture, and defends 
this opinion by many plausible arguments. We have no room 
to discuss them, and shall only eee in contravention, that 
Indian corn is not now known in Palestine or Syria, and that it 
is dangerous to raise a verbal discussion fended upon a transla- 
tion. His argument is, however, well worth the attention of all 
our biblical readers. In America the Indian corn alone mono- 
polizes the name of corn: all other corn is called grain : so im- 
portant is the cultivation of it there, that it puzzles the Yankees 
exceedingly to know how the old country can get on without 
corn; and so identified is the great roll of grain, with the name 
of an ear of corn, that when Mr. Cobbett once read an account 
to an American farmer, of a young English lord lying dangerously 
ill from having swallowed an ear of corn; the man started up 
and exclaimed a whole ear of corn! no wonder that poor John 
Bull is in such a miserable state, when his lords have got swal- 
lows like that. ; 
The Indian corn being a large plant requires both air and 
space: it is consequently raised in hills her apart, after the 
manner of our hop plants ; and reckons upon a deep ploughing 
between the hills after it is partly grown up for a supply of 
health and vigour. This great distance between the hills, some- 
times placed four feet apart one way, and five feet apart another 
way, and the height of the plant with its lofty top and its late- 
ral ears form a far different picture than that presented by an 
English corn field. Cobbett’s or the dwarf corn is, however, 
only four feet high: he planted his in rows three feet apart, 
which distance he is inclined to think is too small. ‘Three 
feet do not, give room for good, true, and tolerably deep plough- 
ing: and that is the main thing in the cultivation of com, 
which indeed will not thrive well, if the ground be not deeply 
moved, and very near to the plants to which they are growing. 
You will see in America a field of corn late in June, perhaps, 
which has not been ploughed, looking to day sickly and sallow. 
Look at it only in four days time, if ploughed the ) after you 
saw it, and its colour is totally changed. Five feet are ac- 
cordingly recommended as the distance between the rows, and 
six inches only between the plants.” In speaking of some irre- 
gularity that had crept into his distances during his late ex- 
periment, he takes occasion to denounce the mouthy labourer ; 
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the man who talks, being in the opinion of this great talker and 
scribbler, only worse than the man who writes. 

‘A man can hardly have a worse quality than that of being 
talkative while at work; or, as the country people call it, 
“mouthy,” which is the proper word to designate the quality. 
A man may be strong; he may be willing ; he may be Bendy; 
but if he be mouthy he is a disturber of the peace of the farm- 
house, and you never can employ him with other men. His 
sonorous voice is sure to make all the rest prick up their ears: 
they talk too, if not in the way of emulation, in the way of reply 
or observation ; and if you let them alone, you have a colloquial 
assembly rivalling in their way the Catholic Association in Ire- 
land. Up go the backs of them all: not that they want to rest 
themselves, or to slight your work; but, they want to reply or 
observe upon the interesting points mooted by the orator.’ 

A great advantage of Indian or Cobbett’s corn is, that it 
occupies the ground for little more than half the year: it is 
planted in May or June and ripens-in November. Unlike com- 
mon corn or grain where there is generally a superabundance of 
blades, every plant of India corn is of importance: it can- 
not be spared ; and as the sweetness of the early growth renders 
it a tempting prey to birds, insects, and rabbits, it becomes 
necessary to guard againt their encroachments with the most 
lively care. Mr. Cobbett’s account of the depredations of the 
birds is highly characteristic of his familiar and agreeable style 
of didactic composition : it is coarse, but it is the vigorous coarse- 
ness of nature—of rude strength—and not the disgusting vul- 
garity of the dregs of civilization. 

‘ Rooks, partridges, pheasants, crows, magpies, jays, black- 
birds, thrushes, larks, and several other birds, but particularly 
the numerous andimpudent sparrows, not forgetting the pigeons, 
and their first-cousins, the innocent doves, which last are the 
most mischievous and most cunning of all, seem equally fond of 
the spear of the corn; a thing which I was wholly unaware of, 
until they had done me great mischief, which it was by no means 
in my power to repair. An innocent dove will come peeping 
round the field; and after having settled, in the most modest 
manner, amongst the thickest branches of a tree or a bush, 
as if to disguise from the admiring farmer her spangled dress 
and the white ruff round her neck, and her pretty blue and love- 
inspiring eyes, will, the moment his back is turned, slip down 
upon the ground, get upon a row of corn, and trip along like a 
Circassian, from spear to spear, till she has got twenty or thirty 
in her craw. These are done for; for, though they will shoot 
up again, they will be feeble, backward, and, in short, the crop 
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is almost wholly destroyed ; for the lady-dove does not devour 
the top of the spear, but, regulated by the maxim, that the 
nearer the bone the sweeter the meat, she plucks if off as nearly 
to the ground as possible, or a little way into the ground, 
swallows the bottom, and rejects the top. The mortification 
which these wretched creatures gave me last spring made me 
a hundred times think of the Scripture and say, that, if I must 
have one of the two, give me the cunning serpent in preference 
to the harmless dove ; for any thing so mischievous as these, of 
the feathered race, I know nothing of. 

‘The rook always keeps above board, and his colour causes 
him to be seen from afar. Rooks move in battalions, too; but 
these melancholy doves are like private stealers, that depend 
upon their powers of deception. They are as silent, as nimble, 
and as demure, as she-pick pockets, All the others make some 
noise of other, but the doves make none; and there is no way 
of matching them, but being continually, during the hours of 
day-light, in the field with a gun. Larks are very bad ; for the 
fields are their roosting-place ; but a gun fired off now and then 
in the field, and in various parts of it, will keep the whole of the 
feathered race away. I did not discover this until it was too 
late to prevent great mischief; and if I had not discovered it at 
all, I verily believe I should have lost nine tenths of the crop. 
When I did discover it, I had a man constantly in the field 
with a gun, firing off powder now and then, and the depreda- 
tions instantly ceased. But observe, the gun must be heard in 
the field, not only as soon as it is light, but a little while before 
it is light, or the guardianship is totally useless ; for birds go 
to bed before it is dark, and they move from their roost at the 
very first glimmering of light. This, however, is no very great 
thing to do, seeing that the danger lasts for only about a fort- 
night, for by that time the plants become no delicacy to the 
birds. Most farmers have a son who would rather be shooting 
a gun off all the day, than be at plough or harrow; and, even 
if it be necessary to hire a man for the purpose, the cost is not 
very great.’ j 

Cobbett warns the corn-planter against the vanity of Shoy- 
toys as he callsthem. ‘ Shoy-toys,” says he, “ though equal in 
the field to Burdett and others, in a place which it would be, 
in a rustic work, inapplicable to name, exercise their influence, 
but for avery short spaceof time. Thebirds, fullas quick-sighted 
as borough-mongers, quickly perceive that their guardianshi 
of the treasures of the farmer is a mere sham. And, like the 
sparrows in my neighbour’s garden at Bottley, they will in a 
short time make the top of the hat of a shoy-toy, a table, 
whereon to enjoy the repast which they have purloined,” 
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Besides birds, and slugs, and grubs, there are the legalized 
enemies of the farmer, the Act-of-Parliament plunderers of the 
crops, the game, the hares, rabbits, and partridges ; with these 
the planter of corn makes short work ; he plainly tells us, that 
where the farmer is not allowed to kill them, there corn cannot 
be ; and the sentence, by its weight and emphasis, would seem 
to contain within it the death-warrant of the game-laws. The 
next foes to be met are the weeds, “the patriots of the soil,” as 
poor Perry used to call the whigs.” In the case of corn, these 
patriots are to be instantly put down on their first appearance, 
or corn is not to be expected ; “the poor corn-plant, if left to 
itself, will soon be like Gulliver when Sonal down by the Lilli- 
putians.” The hoe is the instrument to be used on this occasion, 
and then the plough; the latter operation is repeated twice ; 
two double ploughings are the death of weeds, and the life of 
the plants; the first takes place when the corn is from six to 
eight inches high, and the second, about the middle of July, or 
earlier, when the plants are about a foot and a half high, or 
from that to two feet. ‘‘ Let no one,” says our author, “ be afraid 
of their tearing about the roots of the plants, when they are at 
this advanced age and height ;” and in encouraging them to 
pursue the work resolutely and fearlessly, he tells them of the 
way in which the Yankee farmer manages the matter, and 
digresses, as he loves to digress, into a picture of manners, or 
an old recollection. 

‘ Ninety-nine of my readers out of a hundred, and I dare say, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand, will shudder 
at the thought of tearing about in this manner; thinking that 
breaking-off, tearing-off, cutting-off, the roots of such large 
plants, just as they are coming into bloom, must be a sort of 
work of destruction. Let them read the book of Mr. Tull; or 
let them go and see my friends the Yankees, who ponerally 
drive the thing off to the last moment, especially if they be 
young enough to have a “ frolic” stand between them and the 
ploughing of the corn ; or if the wife want the horses to go ten or 
twenty miles to have a gossip with a neighbour over a comfort- 
able cup of tea; but they, to do them justice, do not forget the 
beef steaks, or the barbecued fowls, on these occasions ; that is 
to say, a fowl ee up in the yard, scalded in a minute, cleaned 
the next, and splitted down the back, and clapped upon the 
gridiron (favourite en of mine), and then upon the table, 
along with the hot cakes, the preserved peaches, and the com- 
fortable cup of tea. Ifa wife want the horses for this purpose, 
or for any other, and should continue too long a time in a visiting 
or frolicking humour, the poor corn gives signs of the conse- 
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uence, by becoming yellow, and sharp-pointed at the blade. 
by and by, however, the Yankee comes with his plough ; and 
it would frighten an English farmer out of his senses to see how 
he goes on, swearing at the horses, and tearing about the ground, 
and tumbling it up aguinst the plants ; but, at any rate, moving 
it all pretty deeply, somehow orother. Ihave seen them do this 
when the tassel was nearly at its full height, and when the silk 
was appearing from the ears. One rule is invariable; that is, 
that if the corn be not ploughed at all there will be no crop; 
there will be tassel, and the semblance of ears; but (upon 
ordinary land, at least), there will be no crop at all.’ 

The truth is, that though we agree with the author in esteem- 
ing the importance and utility of his — at a great 
price, we are constrained to confess, that it is his digression 
from the main topic, which has given us perhaps, a livelier plea- 
sure than the prospect of the land of plenty, into which this 
country is to be metamorphosed ; and that had he, like other 
writers on similar subjects, stuck to the mere didactic, perhaps 
we should never have read his book, certainly never taken in it 
the interest of a reporter upon its contents. His observations 
on rural economy bring to our mind so many pleasing images ; 
the moving pictures he sets before us, outshine Morland in the 
apy 9 and even greater and more famous masters than 

e, in their living truth, their sweet-smelling freshness. Of 
this kind of digression in this volume, the eulogy on the gentle 
and patient ox gave us the most genuine delight. Perhaps he 
is unjust to the horse, but we must remember, “ he babbles of 
green fields,” and “ his talk is of bullocks.” This must be his 
excuse, if the man who can write so beautifully stands in need 
of excuse: the extract which follows is a part of the passage 
alluded too. 

‘ The ox is the natural assistant of man in the labours of the 
field. So he was in the days of Moses, and throughout the 
whole of the periods of the transactions of which the Bible is a 
history. We read in the Bible of war-horses ; of horses draw- 
ing chariots; but we never find an allusion to horses employed 
in the tillage of the land ; for which, by their gentleness, by the 
nature of the food which they require, by their great docility, 
oxen seem to have been formed by nature. When I was in 
Long Island, I had a pair of large oxen and a pair of small 
ones ; and, from that time I have been astonished at their not 
being more in use in England. If you want to do a very long 
day’s work in summer time, it is necessary to rest in the middle 
of the day, and particularly if the weather be hot. Whata 
clutter there is with horses in thiscase. They must be brought 
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into the stable, rubbed down, fed at manger, and taken out 
again to the field, be the distance what it may ; an ox is uncol- 
lared or unyoked, turned into the nearest field which has no 
crop in it; and, perhaps you may let him loose in the field 
where you are at plough, and he there, either on the unploughed 

round, or round the hedges, gets him a luncheon, and is ready 
for you when you come back. The docility of oxen is beyond 
_ belief to those who have not been in the habit of using them. 
My man in Long Island, used, in summer time, to go out with 
his yoke and his bows just at break of day ; that is to say, as 
soon as he could see the oxen at fifty or sixty yards from him ; 
for there it is a great thing to get the main of the work done 
before ten o’clock, and after five, in order to avoid the burning 
heat of the day. He generally found the oxen lying down, in 
which respect again they were so much better than the dainty 
and capricious horse, which will sometimes stand upon his legs, 
even for a week together. As soon as the man got a sight of 
the oxen, for the space was large, he used to call out “* Haw, boys.” 
At the second call, somewhat more loud than the former, the 
oxen used to rise up and look at him, and then look at one ano- 
ther. When he approached them near enough for his words to 
be distinctly heard, he used to call out, “ come under,” upon 
which the oxen began to walk off slowly towards him. The 
next words were, “ Come under, I TELL ye,” pronounced in a 
very commanding and even angry tone, upon which the oxen 
set off to him at full trot, bringing their heads up close to his 
body, and putting the yokes round their necks, each fastened at 
the top with a little piece of wood, away he walked, and they 
after him, into the field, where a single plough-chain hooked on 
to a ring in the yoke, sent the plough along in aminute. There 
are two objections stated to the use of oxen. Itis said, that 
they go slowly ; and so they ought: and, on the finest arable 
farms that I ever saw, and I believe are the finest in the world, 
I mean, in the vales of Wiltshire, the horses go as slowly 
as foot can fall. It is the history of the tortoise and the hare ; 
the movements must be slow in such acase; and, if the time be 
weil husbanded, slow movements are the best.’ 

How calm, how tranquillizing is this picture of peaceful labour, 
and how consolatory the cheerful submission of the gentle animal 
to his useful task. Quite in another strain is our author’s ridi- 
cule of the farrier, his abuse of the carter, and his triumphant 
enumeration of the ailings of the poor horse. In true homel 
English humour the Registrar has no competitor living : and it 
is much rather to the buoyancy of his imagination than to the 
soundness of his tenets that he owes his widely-extended fame. 
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There is, however, as muchtruth as humour in the following 
portion of the section we have already in part transcribed. 

‘One of the great plagues of horses is the blacksmith, who 
may almost be looked upon as an inmate of the farm-yard, acting 
as he generally does, in the double capacity of horse-shoe-maker 
and farrier, in the former of which, he, several times in every 
year, actually makes business for himself in the latter. In short, 
this may be called an everlasting visitor ; and, being a prowler 
about from place to place, he brings all the news regularly, 
once or twice a week ; and gathers a goodly group about him 
at the stable-door. Then, just at the time when you want the 
team to go out, ahorse has got a shoe loose; he must be taken 
to the blacksmith, at perhaps a mile distance; or the blacksmith 
must be brought; and he, unluckily, is gone to another farm. 
How often does it happen (and every farmer will say it) fora 
waggon or cart, which ought to be off before day-light, to be 
kept at home till eight o’clock, waiting for the operations of the 
blacksmith! How often does it happen for a harvest-waggon, 
to stand still for hours from the same cause! With oxen you 
have none of these plagues, and none of the heavy expenses 
that accompany them. Third: there is the farrier, with his 
balls, and his drinks, and his salve, and his tow, and all his 
tinkerings about day after day, week after week, and month 
after month. There is the grease, and the pole-evil, and the 
glanders, and the strangles, and the fret, and the coughs, and the 
staggers, and the botts, and various other nasty and troublesome 
diseases. The ox knows none of these: hesets themall, Botrr 
SmitTu’s name-sakes and the whole, completely at defiance. If 
he get /amed by any means, you have only to let him lay ina 
rough field or a meadow and rest until he be well; and if the 
lameness be incurable, still he will fat with very little trouble, 
and will, nineteen times out of twenty sell for more than he 
cost. The farrier’s bill is a manuscript of considerable length, 
winding up with a decent allegation im figures. You will find 
not a single ball omitted; and, generally speaking, I say 
generally speaking, the cost of the farrier is far beyond 
the good that he does; and in innumerable cases, you have 
at last to send the horse to the dog-kennel. Fourth: a per- 
sonage coming still more home to you; I mean the carter. 
A carter is the sole master of the horses with which he goes ; 
and, in nine cases out of ten, he is, as far as concerns them 
and their labours, pretty nearly the master of their owner. 
He must have his way pretty much as to quantity and quality of 
food, as to hours of labour, and as to various other things, in 
which, if you do not give way to him, you must make up. your 
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mind to get rid of him; and, even then, you only exchange one 
sort of half-master for another. If you be peremptory in 
your commands to him, and insist upon such or such a quantity 
of work being done, in such or such a space of time, and also 
insist upon having your own way with regard to the food of the 
horses, he has a way of making their rough coats and bare bones 
convince you, that he understood these matters a great deal 
better than you. With oxen you have no part of this everlast- 
ing plague. They want neither currying, nor rubbing ; they 
want no straw cut up for chaff, they want no stables to be 
cleaned out, once or twice a day ; they want no careful racking 
up by candle-light; they want no man in the stable, two hours 
before it is time to turn out to work : turned into the field or the 
meadow, or turned to the cribs in their yard, they are ready at 
day-light to receive the collar or the yoke, and they are at work 
without any previous ceremony. The carter gets drunk, or quits 

ou, which he legally may, in the middle of harvest, though he 

as been living upon you all the winter; he may do this legally 
if he be fired with the love of fame to be acquired in his Majes- 
ty’s service. With oxen you set both the carter, and this most 
injurious law at defiance. 

The first operation on the grown plants is that of topping ; 
this is the planter’s hay harvest; the tops serve for chaff, for dry 
food instead of hay, for fodder. They are cut off above the 
ears, collected by a cart going along the intervals or roads, 
and stacked for winteruse. Mr. Cobbett’s harvest of tops was 
not so successful as it might have been: this arose from his 
absence at the favourable opportunity for stacking : he was se- 
duced he says to Penenden Heath by the ecstatic delight of 
hearing Mr. Shiel, and of having ocular and auricular demon- 
stration of the surprising fact that a man can be heard in a north- 
west direction to the distance in a straight line of more than thirty 
miles, which the same words coming from the same lips (or 
words said to be the same) cannot be ceed at more than thirty 
inches towards the south-east.” ‘“‘ However’, he concludes “ the 
delight arising from the discovery was not and is not for a moment 
to be put in competition with the saving of a crop of corn-tops.” 

The ears of corn are stripped off when the grain is hard, and 
carried in carts to the barns, and placed in corn cribs adapted for 
the purpose. The grains are taken off the pithy cylinder on 
which they grow, by being rubbed or scraped ona piece of iron ; 
in America a bayonet (a weapon called by the Yankees Uncle 
George’s toasting fork) is invariably used for the purpose : the 
cylinder, now bared of its grain, is called the cobb. The delicate 
leaves by which the ear is enveloped is, as has been mentioned, 
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called the husk ; it may be used for the stuffing of beds: Mr. 
Cobbett has converted some of it even into paper, by which, as 
he says, he hopes to propitiate Doctor Black, the feelosophers, 
and the admirers of the march of intellect: he has actually 
printed the title page and contents of the oe book on paper 


manufactured from it, and tolerably good kind of paper it seems 
to be, with a tawny tinge, perhaps, but altogether certainly a 
curiosity. The cobb is sometimes cut up for chaff and is also 
used for corks. “ Never did I see,” says our author, “ any other 
corks in a farm-house in America: the Yankee puts it into his 
bottle to carry drink to his work in the fields: the wife puts it 
into her bottles of various sorts, which hold the spirits, the 
cherry-brandy, and other such things, calculated to lighten the 
head. and to cheer the heart of man and woman.” 

In Mr. Cobbett’s sanguine temperament the uses to which the 
= is applicable are wonderfully numerous and important. 

nder the heads of pig-feeding, sheep-feeding, and cow-feeding, 
poultry-feeding, and horse-feeding, ie gives an account of his 
own experiments and observations.. They are too minutely ex- 
pounded, forus to do more than refer to them as encouragements 
to examination : of the thriving condition of the American horses 
Cobbett gives an example in his amusing vein, and by a trial 
made at his own farm in Long Island, he proved that neither 
their strength nor speed deteriorates on Corn. 

‘ When in Long Island, I lived twenty miles from New York; 
I kept, as is the fashion of the farmers in the island, a pair of 
horses to drive in a light waggon with a pole; and though this 
waggon (the nicest thing in this world) is used for all purposes 
upon the farm, not excepting stone cart, and timber cart (for 
the sides taken off it becomes a little timber carriage) ; though 
it be very strong, it is, owing to its being made of locust, white 
oak and hickory wood, in every part, of size so small, a reall 
light affair, not exceeding in weight the common rattling English 
post-chaise. This waggon and pair is kept by every farmer of 
substance, for carrying things to market especially ; and, not 
unfrequently (twice every week in the year at the least), taking 
the wife out a visiting, as before mentioned, to take a comfortable 
cup of tea and a gossip. My horses went very frequently to 
New York, and were much about on a par, in point of strength 
and swiftness, with those of the general run of my neighbours, 
who, amidst all their long-faced gravity and absence of ambition 
and rivalship, have, nevertheless, this one species of folly ; that, 
in going upon the road, it is looked upon as a sort of slur on 
one, if another pass him, going in the same direction ; and this 
folly prevails to as great a degree as amongst our break-neck 
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coachmen; and you will see an old Quaker, whom, to look at, 
as he sits perched in his waggon, you would think had been cut 
out of stone a couple of hundred years ago; or hewed out of a 
log of wood, with the axe of some of the first settlers—if he 
hear a rattle behind him, you will see him gently turn his head ; 
if he be passing a tavern at the time he pays little attention, and 
refrains from laying his whip upon the “ creatures,” seeing that 
he is morally certain that the rattler will stop to take “ a grog” 
at the tavern; but if no such invitation present itself, and espe- 
cially if there be a tavern two or three miles a-head, he begins 
immediately to make me against the consequences of the 
impatience of his rival, who, he is aware, will push him hard, 
and on they go as fast as they can scamper, the successful 
driver talking of the “ glorious achievement” for a week. It 
would lave been a shame to pass two years and a half amongst 
these happy people without contracting their habits ; and, there- 
fore, my horses, whether driven by myself, by my sons, or by 
any body else, had their trials upon the road, not less frequently, 
at any rate, than those of other people; sometimes we were 
victorious, and sometimes defeated, but never the latter, without 
pretending that we did not want to go so fast. Until the year 
1819, I used to feed as others did, with oats, barley, rye, and 
cut chaff; but in that year I could not have these without pur- 
chasing ; and I had a great stock of corn which I had purchased 
in the ear. My horses had, therefore, nothing but corn for the 
whole of that year, until the month of November, when I came 
away ; and they beat every pair of horses on the road, till at last 
nobody that knew them ever attempted a rivalship.’ 

The branch of man-feeding of Cobbett is, of course, an im- 
portant department of the subject. The forms in which it is 
made palatable and nutritious are numerous, and appear under 
names of American origin that will sound strange in the English 
ear. Before the corn is ripe it is frequently roasted in the state 
of green ears. ‘ When the whole of the grains are brown, you 
lay them in a dish and put them upon the table; they are so 
many little bags of roasted milk, the sweetest that can be 
imagined, or, rather, are of the most delightful taste. You leave 
a little tail of the ear, two inches long, or thereabouts, to turn it 
and handle. it by. You take a thin piece of butter, which will 
cling to the knife on one side, while you gently rub it over the 
ear from the other side ; then the ear is battered : then you take 
a little salt according to your fancy, and sprinkle it over the ear: 
you then take the tail of the ear in one hand, and bite the grains 
off the cobb.” “ No wonder that this was ordered to be a meat- 
offering of the first-fruits unto the Lord; for it is the most 
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savoury, the most delightful thing that ever was eaten by man.” 
In the shape of porridge the corn is called suppawn: Mr. Cobbett 
informs us, with the amusing particularity of a happy egotist, of 
the manner in which he feeds his family upon suppawn, and other 
substantial meats; and not only the manner and the times of 
their meals, but likewise of the mode of cookery, and the style 
and fashion of his utensils, and how far he individually deviates 
from the fare of his farming-men. We learn that he dines at 
twelve o’clock on suppawn and butcher’s meat, that he sups on 
bread and milk at six, that he goes to bed at eight, that he rises 
every morning of his life at four; that before ten o’clock he has 
finished his writing for the day, and, that though no man has 
written more than . has, that he never knew any one who en- 
joyed more leisure than he does, and has done. ‘“ Now is there 
a man on earth who sits at a table, on an average, so many 
hours in the day as I do? I do not believe that there is: and I 
say it, not with pride, but with gratitude, that I do not believe 
that the whole world contains a man who is more constantly 
blessed with health than I am. In winter I go to bed at nine, 
and I rise, if I do not oversleep myself, at four, or between four 
and five. I have always a clear head; I am ready to take the 
pen, or begin dictating, the moment I have — the fire, or it 

as been lighted for me, and, generally speaking, I am seldom 
more than five minutes in bed before I am asleep. Take such 
stuff as this, and put it into a secretary of state or prime minister, 
and think of the effect it would produce !” 

Mush is another form of the corn meal; “ it is not a word to 
squall out over a piano-forte,” he says, “ but it is a very good word 
and a real English word.” It seems to mean something which 
is half pudding, half porridge. Homany is the shape in which 
the corn meal is generally used in the southern states of America, 
but Mr. Cobbett has never seen it. Samp is the corn skinned, 
as we shell oats, or make pearl barley ; it is then boiled with 
pork or other meat, as we boil peas. It is in fact corn soup, 
superior to all preparations of pulse, on account of their indi- 
gestible qualities. 

The corn flour is not so adhesive as the wheat flour ; it is 
consequently not so well adapted to puddings and bread-making : 
nevertheless, Mr. Cobbett contrives to shew that his corn can 
make both inimitably ; but in respect of cakes there are no 
cakes in the world like the corn-cakes of America. They have 
the additional merit of being made in a minute: “ A Yankee 
will set hunger at defiance if you turn him into a wilderness with 
a flint and steel, and a bag of corn-meal or flour. He comes to 
the spot where he means to make his cookery, makes a large 
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wood fire upon the ground, which soon consumes every thing 
combustible beneath, and produces a large heap of coals. While 
the fire is preparing itself, the Yankee takes a little wooden or 
tin bowl (many a one has done it in the crown of his hat), in 
which he mixes up a sufficient quantity of his meal with water, 
and forms it into a cake of about a couple of inches thick. 
With a pole he then draws the fire open, and lays the cake down 
upon where the centre of the fire was. To avoid burning, he 
rakes some ashes over the cake first; he then rakes on a suitable 
quantity of the live embers, and his cake is cooked in a short 
space of time.” The three departments of puddings, and bread, 
and cakes, give rise to a great many more disquisitions than 
concern either their making or baking. There is, besides the 
history of puddings, a tirade against the conceit of the French, 
as regards their cookery ; the story of Mr. Curwen, in France, 
who would have a boiled leg of mutton and turnips for his dinner; 
a diatribe against potatoes, which are honoured with every foul 
epithet in My. Cobbett’s rich vocabulary, on account of the strict 
manner of enlisting in old times, when the men were laid naked 
upon a board, and thumped, and pinched, and probed, in order 
to ascertain that they were free from disease. The last chapters 
turn upon a comparison (which by the way is the most important 
point of view in which the question can be looked upon) of the 
quantity of corn and grain produced upon an equal space. 
According to Mr. Cobbett, he grew ninety-five bushels of corn 
on one acre of ground; reckoning the value of this corn equal to 
bad and stale samples of wheat, which, at the time Mr. Cobbett 
was writing, was selling at 45s. the quarter, Mr. Cobbett’s crop 
would be worth nearly 27/. the acre, three times, as he says, that 
of the average crop of wheat this same year. But in order to 
compare the worth of this crop with that of others, there are 
several considerations to be entered into besides this ; these it 
is needless to say, Mr. Cobbett shews are wholly in favour of 
Cobbett’s corn. However this may be, and even making a 
large allowance for the determination of the writer to see eve 

thing he loves couleur de rose, we think there can be little doubt 
of this fact, that he has made out a case for experiment, and still 
more, that they who have not made the experiment, are not 
entitled either to distrust or to gainsay his assertions. Itshould 
be observed, that there are two branches in Mr. Cobbett’s argu- 
ment; he maintains that his variety of Indian corn may be 
grown in this country : but should this not be confirmed by more 
general experiments, still his praises of the plant, as a valuable 
substitute for wheat, and even its superior applicability to 
domestic purposes, demand the same attention as before ; for if 
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it may be grown, it may be imported, as from Canada, without 
the imposition of a burthensome duty. 

We confess we took up Mr. Cobbett’s Treatise on Corn with 
a view chiefly of amusing ourselves; we, however, lay it down 
not only with the satisfaction of having heartily enjoyed the 
author’s sturdy humour, but also with a sincere interest in the 
success of his project. Whether we have communicated our 
interest in corn-planting we know not; assuredly, however, the 
specimens we have given of the Corn-Planter’s Guide, will 
induce many persons to resort to the fountain head of our 
information. 





Art. VI.—Journal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa, from the Bight of Benin to Soccatoo ; to which is added, 
the Journal of Richard Lander, from Kano to the sea-coast, 
partly by a more Eastern route. By the late Commander 
Clapperton, of the Royal Navy. London. Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 1829. . 


rPHE annals of African Discovery form a very curious portion 
of the history of the progress of human knowledge. The 

exhibit with extraordinary distinctness the circumstances which 
contribute to the perpetuation of error, and the fondness with 
which the mind clings, in spite of the remonstrances of. reason, 
to the dreams of poetry, avarice, or superstition. When the 
ancients had explored the country which they termed Lybia, 
and still saw extending before them a seemingly interminable 
region, the undiscovered wilderness became speedily peopled 
with the creations of their fancy. The gardens of the Hespe- 
rides smiled in the distance, and the Fortunate Islands and the 
Islands of the Blest bloomed in the bosom of the desert. Suc- 
ceeding adventurers sought, but in vain, to fix the local habita- 
tion of these Paradises of imagination. The beautiful idea led 
them, like a meteor, along the burning sands ; and then vanished 
at the approach of the pilgrims, leaving no trace of its existence 
but the name Oasis or island, which thenceforth clung to those 
isolated abodes of at least comparative fertility. The search 
abandoned on the continent, the Fortunate Islands were at last 
found to be literal islands in the ocean beyond ; and the Cana- 
ries, being the farthest point of ee were sung by Horace 
as a place to which man, in the midst of the cares and sorrows 
of the world, might flee away and be at rest. 

In the fifteenth century, long after the fables of the Greeks 
and Romans had shared in the downfal of their empires, a very 
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different superstition prevailed, but one which exerted a yet 
stronger influence on the progress of geographical discovery. 
It was understood that a Christian monarch, of vast wealth and 
power, designated, no one knows when, wherefore, or by whom, 
as Priest or Prestre John, possessed somewhere an extensive 
territory, surrounded by infidel nations. The Portuguese had 
explored all Asia in search of this hidden potentate, and had even 
asked the Grand Lama if he was Prestre John. Since the object 
of their inquiry was not in Asia, it followed that he must be in 
Africa; and the fact is singular but well authenticated, that to 
the pursuit of this phantom it is owing—for the temptations 
common to all the pirates and plunderers of Europe, slaves and 
gold, held only a secondary place—that in Africa the Portuguese 
made farther progress in discovery, than any of the moderns till 
the time of Mungo Park. 

To poetry and religious zeal succeeded the lust of gold and 
dominion, and France and England — successive troops of 
adventurers into the Senegal and Gambia, for the purpose of 
searching for wealth. But in later times, nobler and purer mo- 
tives have given a more effectual impetus to discovery. The 
travellers of France, haunted by the historical recollections 
which encompass Old Egypt like an atmosphere, have carried 
a lamp into the darkest recesses of the pyramids, and half 
succeeded in lifting up the mysterious veil of Isis ;* while the 
English, impelled at once by the spirit of scientific research 
and gallant adventure,’oddly but finely blended with the super- 
stitions of ancient geography, have penetrated to the very 
centre of Africa, 


* The bourne from whence few travellers return.’ 


The “names of power,” which have hitherto served geogra- 
hers to conjure with, are the Nile, the Niger, and Timbuctoo. 
n the same manner as Isis and Osiris were said by the my- 

thologists to be all the deities of Paganism together, so the Nile 

was imagined by the geographers, from Herodotus down- 
wards, to be all the rivers of Africa in one. ‘The relation 
by Herodotus of the expedition of the Nasamones, to which 
alone he seems to be indebted for his knowledge of the in- 

terior, is either entirely fabulous, or, if true, relates to a 

period when the aspect of the country was very different from 

that which it now presents. These early explorers of Africa, 
he says, set out from a district lying to the west of Cyrene, and 





* «Tam all that has been, that is, and that shall be, and none among 
mortals has hitherto lifted up my veil ;’’—Inscription engraved upon, the 
pavement of the Temple of Isis at Sais.— Plutarch. De Je, e¢ Og. 
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traversing successively the cultivated tracts of Lybia and the 
region inhabited by wild beasts, arrived at length at the great 
desert of sand. Through this they wandered for many days in 
a westerly direction, till they came to a plain diversified with 
trees. hile feasting on the fruit which they found there, 
they were munsunniied by a body of black men, who carried them 
through very extensive marshes to a city traversed by a great 
river flowing from west to east, and in which crocodiles were 
found. If the plain where these travellers were kidnapped was 
a part of Fezzan, or of any other oasis whatever, what becomes 
of the wilderness of burning sand which they must have crossed 
before arriving at the marshes they describe, or before meeting 
even with a solitary well in the desert, whose scanty waters 
might moisten their parched lips, and revive their fainting 
hearts ? This would have been by far the most remarkable part 
of their journey, and could not be passed over in silence. As 
for the lakes and marshes, these might have been found to a 
certain extent, either in the plains of Tafilet and Sigilmessa, 
7 near the banks of what has been called the Niger in central 
Africa, 

On recollecting, however, the exaggerations and absurdities 
into which early travellers have fallen, it may be allowable to 
reduce greatly the size of the river of the Nasamones, and 
pee the length of their journey. Eudoxus, who at a later 
i iod attempted to circumnavigate the continent, reported, if 

ela may be believed, that of the nations he saw along the coast, 
one was dumb, another wholly without tongues, and a third 
had their mouths entirely closed, receiving food through an 
orifice in the nose. Another instance of the empire which 
imagination holds in such circumstances, may be found in the 
expedition of the Carthaginians under Hanno. During the day 
time they swept along mysterious coasts, covered with woods, 
wrapt in profound silence ; but at night the shore was one blaze 
of fire, and tumultuous shouts, mingled with the sound of trum- 

ets, cymbals, and other instruments, rang through the forests. 

arther on, the whole region seemed in a blaze; the rivers 
which descended into the sea, were converted into torrents of 
fire; and when the adventurers attempted to land, the soil burned 
their feet. But it may be more to the purpose to observe, that 
although this celebrated voyage is — by Major Rennell 
to have extended beyond Sierra Leone, M. Gosselin argues with 
great ability, that the whole course was along the coast of Mo- 
rocco, and terminated near the river of Nun. Setting aside, 
however, the question of exaggeration on the part of the Nasa- 


mones or the interpreters of their story, the fact probably is, 
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that Herodotus having imbibed the idea of the western origin of 
the Nile which seems to have prevailed from the earliest times, 
no sooner heard of an important stream flowing from west to 
east, than with the latitude assumed by early geographers, he 
set it down at once as terminating in the Nile. It is re- 
markable, that up to the present day the Niger is supposed 
by many of the natives of central Africa to communicate with 
the Nile ; the deflection, therefore, which the river is now ascer- 
tained to take from its easterly to a southerly course, by no 
means proves that the ancients were ignorant of its existence, or 
in the language of a contemporary, ‘ demolishes every possibility 
of this being the Niger of Ptolemy or of Pliny, or that great river 
of Herodotus which is supposed to have stopped the progress of 
the Nasamones.’* It proves simply, if it bears upon the ques- 
tion at all, that the ancients were as ignorant of the geography 
of central Africa as the moderns. 

According to the system of Eratosthenes, which was the 
next in chronological order, an uninhabitable torrid zone be- 
ginning on the west of Egypt was the boundary of discovery, 
and guarded, with an impassable barrier, the secrets of the in- 
terior. Strabo however, who followed, with some modifications, 
the same system, mentions casually a report, that the Nile rose 
near the mountains of Mauritania; and Pliny is at vast pains 
to conduct it in safety from that remote corner of Africa to 
Egypt, making it dive under i to escape absorption when- 
ever a tract of sand presented itself, and rush forth again upon 
the surface whenever its journey might be continued through 
regions of abundance and fertility. Of the river Nuchal, in the 
country of the Ethiopians, Mela remarks that, ‘ while all others 
direct their course towards the ocean, this one flows towards 
the east, and the centre of the continent; and whither it goes 
is quite uncertain.’ He then hazards a conjecture that the 
Nuchal may end in becoming the Nile; but at the same time 
— _ credence to its possession of the instinct ascribed to 
it ny. 

he western origin of the Nile was thus first assumed as a 
fact, or delivered as a dogma, by Herodotus and his successors. 
It was then doubted by Mela, who however leant to the side of 
ancient tradition. And thus it is possible to trace step by 
step the progress of geographical knowledge till the time of 
Ptolemy in the second century of our era, who rejected altoge- 
ther the earlier hypotheses, and set down the sources of the Nile 
in their true position, among the Mountains of the Moon. The 
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central river he divides into two, the Gir and the Niger; but it 
is impossible to tell from his account in what direction he ima- 
gined them to flow. On this subject indeed, so much confusion 
prevails, that a question has arisen as to whether his description 
alluded to the interior at all; M.Gosselin and other French 
geographers holding that his Gir and Niger are no other than 
the comparatively unimportant streams from the Atlas. : 
Such were the opinions which prevailed till that epoch so im- 
portant for Africa, when the arts and arms of the Mohammedans 
carried a half civilization into her bosom. Accustomed to the 
desert, there was nothing appalling either to the Arab or his 
camel in the wilds of Africa ; and in a space of time incredibly 
short, the empire of the Faithful extended itself from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to the banks of the Quorra. The geogra- 
phers, therefore, who lived during that short period when Arabian 
literature and science rose, flourished, and withered in a day, 
en extraordinary facilities for acquiring an accurate 
nowledge of the science so far as Africa was concerned. Their 
descriptions accordingly are fuller in some respects than those 
of their predecessors, and entire districts rest upon their autho- 
rity alone even to the present hour ; but in the arrangement of 
the central rivers of the continent, few traces of improvement 
are to be perceived. According to Edrisi, the most eminent of 
the Arabian geographers, and who flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury, only one great river exists in Africa. From the Mountains 
of the Moon, its original waters descend in a northerly direction 
till they meet in a great lake from whence they flow again by 
two openings almost at right angles; one taking the name of 
the Nile of Egypt, and the otier that of the Nile of the Negroes. 
The former flows through Egypt into the Mediterranean, and 
the other after traversing the continent from east to west, loses 
itself in the Bahr Almodhallem or Sea of Darkness. From the 
circumstance of the Mohammedan metropolis Gana being set 
down with tolerable correctness, while from Gana to the sea 
the distance is ridiculously underrated, it has been supposed 
that the Bahr Almodhallem is some lake, probably the Dibbie, 
beyond which the geographical knowledge of Edrisi did not 
extend. The Arabian, however, expressly states, that at the 
boundaries of this geography there are salt-pits which supply 
the whole of the country of the Negroes with that article. is 
is in favour of the supposition, that the Sea of Darkness is the 
Atlantic ocean, and that the contraction of the distance between 
its coast and Gana is the result of ignorance. 
During three centuries from the time of Edrisi, if the dull 
barbarians of Europe turned their inquiries at all beyond the 
circle of their animal necessities and propensities, they owed 
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whatever information they obtained to the Arabians of Africa, 
and denominated the whole body of polite learning, such as it 
then existed, Studium Arabum. About the end of the fifteenth 
century however, a motion took place in the inert mass of 
European society. The rude principles which had been 
struggling so long in chaotic darkness, gained a sudden 
ascendancy in one minute point of the continent; and from 
Portugal issued a cortége of chivalrous adventurers, who were 
destined either by their prowess or example to effect some of 
the most gigantic revolutions which have ever agitated the 
world. But in the African discoveries of the Portuguese are 
to be found all the imperfections of the system from which they 
originated. Their early travellers, far from being pilgrims of 
science who penetrated into unknown lands to extend the boun- 
daries of knowledge, were an army of monks who dived into 
the wilderness to extend the religion of Europe—not by turning 
the hearts of the heathen, but by sprinkling water on their 
faces. Their labours were chiefly directed to Abyssinia in the 
east and to Congo in the west; and thus, with them, these two 
countries at different sides of the continent met in the middle. 
They roamed along the banks of unknown rivers, mistaking one 
for another, but always finding a single great stream leading into 
theinterior ; and thus the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Rio Grande 
were all mouths of the Niger; and even the Faleme river issued 
from this grand unity, but joined it again near the embouchure 
of the Senegal in time to pour its contents simultaneously 
into the sea. As for the Zaire or Congo, it had its origin, in 
common with the Nile, in an imaginary lake; for at this period 
it seems to have been the prevailing dogma, that all great rivers 
must have for their parent an inland lake. 

The honour of arriving first at something approaching to the 
truth, or at least of giving a proper direction to African dis- 
covery, was reserved for France; and at the beginning of the 
18th century, De Lisle and D’Anville appeared,—two of the 
brightest names in geographical science. The former effected 
at length a separation between the Senegal and the Niger, and 
gave its proper course to the latter; and in 1755 D’Anville, 
in addition to the Niger which terminated in Wangara, described 
another central river flowing to the west. The greatest merit 
of D’Anville however, is the boldness with which he confessed 
his ignorance; for in his maps are first found those inviting 
yet humiliating words terra incognita ; and by this single im- 

rovement geography is relieved from a load of ancestral absurd- 
ities, which however vague and imaginary, formed an almost 
impassable barrier against the advancement of knowledge. 
‘assing over the disputes of Francis Moore and Captain Stibbs, 
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who appear to have been the only champions of geographical 
science that England could boast of till near the close of the 
eighteenth century, there is nothing to attract notice till the 
advent of our great traveller Mungo Park. In the year 1788 a 
geographical society had been established, whose task it was 
to offer up human sacrifices to the unappeasable Moloch of 
science, and to find out new victims as soon as it might be as- 
certained that the preceding ones had duly perished. Ledyard 
had already died at Cairo; Major Houghton had been murdered 
at Jarra; and Park was selected as the third offering. 

It is impossible to say how much this traveller ultimately 
effected ; but it is known that in his first journey, besides commu- 
nicating a variety of other interesting and important informa- 
tion, he established a very considerable line of geographical 
positions, and pointed out the several sources of the Senegal, 
the Gambia, and the Niger. Upon the data of Park, Major 
Rennell formed the same theory of the course of the Niger 
which D’Anville had promulgated long before ;—extending and 
explaining, however, the doctrine of evaporation, which the 
French geographer either left to be understood, or had for. 
gotten altogether. Wangara, therefore, was supposed to be the 
Delta of the Niger, and its waters, spread out by inundation 
and other circumstances, were evaporated under the tropical 
sun. A different conclusion, however, was arrived at by 
others from the same data, and Park himself embraced the 
Congo hypothesis with all the enthusiasm of his character. 
There is something indeed in the appearance of this majestic 
river, which leads the spectator irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that its sources must be looked for at a corresponding distance 
inland—that the waters of a whole continent must be required 
to supply that enormous channel, whose contents freshen the 
ocean for many leagues. The identity of the Niger and the 
Congo, in fact, seemed to require no proof; the public mind 
was led in the same direction by the principal periodical publi- 
cations of the day; and Park, when giving himself up to the 
stream which seemed to flow into the mysterious depths of 
Africa, wrote to his wife that he was ‘setting his face towards 
England.’ There is only another hypothesis to mention before 
stating the results of the present travels; but this will excite 
peculiar interest at the present moment. M. Reichard, of Wei- 
mar, in examining the system of Major Rennell, imagined that 
he detected a gross error in the calculation of the wonders that 
were to be effected by evaporation.* He contended, that even 





* The rationale of evaporation, without entering into particular magni- 
tudes, is simple. Every lake, as for instance the Caspian, must be of sur- 
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allowing this operation of nature its utmost power, there would 
still be a vast body of water to — of, and the stream there- 
fore, after passing through the Wangara, would be conducted 
in a south-easterly direction to the Gulf of Benin, This is the 
precise point to which the information obtained by Major Laing, 
Clapperton, and his servant Lander, leads the Quorra; and 
Reichard erred only in bringing the stream so far to the east as 
Wangara, an error which he could not by possibility have 
avoided in the then state of geographical knowledge. 
Clapperton in his first journey brings the Quorra into the sea 
near Lagos, in the Bight of Benin; and Major Laing, according 
to information received from the Sheik of Gadamis, fixes upon 
the river Volta more to the west. 
As it seems now to be tolerably certain that no uniform great 
river traverses the interior of Africa, either from west to east or 
from east to west, for any very considerable distance, though a 
circuitous and irregular communication may possibly exist,—it 
would be equally vain to look for the river of Herodotus, the 
ancient or modern Niger, and the Arabian Nile of the Negroes. 
It will be easy, however, for any one who has attended to the 
historical sketch which has been given, to.trace to its origin an 
error which has made the maps of central Africa nearly resemble 
a map of the moon. It was discovered, perhaps at a very early 
period, that a communication by water existed both from the 
western and eastern portions of the continent with the interior. 
In the absence of precise information therefore, the geographer 
had nothing to do but to run his pen along the paper at any 
angle with the Nile he thought proper, and thus the great river 
of Ethiopia was delineated. This may be thought a sweeping 
mode of accounting for so important a circumstance; but 
when it is recollected that in the seventeenth century Congo 





face exactly sufficient to carry off by evaporation a gape of water equal 
to that of all the rivers that run into it. For if its surface was either 

reater or less, it must be altered till it became equal toit. If the country 

oes not form a basin of sufficient magnitude to effect the evaporation, a 
new river will issue from the first point where the water finds an exit; and 
the magnitude of the new river will be equal to that of the old, diminished 
by the evaporation of the lake. One result from this principle is, that no 
objection can be drawn to the identity of two rivers, from the circumstance 
of the lower one being the least; for a given quantity of lake may have 
produced this effect to any imaginable extent. 

It is remarkable that lakes which have no issue, are salt. It is probable 
that all rivers collect a certain portion of salt from the soils through which. 
they pass ; and where there is no exit, it accumulates. In this sense, the 
sea may be considered as a great lake, and must consequently increase in 
saltness. It would be curious to know, whether the cause is adequate to 
the production of its saltness altogether, 
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and Abyssinia were squeezed together, simply because the 
geographers knew —e about the few thousand miles which 
intervened,—and that so late as the year 1700, when De Lisle 
indignantly thrust back the frontiers of Abyssinia from ten de- 

rees north of the line to their proper place at ten degrees south, 
he pushed forward Congo, without the least hesitation, to fill u 
the alarming chasm,—there will be less disposition to treat with 
respect the blunders of science. If the expedition of Hanno, as 
Major Rennell thinks, extended as far as Sierra Leone, it must 
have passed the formidable mouth of the Senegal, which per- 
haps from that moment was set down, as it had been in modern 
times, as extending almost across the continent ; and, in fact, 
the Quorra itself, although now absolutely divorced from the 
Senegal, and flowing no longer in a uniformly eastern direction, 
is still supposed to communicate with the east as far as the 
"ea occupied in our maps by the Wangara, where it was be- 
ieved by Major Rennell to terminate.* When Lander arrived at 
Dunrora, the furthest point on his intended journey homewards 
by the way of Funda, he was informed that the river Sharry 
flowed about half a day’s journey from Dunrora—and that canoes 
can go by it from Lake ‘Tchad + to the Quorra at any season of 
the year. The river Yeow, extending from the west side of the 
lake to within a short distance of the stream which runs past 
Soccatoo into the Quorra, was probably confounded with the 
Sharry in the accounts of early adventurers ; and there is reason 
to believe, from a conversation between Clapperton and the 
sultan of Boussa, that the Africans confound the Sharry with 
the Quorra to this day. As for the space between Lake Tchad 
and the Nile, there are few materials for speculation; but both 
Horneman and Jackson, as well as the sultan Bello, conduct the 
Niger to the Bahr al Ada, one of the tributaries of the Nile. It 
is something, to have found the natives recognizing the proxi- 
mity of the latter river. 





* This name, it now appears, is applied to all gold countries ; and even 
merchants travelling from gold countries are called Wungara. There is 
no gold, however, in the vicinity of Lake Tchad, and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how the name came to be given to that part of Africa. 


+ Is it certain that Tchad is any thing but the Arabic word LS shatt, 
which means the border of any natural collection of water? An Arab 
groom, if asked where he has been with his horse, replies 1.4, J ila ’sh 


shatt, ‘to the water-side ?”? Major Denham’s mode of writing the familiar 
word , 390 souk (Fsug. See p. 89 of this Article) favours the idea that the 
African’ hardens the sounds of the Arabic consonants. 
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A singular fatality attended the expedition of Clapperton. It 
seems as if some mysterious power presided over the Niger, to 
baffle every attempt, the success of which, whether intentionally 
or not on the part of the adventurer, might endanger the secret 
of its termination. It was the intention of Clapperton to have 
proceeded to the interior by the way of the river of Benin, and he 
was by mere accident diverted froma plan which would very pos- 
sibly have served to identify that stream with the Quorra, and 
thus set at rest a question in geography which appears to be 
of considerable importance. At Benin however, he had the good 
or bad fortune to fall in with a Mr. Houtson, an English 
merchant, who had resided on that part of the coast for many 
years. This gentleman dissuaded him from attempting to pro- 
ceed by the river, asserting that the route would be particularly 
dangerous for an Englishman; the king of that part of the 
country being exasperated against the whole nation, by our 
attempts to put a stop to the slave trade, from which a great 
part of his revenue had been derived. Clapperton, ignorant of 
the peculiar mystery which hung over the river of Benin, 
allowed himself to be persuaded, and by the advice of Mr. 
Houtson, whom he attached to the expedition, fixed upon 
Bagadry as the point from which his journey was to commence. 
It is singular that this river of Benin should have remained so 
totally unknown to us, even to the present day, when English 
merchants reside in its neighbourhood, and an English settle- 
ment has been formed at Fernando Po. In the mcdern maps 
of Africa, it forms scarcely a speck ; and Reichard, when con- 
ducting the Niger to this part of the coast, was under the neces- 
sity of employing numerous estuaries to —- its waters 
into the sea. In the map prefixed to nes ravels how- 
ever,.the Benin river presents a formidable appearance ; being 
in reality copied from an old chart of the year 1753, engraved 
for Postlethwaite’s Dictionary. If, by some miracle of chance,. 
this representation should be correct, there is only a single de- 
gree of latitude unexplored between the lowest ascertained point 
of the Quorra and the highest of the Benin. This tract, how- 
ever, is supposed to be impassable for a river, on account of the 
extension of the Kong and other mountains. ‘The direction of 
the Quorra,’ says Clapperton’s editor, ‘as far as has now been 
ascertained, points to the Bight of Benin, but there is still a 
considerable distance, and a deep range of granite mountains in- 
tervening between the point to which with any certainty it has 
been traced, and the sea coast.’ On this it must be remarked, 
that if the direction of the Benin is at all near what the editor 
represents it to be on the map, there must be a space between 
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that river and the mountains ; for the Houssa traders, who visit 
periodically the coast of Guinea, although complaining of 
various natural obstacles in their path such as rivers, lakes, and 
morasses, never talk of encountering mountains. 

Lander had apparently as great a chance of solving the prob- 
lem as his master, for on his return he arrived within twelve or 
thirteen days journey of Funda, from which he supposed, 
doubtless from information received from the natives, that there 
was only about four days sail down the Quorra to the salt 
water. As he was preparing, however, to set out for Funda, a 
stop was put to his plan. 


‘19th.—This morning as I was loading my beasts, and preparing to 
depart, I perceived four armed men ride up at full gallop to the residence 
of the chief, their horses covered with foam and perspiration. The 
chief had no sooner been made acquainted with their errand than he 
came to me, followed by an immense multitude of people, and gave me 
to understand that I must immediately return with the messengers 
who had just arrived, to the king of Zegzeg, who much wished to see 
me. I remonstrated with him on the injustice of the command, telling 
him it was a hard case I should go back to Zegzeg, having proceeded 
so far on my way unmolested ; his only reply was, that if he suffered 
me to depart he should lose his head. Finding entreaty and persuasion 
useless, I consented, with a bad grace, to return with the messengers. 
Thus, after seventeen days perilous travelling from Kano, with a fair 
prospect of reaching Funda in twelve or thirteen more, from whence 
four days sail would bring me to the salt water, a new country open- 
ing before me, and filled with the most lively anticipations of solving 
the geographical problem which had for so lopg a time puzzled 
Europeans, of ascertaining whether the Niger actually joins the sea in 
that direction, was I obliged to abandon my fondest and long cherished 
hopes, and return to Zegzeg, from thence to be transported the Lord 
knew whither. I felt depressed and unhappy at this sudden turn in 
my affairs, and cared not much whether I lived or died.’—pp. 297, 298. 


There appears to be some probability that the Sharry will turn 
out to be the principal stream of the Quorra after it reaches 
Funda, and that before arriving at the inland sea called Lake 
Tchad, either a branch will be discovered diverging to the 
south-east, or a tributary will make its appearance flowing into 
the river, from the Mountains of the Moon. The latter, which 
would account for the Arabian theory, is perhaps the more pro- 
bable of the two, from the formidable size of the volume of waters 
seen by Major Denham pouring into the lakeiby a single estuary 
of the Sharry. e 

Till Clapperton’s arrival at Boussa, the utmost mystery was ob- 
served -by the natives when the conversation turned upon the 
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Quorra ; but on reaching that ill-omened town he found them 
more disposed to be communicative. The fate of Park and his 
companions hangs to this day like a weight upon the minds even 
of those to whom it can be little more than an ancestral tradi- 
tion. The river is here divided into three branches forming two 
islands, one of them several miles long, on which Boussa stands, 
and the other much smaller, low, and flat. The bank, composed 
of a grey slate rock, rises ten feet above the level of the water, 
and the only remarkable object on the smooth soil is a double- 
trunked tree, with white bark, standing alone on the low flat 
island. The river here is reported to be full of islands and rocks, 
as far as it had been explored by the natives, both above and 
below the town. Boussa is a collection of straggling villages, 
containing no more than ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, 
but the sultan is supposed to be more powerful in cavalry than 
any other prince between his dominions and the sea. When 
Clapperton had the honour of breakfasting with this potentate, 
among the delicacies —— were a large grilled water-rat, 
and alligator’s eggs fried or stewed. The company were much 
amused at the singularity of taste which prompted the stranger 
to chuse fish and rice in preference to these savoury viands. 

Leaving Boussa, he proceeded on his journey. After four 
hours ride, he heard the Quorra ‘roaring as if there was a 
waterfall close at hand ;’ and ascending a ridge of rocks which 
formed the bank of the river, he saw the waters rushing among 
rocks and inlets, and bursting upon the foot of the cliffs where 
he stood, which were about fifty feet high. Below the islands 
there was a fall of from three to four feet, extending nearly half 
way across the river, and the rest of the channel was studded with 
rocks, some of them above water. From the whole appearance 
of the place, Clapperton imagined, that evenif Park had passed 
Boussa in safety, he would have been in imminent danger of 
perishing here, unheard of and unseen.* The Cumbrie, whoinhabit 
this part of the banks of the Quorra, area mild, stupid-looking race. 
Before marriage the young people go entirely naked, but after- 
wards tie a skin round the waist. Their rulers, when in want of 
slaves or sheep, make no ceremony of carrying off the children 
or flocks of the people. The Ae although in a single 
stream, was not more than three-fourths of the breadth of the 
Thames at Somerset House; and about a quarter of a mile 
below, it separated! into three rocky currents. 





* The state of the river, however, appears to be different during the 
rainy months, for Bello told Clapperton, at his first visit, that if Park had 
come at that season, his boat might have passed the rocks in safety. 
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The narrative at this part of the work will suggest a very 
singular comparison between the manners and characters of the 
people as they were witnessed in the time of Park, and those which 
make Clapperton’s passage along these dreaded shores resem- 
ble the successive acts of a farce, involving a little vexation and 
disappointment, but terminating in laughter. The heroine of 
the latter drama was an Arab widow, fat, fair, and twenty ; which 
answers in this climate to forty in England. She was esteemed 
the richest person in Wawa, having the best house in the town, 
and a thousand slaves ; a perfect Turkish beauty, that is to say, a 
load for a camel. Captain Clapperton compares her to a ‘ walk- 
ing water-butt,’ but allows that she had been a very handsome 
woman, and such as would have been thought charming in any 
country in Europe. This bewitching person at first cast eyes 
of affection upon Lander, who was a younger and better look- 
ing man than his master; but Richard was afraid to go near her, 
and she eventually transferred her love to the captain. The 
following is an account of a visit of her inamorato, which is 
copied the rather as it affords a good picture of domestic man- 
ners and economy. ; 


‘1 found her house large, and full of male and female slaves, the 
males lying about the outer huts, the females more in the interior. In 
the centre of the huts was a square one of large dimensions, sur- 
rounded by a verandah, with screens of matting all around except in 
one place, where there was hung a tanned bullock’s hide; to this 
spot I was led up, and, on its being drawn on one side, | saw the lady 
sitting cross-legged on a small Turkey carpet like one of our hearth 
rugs, a large leather cushion under her left knee, her goora pot, which 
was a large old-fashioned English pewter mug, by her side, and a 
calibash of water to wash her mouth out, as she alternately kept eat- 
ing goora and chewing tobacco-snuff, the custom with all ranks, male 
or female, who can procure them : on her right side lay a whip. Ata 
little distance, squatted on the ground, sat a dwarfish, humpbacked, 
female slave, with a wide mouth but good eyes; she had on no 
clothing, if I exgept a profusion of strings of beads and coral round 
her neck and waist ; this personage served the purpose of a bell in 
our country, and what, I suppose, would in old times have been called 
a page. The lady herself was dressed in a white coarse muslin turban, 
her neck profusely decorated with necklaces of coral and gold chains, 
amongst which was one of rubies and gold beads ; her eyebrows and 
eyelashes blacked, her hair dyed with indigo, and her hands and feet 
with henna; around her body she had a finestriped silk and cotton country 
cloth, which came as high as her tremendous breasts, and reached as 
low as her ankles ; in her right hand she held a fan made of stained 
grass, of a square form. She desired me to sit down on the carpet 
beside her, which I did, and she began fanning me, and sent hump- 
back to bring out her finery for me to look at, which consisted of 
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four gold bracelets, two large paper dressing-cases with looking- 
glasses, and several strings of coral, silver [rings, and bracelets, with 
a number of other trifling articles. After a number of compliments, 
and giving me an account of all her wealth, | was led through one 
apartment, into another, cool, clean, and ornamented with pewter 
dishes and bright brass pans. She now told me her husband had 
been dead these ten years, that she had only one son, and he was 
darker than herself, that she loved white men, and would to 
Boussa with me, that she would send for a malem, or man of learn- 
ing, and read the fatha [go through the marriage eerémony] with me. 
I thought this was carrying the joke a little too far, and began to look 
very serious ; on which she sent for the looking-glass, and looking at 
herself, then offering it me, said, to be sure she was rather older than 
me, but very little, and what of that? This was too much, and I 
made my retreat as soon as I could, determined never to come to such 
close quarters with her again.’—pp. 85, 86. 


The widow, however, was not to be daunted. She collected 
her train, and with drums beating before her, followed her lover 
from Wawa, thinking to return when her marriage project had 
been completed, to make war upon the government. As she 
had already thrown off her allegiance once .before, the whole 
town was in dismay; Clapperton’s baggage was seized by the 
governor, and preparations made for civil war. At this alarm- 
ing crisis, Lander set out post haste for Boussa to solicit the 
intervention of the sultan, and had the good fortune to obtain.a 
mandate to the governor of Wawa for the immediate cession of 
the goods. With this, Clapperton and his servant returned to 
Wawa, and the disappointed widow soon after found herself 
obliged to return also, and throw herself upon the clemency of 
the government. 


* Wednesday, 5th.—This morning the widow arrived in town, with 
a drummer beating before her, whose cap was bedecked with ostrich 
feathers, a bow-man walking on foot at the head of her horse, a train 
behind, armed with bows, swords, and spears. She rode a-straddle on 
a fine horse, whose trappings were of the first order for this country, 
the head of the horse was ornamented with brass plates, the neck with 
brass bells, and charms sewed in various-coloured leather, such as 
red, green, and yellow; a scarlet breast-piece, with a bright brass 
plate in the centre, scarlet saddle-cloth, trimmed with lace. She was 
dressed in red silk trowsers, and red morocco boots, on her head a 
white turban, and over her shoulders a mantle of silk and gold. Had 
she been somewhat younger, and less corpulent, there might have 
been great temptation to head her party, for she has certainly been a 
very handsome woman, and such as would have been thought a 
beauty in any country in Europe.’—pp. 113, 114. 

* The widow arrived, having stripped off her finery, and put on only 
@ common country cloth around her, and one female slave in attend- 
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ance. She saluted the governor according to the custom of the country, 
that is, by kneeling down on the ground on her knees and elbows, 
with the palms of her hands before her face. It was some time before 
the governor spoke ; he then began, and gave her a lecture on disobe- 
dience and vanity, and asked her where she was going ; she said, after 
some slaves of hers who had run away and gone to Nyffe ; with which 
excuse, after his telling her she did not speak the truth, she was dis- 
missed ; and when she got outside the coozie or hut, she shook the 
dust from her cloth with the greatest contempt.’—pp. 114, 115. 


“ It would have been a fine end to my journey, indeed,” re- 
marks the traveller, “ if [ had deposed yd Mohammed, and set 
up for myself, with a walking tun-butt fora queen!” Congra- 
tulating himself on his escape, he prudently resolved to have 
nothing more to do with the opposition in any country. 

Without many further adventures, Clapperton arrived at the 
large market town of Koolfu, in Nyffé, where he was witness to 
a scene of Saturnalia, in which the very elements of nature 
seemed to join. The fast of the Rhamadan had ended on the 
appearance of the new moon, and the inhabitants of the 
northern interior gave themselves up to joy. 


‘ Every one was drest in his best, paying and receiving visits; giv- 
ing and receiving presents, parading the streets with horns, guitars, 
and flutes, groups of men and women seated under the shade at their 
doors, or under shady trees, drinking roa-bum or booza. I also had 
my share of visitors; the head man of the town came to drink hot 
water, as they call my tea. ‘he chief of Ingaskie, the second town 
in Youri, only a day's journey distant, sent me a present of a sheep, 
some rice, and a thousand goora nuts, for which he expects double the 
amount in return. The women were dressed and painted to the 
height of Nyffe perfection, and the young and modest on this day 
would come up and salute the men as if old acquaintances, and bid 
them joy on the day, with the wool on their heads dressed, plaited, 
and dyed with indigo, their eyebrows painted with indigo, the eye- 
lashes with kohl, the lips stained yellow, the teeth red, and their feet 
and hands stained with henna ; their finest and gayest clothes on, all - 
their finest beads on their necks, their arms and legs adorned with 
bracelets of glass, brass, and silver, their fingers with rings of brass, 
pewter, silver and copper: some had Spanish dollars soldered on the 
hack of the rings. They, too, drank of the booza and roa-bum as 
freely as the men, joining in their songs, whether good or bad. In 
the afternoon, parties of men were seen dancing, free men and slaves 
all were alike, not a clouded brow was to be seen in Koolfu, but at 
nine in the evening the scene was changed from joy and gladness to 
terror and dismay; a tornado had just begun, and the hum of voices, 
and the din of people putting their thi under cover from the 
approaching storm had ceased at once. All was silent as death, ex- 
cept the thunder and the wind, the clouded sky appeared as if on fire, 
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each cloud rolling towards us as a sea of fiame, and only surpassed in 
grandeur and brightness by the forked lightning, which constantly 
seemed to ascend and descend from what was now evidently the town 
of Bali on fire, only a short distance outside the walls of Koolfu, 
When this was extinguished, a new scene began, if possible, worse 
than the first. ‘The wind had increased to a hurricane, houses were 
blown down, roofs of houses going along with the wind like chaff, the 
shady trees in the town bending and breaking, and, in the intervals 
between the roaring of the thunder, nothing heard but the war-cry of 
the men, and the screams of women and children, as no one knew but 
that an enemy was at hand, and that we should every instant share in 
the fate of Bali. 1 had the fire-arms loaded when I learned this, and 
stationed Richard and Pascoe at the door of each hut, and took the 
command of my landlady’s house, securing the outer door, and putting 
all the fires out. One old woman roasting ground-nuts, quite uncon- 
cerned, made as much noise as if she had been going to be put to 
death, when the water was thrown over her fire. At last the rain fell, 
the fire in Bali had ceased by its being wholly burnt down ; in our 
house we escaped with the roof blown off one coozie, and a shed 
blown down. All was now quiet, and I went to rest with that satis- 
faction every man feels when his neighbour's house is burnt down, 
and his own, thank God, has escaped.’—pp. 131, 132. 


It is not so surprising here, as among the ancients, to find 
slaves and masters mingling on terms of equality in the same 
festivities ; for in Africa that extraordinary custom, which future 
ages, if the now existing documents of history should be 
destroyed, will never look upon as otherwise than peculiar to 
the savage state, loses half its horrors. It is not among the 
free, Christian, and civilized English, that we are to look for 
an apology for slavery in the treatment of the slaves, but among 
the ignorant, naked Pagan inhabitants of Africa. Domestic 
slaves are looked upon as children of the family, marriages are 
encouraged between them, the males are frequently made free, 
and the females married to freemen. A house is given to a mar- 
ried slave, who, if a mechanic, resides in town, and works at his 
trade, and if an agriculturist, lives among his fields, giving in 
either case, a part of the produce of his labour to his master. 
Bestow the name of rent upon this portion, and you place the 
African slave upon an equality with the English taboures in 
point of political situation; while, in point of identity of 
interests with his master, and in the interchange with him of 
the various charities of life, his condition is far better—for in 
Africa the owner is the lord and father of the slave, and is 
usually designated by the latter appellation. When slaves 
taken in war, or convicted of crimes, are condemned to the 
bondage of European masters, the exchange is looked upon 
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with a horror not to be described. It is even the current belief 
that they are to be fattened, killed, and eaten by the white 
tyrants ; for the African very naturally supposes that all nations 
may have enough of Jabourers of their own. 
he food of slaves and masters in this part of the country is 
nearly alike. The wealthiest individual does not hesitate to 
allow his slave to eat out of the same dish with him, but a 
woman must never eat with a man. Ground maize, made into 
pare or loaves, and flummery of ground millet, eaten with a 
ittle honey or salt, form the usual breakfast. Meat, fish, or fowl, 
is always accompanied with a pudding made of ground millet, 
and boiled in the ley of wood ashes, which gives it a red colour. 
Boiled and dried beans, balls of boiled rice mixed with rice- 
flour, or with honey and pepper, and bean-flowers rolled and 
fried in fat, are the other items of theircommon cookery. At day- 
light the family is in motion, the men wash themselves from head 
to foot, the women clean the house, and perform their ablutions 
in water in which the leaf of a bush called bambarnia has been 
boiled. Breakfast is then served, each having his separate dish, 
and the women and children eating together. After breakfast 
the women sacrifice to the Graces by first rubbing themselves 
over with pounded red-wood, and placing a red patch wherever 
their taste or fancy may direct; they then blacken their 
eyes with kohl, and stain their teeth and the inside of the lips 
ellow with the goora, the flower of the tobacco plant, and the 
ark of a certain root ; while the outer part of the lips, and the 
hair and eye-brows, are beautified with shuni, or prepared 
indigo. Thus armed for the destruction of mankind, the 
younger women go forth to market, selling the small rice-balls, 
fried beans, &c., and bringing home a supply of water for the 
day ; the elderly females clean and spin cotton at home, and 
prepare the dinner, while the master either takes a walk to the 
market, or sits in the shade at the door of his house, question- 
ing the passer-by about the news. At noon the family are col- 
lected for the second meal, which consists of pudding or boiled 
beans ; at two or three in the afternoon they resume their differ- 
ent avocations, from which they finally return at sunset to 
settle their accounts with the master, and sit down to a meal of 
meat and Y poegom When the mistress of the house retires to 
rest, her feet are put into a cold poultice of pounded henna 
leaves; the young then begin to dance and play, and the old 
lounge in the outer square of the house, where they sometimes 
pass the time.in conversation during the whole of the night. - 
Turning from man to other objects, the reader is presented 
with the following singularly beautiful picture. 
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* At 5 p.m. halted on the borders of a large lake, which is formed 
by the rivers Zurmie and Zarrie—or more properly speaking, achain 
of lakes and swamps, extending through all, or the greater part of, 
the plains of Gondamie, approaching nearly to Soccateo. The 
borders of these lakes are the resort of numbers of elephants and 
other wild beasts. The appearance at this season, and at the spot 
where I saw it, was very beautiful; all the acacia trees were-in 
blossom, some with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a con- 
trast with the small dusky leaves, like gold and silver tassels on a 
cloak of dark green velvet. I-observed some fine large fish leapin 
in the lake. Some of the troops were bathing ; others weaning 
their horses, bullocks, camels, and asses: the lake as smooth as glass, 
and flowing around the roots of the trees. The sun, on its approach 
to the horizon, threw the shadows of the flowery acacias along its 
surface, like sheets of burnished gold and silver. The smoking fires 
on its banks, the sounding of horns, the beating of their gongs or 
drums, the braying of their brass and tin trumpets, the rude huts of 
grass or branches of trees rising as if by magic, every where the calls 
on the names of Mahommed, Abdo, Mustafa, &c., with the neighing of 
horses and the braying of asses, zave animation to the Beautiful 
scenery of the lake, and its sloping green and woody banks,’—pp. 
180-1. 

The traveller at length arrived at the camp of Bello, to whom 
the mission was principally sent. ‘That redoubted chief of the 
Fellatas, Fellans, or Foulahs, at Clapperton’s first visit to Africa 
had testified a desire to enter into commercial and amicablé 
arrangements with the British government, and had consented 
to abolish the slave-trade in his dominions, so far as it was 
carried on with foreigners. Ignorant, however, of the geography 
even of his own kingdom, he had imagined Funda and Raka 
to be sea-port towns, in the latter of which he wished an Eng- 
lish physician and consul to be established; and Clapperton, 
finding on his present journey that the most coastward of these 
towns was one hundred and fifty miles in the interior, pursued 
his way to the residence of Bello at Soccatoo. 

This prince rules over the extensive territory called Houssa; 
and his subjects are neither negroes nor Arabs,* but a distinct 
race of a deep copper colour. ‘Till gathered together by 
Othman Danfodio, the father of Bello, they did not congregate 


in towns, but led a eran | and pastoral life, in unfrequented 


woods, where they read the Koran, and reared their herds and 
flocks. Learned, at least in the learning of the Koran, they 
sometimes distinguished themselves among their ruder neigh~- 





* It is possible this may be a mistake. The Arabic term for a peasant 


is ci, fellah, which might be easily converted into Fellate, or Foulah, 
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-bours:’; and individuals entering into the service of the princes 
ee ee returned in a few years to their native 
‘woods, richer in cattle, and in the knowledge of the world. 
‘Some — them even performed the religious pilgrimage to 
._Mecca ; and others visiting the Turkish empire, or wanderin 
along the peopled shores of the Mediterranean, brought back 
with them a store of Arabian learning, and scattered among 
their forests the seeds of Arabian ambition. 

At length arose one of those lofty and enterprising spirits 
who.concentrate, as it were, in themselves the energies of a 
whole people. Othman Danfodio, like a second Mohammed, 
after meditating for many years on the projects of his ambition, 
buried from the world in the woods of Ader, came forth and 
built a town in the province of Goobur. Speaking fluently all 
.the languages of the interior and all the dialects of Arabia, 
and possessing the most masterly knowledge of the Koran and 
its numerous commentaries, it 1s not wonderful that he was 
looked upon as something superior to common humanity. 
The Fellatas flocked from all quarters to this new seat of 
civilization and learning; and his growing power induced 
Danfodio to experimentalize upon its extent. He b by 
giving his opinion upon public affairs, and censuring p agin 
‘ceedings of the government. The result was, an order to quit 
‘the country; the order was not obeyed; and the people of 
Goobur rose in arms, and drove out the intruding strangers. 
-Persecution wrought its usual effect, and strengthened the power 
it was intended. to suppress. The Sheik of the Koran, as he 
.was called, retired to Ader, and built a town; where he 
unfurled the apostolic flag, declaring himself to be a prophet, 
and calling upon all the sons of his people, and all the faithful 
.throughout the land, to join his stan we 

No sooner was the war-cry of religion heard among the 
wilds of Soudan, than, emerging from the recesses of unknown 
woods, and flocking from despised hamlets, and separating, 
family by family, from the mass of the people, the Fellatas— 
whose political existence had, till then, never been thought of 
—were seen pouring, like human torrents, around their chief. 
Danfodio divided his force into bands, bestowing upon_the 
‘chiefs a white tobe* as an emblem of purity, and a white flag ; 
and commanding them to strike in the name of God and the 
Prophet. Paradise was to be the reward of the slain, and the 
lands and wealth of the Kafirs that of the survivors. Happy 





® Arabic W5\ Plur. zi A garment resembling a shirt without 
sleeves, tei >. 
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alternative—where he who escaped death was sure of riches, 
and he who missed riches was sure of heaven ! “‘ Allahu-Akbar !” 
(‘« God is greatest !”) the —s of the chief, rang, through the 
camp; and the Fellatas swept forth upon their high mission, 
conquering and to conquer. + aie first submitted, then Goobur, 
and afterwards the whole of Houssa, with Cubbé, Youri, and 
part of Nyffé. Danfodio, having arranged his new kingdom, 
promulgated the laws of the Koran; and so strictly were they 
enforced, that it was a common saying, that a woman might 
travel alone, with a casket of gold upon her head, from one end 
of the Fellata dominions to the other. This extraordinary man 
at length died raving mad, and his subjects collected the hairs 
of his head as relics, and preserved them in cases of gold and 
silver. 

Since the accession of the present sultan Mohammed Bello, 
the conquered provinces have made various attempts to throw 
off the yoke, but only with partial success. Bello howeyer is 
now matched against the sheik of Bornou, a man of first rate 
abilities, and the result may be considered doubtful. When the 
reader glances at a few of the details of a Fellata siege, which 
Clapperton witnessed, he may perhaps imagine that in the 
above account of the rise of that power, he has been amused 
with a romance. Let him remember, however, that he can 
only judge of the character of men and nations by comparison 
with those around them—that the text can only be construed 
by means of the context. The Negro population of Africa con- 
sists of the most good-humoured of savages, and the most 
ignorant and pusillanimous of men. A gun, as the Arabs say, 
if presented at a thousand of them, will make them skip; 
et hence the ease with which successive conquerors have 
reduced them to the most abject slavery. The Negro, in fact, 
is scarcely supposed by his Arab master to belong to the human 
species at all. Even cowards, when dead, can usually alarm 
the ignorant brave by inspiring superstitious terrors; but the 
awfal remains of mortality, when bearing the Negro stamp, are 
considered fit objects only for scorn or laughter. In Major 
Denham’s route from Mourzouk to Kouka, he saw, in one place, 
nearly a hundred unburied skeletons, some with the skin still 
remaining attached to the bones. The Arabs laughed heartily 
at his expression of horror, sa ing “ Namboo !”* (damn their 
fathers !) “ they were only blacks ;’ and began to amuse them- 
selves with knocking about the limbs with the butt-end of 
their fire-locks, exclaiming, “ This was a woman! this was a 
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youngster!” &c. Some of these victims of slavery had died of 
fatigue, but the greater number of hunger, as they were 
marched across the desert from Bornou on their way to Fezzan. 
“ One of the skeletons we passed to day,” says Major Denham, 
** had a very fresh appearance; the beard was still hanging to 
the skin of the face, and the features were still discernible.” A 
merchant travelling with the Kafila, suddealy exclaimed, “ That 
was my slave! I left him behind four months ago, near this 


spot,” “ Make haste! take him to the Fsug,” Ls ~~ souk, market 
said an Arab wag, “ for fear any body else should claim him.” 
For some days they passed eighty or ninety each day; “ but 
those about the walls at El Hammar were countless.” e fight 
formerly alluded to, in which the prowess of the Fellatas will de- 
ceive the reader’s expectations, is described as follows. 

‘ After the mid-day prayers, all, except the eunuchs, camel-drivers, 
and such other servants as were of use only to prevent theft, whether 
mounted or on foot, marched towards the object of attack ; and soon 
arrived before the walls of the city. Ialso accompanied them, and 
took up my station close tothe Gadado. The march had been the 
most disorderly that can beimagined ; horse and foot intermingling 
in the greatest confusion, all rushing to get forward ; sometimes the 
‘followers of one chief tumbling amongst those of another, when 
swords were half unsheathed, but all ended in making a face, or 
putting on a threatening-aspect. We soon arrived before Coonia, the 
capital of the rebels of Goobur, which was not above half a mile in 
diameter, being nearly citcular, and built on the bank of one of the 
branches of the river, or lakes, which I have mentioned. Each chief, 
as he came up, took his station, which, I suppose, had previously 
been at to him. The number of fighting men brought before 
the town could not, I think, be less than fifty or sixty thousand, 
horse and foot, of which the foot amounted to more than nine tenths. 
For the depth of two hundred yards, all round the walls was a dense 
circle of men and horses. The horse kept out of bow-shot, while the 
foot went up as they felt courage or inclination, ‘and kept up a 
straggling fire with about thirty muskets, and the shooting of arrows 
In front of the sultan, the Zegzeg troops had one French fusil-: the 
Kano forces had forty-one muskets. These fellows, whenever they 
fired their pieces, ran out of bow-shot to load; all of them were 
slaves; not a single Fellata had a musket, The enemy kept up a 
sure and slow fight, seldom throwing away their arrows until they 
saw an opportunity of letting fly with effect. Now and then a single 
horse would gallop up to the ditch, and brandish his spear, the ri 
taking care to cover himself with his large leathern shield, and return 
as fast as he went, generally a out lustily, when he got among 
his own party, “ Shields to the wall!” ‘ You people of the Gadado, 
or Atego,” &c.,'“‘ why don’t you hasten to the wall?" To which 
some voices would call out, ““Oh! you have a good large shield to 
cover you!" The cry of * Shields to the wall” was constantly heard 
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from the several chiefs to their troops ; but they disregarded the call, 
and neither chiefs nor vassals moved from the ~ At length the 
-men in qgailted armour went up “per order.” They certainly cut 
not.a bad figure at a distance, as their helmets were ornamented with 
black and white ostrich feathers, and the sides of the helmets with 
pieces of tin, which glittered in the sun, their long quilted cloaks of 
audy colours reaching over part of the horses tails, and —e 
over the flanks. On the neek, even the horse’s armour was no ede 
or vandykéd, to look like a mane; on his forehead and over his nose 
was a brass or tin plate, as also a semicircular piece on éach side. 
The rider was armed with a large s 3 and he had to be assisted to 
mount:his horse, as his quilted cloak was too heavy; it required two 
men to lift him on; and there were six of them belonging to each 
governor, and six to the sultan. I at first thought the foot would 
take advantage of going under cover of these unwieldy machines ; 
but ne, they went alone, as fast as the poor horses could bear them, 
which was but a slow pace, They had one musket in Coonia, and it 
did wonderful exeeution, for it brought down the van of the quilted 
‘men, who fell from his horse like a sack of corn thrown from a horse’s 
back ata miller’s door; but both horse and man were brought off by 
-twe or three footmen, He had got two balls through his breast ; on 
went through his body and both sides of the tobe ; the other went 
— and lodged in the quilted armour opposite the shoulders.—pp. 
The result was, that Bello retired from this impregnable city, 
‘a considerable portion of his army moving in the quickest time, 
in the apprehension that they were followed by the attacked. 
‘Upon the whole, the reader will agree with Captain Clapperton, 
in thinking the fight ‘as poor a fight as can well be imagined."y 
In Soccatoo, the residence of Bello, there are eleven gates, 
each of which is guarded by a cady or judge, day and night in the 
‘sultan’s absence. When Clapperton went to see one of these 
confidential personages, who happened to be an old acquaintance, 
he found him standing at his post, which it would have been 
death. to leave. The arms of the guard at this gate consisted of 
‘seven crazy Arab muskets, some without flint or ramrod; and 
‘the post, with these appointments, was considered impregnable. 
hen the traveller arrived at Soccatoo, Bello, far from 
axglehaing the mistake he had committed respecting Funda 
and Raka, did not even allude to the amicable intercourse he 
had been so anxious to establish between the Fellatas and the 
English, nor in fact to any one of the objects of the mission. 
The cause was this. The Fellatas were at war with the people 
of Bornou ; and Clapperton, unfortunately; was the bearer of pre- 
sents tothe sheiks, including warlike stores, for so the natives 
who attach so high an importance to a superannuated Arab 
sausket would naturally denominate such trifles of the kind 
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as are usually included in presents to African chiefs. The 
‘sultan, however, appears to have been civil, and even friendly, in 
his remonstrances; which poor Clapperton returned by a 
sulky doggedness, which doubtless he mistook for proper firm- 
ness. A man of any talent’ would have surmounted the diffi: 
culty easily enough ; but diplomacy was not the traveller's forte, 
and he did not even attempt to negociate. The most singular 
thing is, that when Bello, at the time he made his acquaintance 
first, requested him to bring his presents by way of Bornau, 
Clapperton ridiculed the idea of a man of prudence like the 
sheik permitting them to pass! -Bello only did now, what the 
traveller had predicted the sheik would have done, as & man of 
common prudence, in similar circumstances. He ‘seized his 
rival’s presents ; and, if we may believe Lander, Clapperton was 
brought to the grave principally by chagrin and disappoint- 
ment. Those who knew Clapperton hewever, or who read his 
journal with attention, will come to a very different conclusion. 
His death was caused by a series of the most extraordinary im- 
prudences which an officer ever was guilty of, who felt his life 
to be the property of his country ; and the depression apparent 
in his manner, was nothing but the result of disease. 

At his master’s death, Richard Lander, his servant, a very in- 
telligent young man, left in the heart of Africa, with little money, 
no presents, and encumbered with Clapperton’s effects, ma 
his way in safety to the sea coast. His journal is appended, 
and will be read with interest. 


On the whole, the travels of Clapperton add one more to the 
numerous evidences, that the interior of Africa presents a scene 
of much greater civilization than has been assigned to it by the 
opinion of Europe, and that communication is to be effected 
with it by the same efforts and precautions that haye been 


successful in other cases. Two or three hundred years ago, 
it was about as difficult to go to Delhi,.as now to Timbuctoo ; 
and if the appliances and means of travelling were at this 
moment as defective on the Delhi road, it is probable that as 
small a proportion of the adventurers would return. A French 
traveller, M. Caillé, appears to have broken through the prestige 
which existed on the subject of the reported African metropolis ; 
and it is understood, that he intends to return. His successful 
enterprise will probably have removed some of what may be 
termed the superstitious obstacles to African discovery; and 
when missionary tracts and patent blacking shall be sold in the 
streets of Timbuctoo, posterity will wonder at the awkward zeal 
with which their fathers made their approaches to the mysterious 
mart, 
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The fact of the Arabic language being spread through the 
interior of Africa, is in itself an assurance that at no very remote 
period, this hidden country must be laid open to the intelligence 
of Europeans. A country possessed, to a very considerable extent, 
of one of the finest languages in the world, cannot continue 
much longer a sealed book to the remainder of mankind. There 
seems to be little doubt, that for half the expense at which a 
palace is built and pulled down again, the Foreign Office might 
open an epistolary correspondence direct, with all the courts in 
the Terra Incognita; and a flotilla on the Tchad might pro- 
bably have been established, for a little more than it cost to 
beat the Americans upon the Serpentine. When the baby go- 
vernments have tried their hands, the time will perhaps come 
that grown men beyond the Atlantic will apply themselves to 
the task. The apparition of an Anglo-American interest in 
Africa, would be a new phenomenon in the history of the world ; 
and one which, though the governments might perhaps dislike, 
the people of Europe would hail with satisfaction and with 
hope. 





Art. VII.—The Village Patriarch. A Poem. pp. 198. Bull. 


‘WHEN despotism puts an end to the expression of public 
opinion, it closes up its own safety-valve, and flings awa 
that most valuable of all the sources of legislation, a * scm | 
knowledge of the facts with which legislation has to occupy 
itself. Here is a book, full to the brim of boiling indignation, 
into which a wise statesman might put his thermometer, 
and learn how the thoughts of the le are burning, on 
account of one monstrous abuse; the English Corn-laws. Far 
from complaining’ of that eloquent honesty which unveils all 
that is passing within, an able and a good government would 
rejoice at the opportunity of discovering the intense and deeply- 
seated agitation of minds, whose influence is felt, however it 
may be scorned; and whose em works its mighty way, 
however it may be deprecated. ought here has been awak- 
ened by the contemplation of a gigantic wrong ; and, in its bitter- 
ness and its boldness, it communicates such imposing facts as 
that the labouring classes are beginning rightly to feel, and 
powerfully to express, their feelings, respecting the confederation 
of the land-owners; that the poor, by their own contemplation 
are dissipating the delusion and fallacies with which country 
gentlemen have sought to mistify a very simple question ; and 
that the time cannot be far distant, in which the landed monopoly 
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will have to lower its pretensions, and to yield something, at 
least, if not all, to the public weal. The better part of wisdom is 
+ ae sermenmg Here is the little cloud; it is gathering, it is 
lackening ; let those whom it concerns take care that it does 
not cover the earth. 
The sublimest lesson which the people have to learn is the 
last which has been taught them. It is this; that there is a 
power which cannot be reached either by force or by law; the 
power of thought: and that our thoughts, enforcing and 
strengthening themselves by communication with the thoughts 
of other men, become a part of that irresistible influence which 
creates the futurity of ourselves and our children. Excess and 
violence can be met, can be subdued, by arms and armies; but 
opinion (the duke of Wellington has told us so, and he, better 
than any man, knows what wars and weapons can, and what 
they cannot do)—opinion presents no front to the attack of phy- 
sical force. A sword can only silence an inquiry by smiting 
the inquirer ; a dilemma rather too awful to be applied to in- 
quiring millions. And millions are now inquiring ; this little 
volume is one of their voices. Will such a state of things con- 
tinue, and the many be for ever sacrificed to the few ? 
The Author calls his book “ A Poor Man’s Poem.” A poem 
it scarcely is; but a succession of pictures, not very happy in 
their groupings, nor equal in their deservings ; but they are each 
painted in the dark colourings of dejection, relieved by sharp 
touches of indignant genius: his poetical philosophy is borrowed 
from Wordsworth; his personalities from Crabbe. Every now 
and then there are expatiations, some of them highly poetical, 
into other regions than those of his habitual thoughts ; but those 
thoughts have bound his spirit in fetters of iron, and continually 
drag him back to the domains where all things are associated 
with the memories of insult, despotism, monopoly, and wrong. 
The story can hardly be called a story. There is no link of 
continuity: it is a volume of digressions, loose, disjointed ; a 
journey made of wanderings. An interesting tale would have 
supported and recommended the didactic moralizings. The 
writer was not dreaming of poetry, but of the corn-laws, and from 
“ the highest heaven of imagination,” is pulled down incon- 
tinently to the landlord’s clod of earth. But the book.is full of 
merit, and of mind. With the exceptions of those parts where ~ 
there are attempts at humour, which are little congenial to the 
wounded and smarting spirit, there are few pages in it which do 
not contain some or other passage remarkable for its poetry or its 
power. It is, however, as an indication of what is passing among 
the labouring classes that the value of the volume is doubly 
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raised ; it is a sample of those convictions alluded to, which 
eannot be put down ; cannot be reached by the interference of force ; 
eenvictions which will overthrow che enormous abuse, against 
which they are specially directed; and every other, too, in 
time. 

The exordium of the book tells the temper in which it is 
written ; in “ fear and hate ;” with the machinery of “ toil, and 

ief and tears,” repeating histories of “ sad, silent changes, 

rning w .”. And so the patriarch of a century is intro- 
duced, “blind and near his end,” yet hearing, in the very tread 
of oppressing man, the cruel language of despotism : 


* Yet sweet to him, ye stream-lov'd vallies lone, 
Leafiess, or blossoming fragrant, sweet are ye ; 
For he can hear the wintry forest groan, 
And feel the beauty which he cannot see, 
And drink the breath of nature, blowing free! 
‘ad * * + 
He finds in every moss-grown tree a guide, 
To every time-dark rock he seems allied, 
Calls the stream, Sister, and is not disown’d.’—p. 7. 


A few passages will enable the reader to form an accurate 
éstimate of this poor man’s measure of mind; and they may be 
almost chosen at random. In p. 30, apropos of Napoleon, is 
this remarkable passage : 


‘ He built on multitudinous graves 
A tyrant’s power, and strove to bind with cords 
Thought; for she mock'd him with her wing of words, ~ 
That withers armies. Who shall credit thee, 
Genius? still treacherous, or unfortunate, 
Victim, or wronger ! Why must hope still see 
Thy pinions, plum’d with light divine, abate 
Their speed when nearest heav’n, to uncreate 
Her gloriogs visions >—p. 30. 

* * * * 

Woodbine wreaths are twin’d 
Round thorns; and praise, to merit due, is paid 
To er dust, best liked when earthy most. 
While Milton grew, self-nourish’d in the shade, 
Ten Wallers bask’d in day. Misrule can boast 
Of many Alvas; Freedom, oft betrayed, 
Found her sole Washington. To shine unseen, 
Or, only seen, to blast the gazer’s eye ; 
Or struggle in eclipse, with vapours mean, 
That quench your brightness, and usurp the sky ; 
Such, meteor Spirits! are your destinies, 
Mourh’d in times past, and stil} deplor'd in these.’—p. 31. 
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a is a touching description of the influence of the village 
8 :— 


—‘ To the heart the solemn sweetness steals, 
Like the heart's voice, unfelt by none who feeis 
That God is love, that man is living dust ; 
Unfelt by none, whom ties of brotherhood 
Link to his kind ; by none who puts his trust 
In nought of earth that hath surviv’d the flood, 
Save those mute charities, by which the eres 
Strengthen poor worms, and serve their Maker best.’—p. 37, 


In what follows may be seen a specimen of that tone which 
pervades the volume. The description of an artisan runs thus: 


‘ In smoke and dust, from hopeless day to day, 
He sweats, to bloat the harpies of the soil, 
Who jail no victim, while his pangs can pay. 
Untaxing rent, and trebly taxing toil, 
They make the labour of his hands their spoil, 
And grind him fiercely ; but he still can get 
A crust of wheaten bread, despite their frowns; 
‘They have not sent him like a pauper yet ~ 
For workhouse wages, as they send their clowns ; 
Such tactics do not answer yet, in towns. 
Nor have they gorg’d his soul, Thrall though he be 
Of brutes who bite him while he feeds them, still 
He feels his intellectual dignity, 
Works hard, reads usefully, with no mean skill 
Writes, and can reason well of good and ill: 
He hoards his weekly groat. His tear is shed 
For sorrows which his hard-worn hand relieves. 
Too poor, too proud, too just, too wise to wed, 
(For slaves enough already toil for thieves) 
How gratefully his growing mind receives 
The food which tyrants struggle to withhold !’"—p. 47, 


Again, 
* Marble is less enduring than the flower 
That wither'd ages hence, and withers now. 
Where, black as night, th’ unalter’d mountains tower, 
And baffted Time sees things that mock his power. 
1 tharik ye, billows of a granite sea, 
That the brib’d Plough, defeated, halts below ! 
And thanks, majestic Barrenness, to thee, 
For one grim region in a land of woe, 
Where tax-sown wheat, and paupers, will not grow !’—76-77. 


The seventh book is the narrative of a dream of the patriarch; 
the apparition of Bradshaw, 
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7 « Whose awful visage blent ‘ 
Sad beauty with his sternness, like the cloud 
Whose tears are lightnings ;'—p. 106. 


who comes to overwhelm with terrible reproaches the Game-law, 
bread-tax-enacting degenerate senators of ourday. The eighth 
book is the horrible story of a poacher’s widow, driven forth 
from her cottage by an inhuman landlord; who, assaulting her, 
is killed by her daughter, and the widow is executed for her 
child’s crime, the child becoming a wandering maniac, living to 
curse. The last chapter—chapter of a church-yard, introduces 
the blind patriarch reading the tomb-stones with. his fingers 
which his chisel had engraved. 
‘ It is the evening of an April day ! 

Lo, for the last time, in the cheerful sun 

Our father sits, stooping his tresses grey, 

To hear the stream, his ancient neighbour, run, 

Young as if time had yesterday begun.’—p. 172. 


He is visited by the agents of the law, to levy a distress for 
arrears of rent : 


* The hour is come, which Enoch cannot bear—' 
But he can die !’—p. 173, 


And he dies, in the wretchedness of his despair; and the 
Poem concludes, as we must, with this fine passage :— 


* The mountains weep for Enoch Wray, 
And for themselves, albeit of things that last 
Unalter’d most; for they shall pass away 
Like Enoch, though their iron roots seem fast 
Bound to the eternal future, as the past ! 
The Patriarch died ; and they shall be no more. 
Yes, and the sail-less worlds, which navigate 
Th’ unutterable deep that hath no shore, 
Will lose their starry splendor, soon or late, 
Like tapers, quench’ by Him whose will is fate ! . 
Yes, and the Angel of Eternity, : 
Who numbers worlds, and writes their names in light, 
Ere long, oh, Earth, will look in vain for thee, 
And start, and stop, in his unerring flight, 
And, with his wings of sorrow and affright— 
Veil his impassion’d brow, and heav’nly tears !'—p. 176. 
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Art. VIIT.—The Planter’s Guide; or a Practical Essay on the best 
method of giving immediate effect to Wood, by the removal of large 
Trees and Underwood; being an attempt to place the art, and that of 
General Arboriculture on Phytological and fixed Principles, inter« 
spersed with Observations on General Planting, and the Improvement 
of Real Landscape, originally intended for the climate of Scotland.— 

y Sir Henry Stuart, Bart., LL.D.F.R.S.E. &c. Second Edition. 
moo John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. pp. 527. 


MPHERE is not a year that passes which does not afford fresh 
illustration of the vaiue of science, which does not show, by 
some new and unexpected application of it to the utilities of 
life, the inexhaustibleness of its power to lessen the evils which 
are incident to man, and to add to the substantial ha piness of 
his condition. The labours of Sir Henry Stuart, which have 
been pursued silently, or at least unostentatiously for a long 
series of years, and which have been attended with results the 
most wonderful and beautiful, are connected no less ——- 
with valuable production, and consequently wealth, than wit 
rural ornament. The power of instantaneously converting a 
desert into a garden, and a waste into a park ; the power of im- 
mediately clothing with the largest and finest Trees, a place in 
which a year before not a shrub nor a bush was to be seen, 
though it may perhaps be admitted to be the nearest approach 
ever witnessed in the world of realities, to the magic transfor- 
mations of the fairy tales of the nursery, may still, at first view, 
seem as unproductive of any substantial and permanent good as 
these creations of the fancy. And yet, the beauty produced by 
the art of Arboriculture is not more striking to the eye than on 
closer inspection, its usefulness becomes apparent to the judg- 
ment. When, too, it is considered that the sabjects which the Ar- 
boriculturist has to treat are living beings, and that he can train 
them to his purpose, and dispose and combine them at his plea- 
sure only by studying and ascertaining the laws which regulate 
the economy of life, the scientific nature of his pursuit, and the 
absolute necessity of scientific knowledge to the successful 
practice of his art become sufficiently evident. We have had oc- 
casion more than once, to express our regret that the science 
of life is so wholly excluded from every course of education which 
has hitherto been instituted in this country. In no school or 
college, however liberally constituted, in no plan of instruction 
however comprehensive, are the curious and interesting phe- 
nomena with which this science abounds included. The scholar, 
nay even the man of general science in this country is commonly 
VOL. XI.-—W. R. H 
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as completely ignorant of the wonderful actions which are con- 
stantly taking place within him in his. own frame, and around 
him in every living being, and of all the admirable and beautiful 
adjustments which these actions require and exhibit, as a native 
of Otaheite. We have already expressed our conviction, that 
no less of real advantage, estimated even by the solid criterion 
of wealth than of pleasing knowledge, is lost to the community 
by this exclusion of the phenomena of life from the course of 
general instruction. But sir Henry Stewart has furnished illus- 
trations of the extent and magnitude of the evil which every 
one can appreciate, and which all who read and understand his 
truly instructive work must feel. It is stated by this practical 
Phytologist, in the most impressive manner, that even by the 
owner of the land who has the deepest interest in such know- 
ledge, the culture of one of the most valuable, and beyond all 
comparison, the most beautiful productions of the soil is not in 
the least understood ; that nevertheless there is no estate to 
which its wood is not of some value ; that to many it is of vital 
importance, involving the wealth of more than one generation, 
and that to others it is the principle and paramount source of 
their revenue. The picture erhich sir Henry draws of the pre- 
valent and universal ignorance of this subject is melancholy 
enough, and extending as it does, almost without a —_ ex- 
ception to those who make the art of Arboriculture a profession, 
it is truly disgraceful. ‘‘ Unacquainted with the history, pro- 
perties, and culture of trees,” he says, “‘ the Jandowner naturally 
enough sees with the eyes, and hears with the ears of his 
gardener; and, as the gardener ninety-nine times in a hundred 
knows nothing himself, it is ‘ the blind leading the blind,’ in this 
important branch of rural economy. Sometimes the forester is 
the operating person which is still more unfortunate, for this is ge- 
nerally a mere lopper and cutter of wood. In ordinary cases, he 
is much worse educated than the gardener, with equal pretensions 
as to Arboriculture and equal ignorance. On the gardeners of 
Scotland it is not here intended to throw the slightest reflection, 
unless for wandering out of the line of their own profession. The 
fact is, that of all land produce, wuod is the least studied and 
understood by the landowners themselves, and by consequence 
the worst managed.” He adds, “ in an age when every thing use - 
ful and ornamental becomes the subject of scientific investiga- 
tion and general study, it seems singular, that Arboriculture 
should be at once so universally practised, and the physiologi- 
“a which regulate it so generally unknown.” 

e think we shill best serve the public, and further the object 


of sir Henry inthe publication of his work, by giving an expo- 
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sition of the structure and functions of plants, and by showing 
that the practice of this excellent experimentalist is successful, 
and uniformly successful, only because it is founded on phy- 
siological principles, derived from the diligent and successful 
study of nature. Before entering on such an exposition, how- 
ever, it is on many accounts desirable that the reader should 
have some notion of what had been previously done by the cul- 
tivators of this art, and of what the labours of sir Henry Stewart 
have achieved. 

Among the earliest and most successful planters was Count 
Maurice, of Nassau, who flourished in the seventeenth century. 
This Prince had the advantage of operating in the genial clime, 
and with the fruitful soil of Brazil, of which in the year 1636 
he was governor. He was a man of taste and elegance, and 
adorned his palaces and gardens in that country with a magnifi- 
cence worthy of the satraps of the east. His residence was 
upon an island formed by the confluence of two rivers, a place 
which before he commenced his improvements presented no very 
promising subject, being a dreary, waste, and uncultivated plain, 
equally worthless and unattractive. On this spot, however, he 
erected a splendid palace, laid out gardens around it of extraor- 
dinary extent and magnificence ; salubrity, seclusion, horti- 
cultural ornament were all studiously and tastefully combined 
in the arrangement of the buildings; the choicest fruits of a 
tropical climate, the orange, the citron, the ananas, with many 
others unknown to us, solicited at once the sight, the smell, and 
the taste; artificial fountains of water preserved the coolness of 
the air, and maintained the verdure of the earth: thirteen bas- 
tions and turrets flanked and defended the gardens ; and seven 
hundred trees of various sizes, of which some rose to thirty, 
some to forty and some to fifty feet high to the lowermdst 
branches, were removed to the spot, and arranged by the de- 
signers skill in such a manner as to produce the most striking 
and splendid effect. Some of these trees were of seventy and 
others of eighty years growth. Being skilfully taken up they 
were placed carefully in carriages, conveyed over a space of from 
three to four miles in extent, transported on rafts across both the 
rivers, and on being replanted in the island, so favourable were 
both soil and vegetation in that genial climate; that they im- 
mediately struck root, and even bore fruit during the first year 
after their removal. 

Louis XIV. who, by the good efforts of the learned Jesuits, 
had been taught that the practice of transplanting was well 
known to the Greeks.and Romans, resolved to rival, and if 
possible, to eclipse whatever had been achieved in this art by 
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these distinguished nations. ween among the stupendous 
changes made on the face of nature at Versailles and other royal 
residences, immense trees were taken up by the roots, erected 
on carriages, and removed at the royal will and ‘pleasure. 
Almost the whole Bois de Boulogne was in this way said to 
be transported from Versailles to its present site, a distance of 
about two leagues and a half. To order the march of an army 
was the effort of common men and every-day commanders: 
to order the removal of a forest seemed to suit the magnificent 
conception of a prince who, in all his enterprises, affected to 
act upon a scale immeasurably greater than that of his con- 
temporaries. In the Bois de Boulogne, in spite of milita 
devastation, the curious eye may still distinguish, in the recti- 
linear disposition of the trees, the traces of this extraordinary 
achievement. 

At Potsdam, Frederick II, and at Warsaw, the last king of 
Poland transferred some thousands of large trees, in order to 
embellish the royal gardens at those nae and at Lazenki, 
in the suburbs of Warsaw, the far famed and unfortunate 


Stanislaus laid out the palace and grounds in a style of lux- 
uriance and magnificence which has perhaps never been sur- 
passed since the days of the Roman emperors. To add to the 


charm of this favourite spot, he removed some thousands of 
trees and bushes with which the gardens and the park were 
adorned ; both were frequently thrown open to the public, and 
on these occasions, entertainments of unexampled splendor 
and gaiety were given to the court and to the principal inha- 
bitants of the capital, which are still recollected with feelings of 
delight. 

Such are examples of the practice of the art on a scale 
of princely grandeur, with unlimited means to ensure suc- 
cess, the price of success being always immense. We shall 
add one instance of what has very recently been done for 
the sake of science, in which also the cost was of no moment, 
and was not regarded. About three years ago, Dr. Robert 
Graham, professor of botany in the University of Edinburgh, 
in changing the site of the botanical gardens at that place, 
removed a vast number of plants of great rarity and value, 
which, had they been lost, many years of most diligent culture 
would have been unable to replace. Such was the extraordinary 
care bestowed upon them by the ingenious professor, and the 
skill and diligence of his gardener, that the removals were 
executed with a safety which could scarcely have been anti- 
cipated. In order to give still greater variety and effect to 
the new garden, forest trees of various kinds and great dimen- 
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sions, some of them from thirty to forty feet high, were at the 
same time transferred from the old ground to the new. The 
method adopted was, to raise as great a mass or ball of earth 
as sible with the plants, which were then put upon a 
platform with low wheels in an upright position (as was prac- 
tised in the time of Evelyn), and transported about a mile 
and a half to the new garden. In removing the trees, owing 
to the immense friction, occasioned by the lowness of the 
wheels, ten and twelve horses were occasionally employed ; 
“so that,” continues sir Henry, “the procession through the 
suburbs for many days, consisting of men and horses, and 
waving boughs, = a spectacle that was at once novel 
and imposing. The citizens of Edinburgh were surprised and 
delighted with the master of an art which seemed more powerful 
and persuasive than the strains of Orpheus, in drawing after 
it, along the streets, both grove and underwood of such majestic 
size. 


** Threicio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderari arboribus fidem.”’ 


On arriving at the place of their new destination, where the 
ground had been prepared at great expense, and forced up to 


the depth of three feet or more, the trees and bushes were care- 
fully planted. Numerous ropes fastened pretty high from the 
ground, and extending from the stems to the distance of from 
twelve to four and twenty feet out, in the fashion of a well- 
pitched bell-tent, pinned them to the spot with immovable 
firmness, so that injury from wind seemed altogether impossible. 
The depth and richness of the soil; the sheltered site of the 
garden, almost as low as the level of the sea; the steadfastness 
of the plants in consequence of their fastenings, together with 
daily waterings carefully repeated, all combined to render the 
success of the operation perfect. 

It is now necessary to see what may be accomplished in less 
favourable situations, with want of climate, want of genial 
warmth, want of soil, in a word with the difficulties with which 
the ordinary planter has to contend in many parts of great 
Britain, constantly placing, without the exercise of great know- 
ledge and skill, the success of his operations in doubt and 
danger. The estate of sir Henry Stewart is not advantageously 
situated: the district of the country is high, and exposed to 
violent west ‘and south-west winds, while the soil of a great 
part of the park is most unfavourable for the growth of trees, 
some parts having a stiff and stubborn soil, and others being 
almost a dead sand. Here, however, it is, that a grand experi- 
ment has been made. That the result might be ascertained in 
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a manner to supersede the possibility of doubt respecting its 
accuracy, sir Henry addressed a letter to the Highland Society 
of Scotland requesting that the society would appoint a com- 
mittee of its members to inspect his operations. The society 
in acceding to this proposal named a committee, consisting of 
some of the most distinguished men of Scotland. Of that 
number lord Belhaven, lord Succoth, lord Corehouse, sir 
Walter Scott, bart. and Alexander Young, esq. assembled at 
Allanton House, for the purpose of making the proposed investi- 
gation, and the committee having afterwards more numerously 
met in Edinburgh agreed to a report, from which we learn the 
following facts : 

The park at Allanton House consists of more than a hundred 
acres of sheep pasture, exclusive of the large external planta- 
tions, or bounding lines of wood that surround the place. It is 
situated in a high country, being more than four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and nearly three hundred above Edin- 
burgh. The surface of the ground is irregular and diversified, 
well-cultivated, and beautifully dressed throughout. _I[t inclines 
for the most part to the west and south-west, usually the most 
stormy points in this island, and by consequence the exposure 
to the winds is very considerable, About the mansion house 
there may be between sixty and seventy trees of old standing ; 
to these ave been added by the owner a vast number of single 
and scattered trees, to the amount of between six and seven 
hundred, which with various enclosed clumps, or masses of dif- 
ferent sorts, all transplanted, give to the whole a rich and woody 
appearance. From the style in which the removed are mixed 
and massed up with the older trees, the effect produced is ex- 
tremely striking, especially when viewed from any commanding 
eminence, 

In every part of the open lawn, continue the Committee, we 
found the oak, ash, Welch or Scotch elm, beech, sycamore, lime, 
horse-chesnut, larch and Scotch fir, all of which having been at 
one time or other the subjects of transplantation, as we ascer- 
tained by accurate examination, are growing with extraordinary 
vigour and luxuriance, and shooting from six to eighteen inches 
yearly, in the openest exposures. Some sycamores, limes, and 
oaks we particularly noticed, of which the shoots might measure 
more than two and a half feet, in similar exposures, . This we 
consider as probably unexampled in any part of the kingdom, 

The trees transplanted some years siace are from thirty to 
forty feet high or more; the girth of the largest being from 
five feet three to five feet eight inches, at a foot and a half from 
the ground. Sir Henry acquainted us that “ he was by no 
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means ambitious to remove the largest possible trees, but to attain 
the greatest possible success in those which be did remove. In 
respect to size (he added) if his principles were only fol- 
lowed out, that was a mere matter of expenditure ; because one 
tree could be removed just as well as another, provided that the 
owner did not grudge the cost.” To the praise, then, of the most 
perfect success, we consider his exertions as fully entitled. 

Some single trees of the sycamore, horse-chesnut and beech 
species, which had been transplanted only six months previously 
to the time of this examination, were then inspected. These 
trees, say the Committee, were entirely in leaf when we ex- 
amined them, and their foliage was of a Realth and deep green 
colour. Their branches were quite entire, and they stood firm 
and erect, without prop or support. The only difference that 
the most accurate eye could p ol between these trees and 
others long since planted, seemed to be that their leaves were 
somewhat smaller, a distinction which, as we observed in other 
instances, usually disappears after the first, but always after the 
second season. In viewing these specimens of an art, of the 
power of which they say they had formed no adequate concep- 
tion, the Committee state that they were particularly struck in 
the first place, with the singular thee and symmetry of the 
trees; the uncommon girth of their stems, in proportion to 
their height, and the complete formation of their branches 
and spreading tops; secondly, with their surprising health and 
vigour, considering the exposures in which they are placed, and 
the complete and perfect preservation of the branches, notwith- 
standing the operation of removal; but what most of all sur- 
prised the Committee was, that no prop or stay of any kind is 
ever used at Allanton to trees newly planted, and that so firmly 
are they placed, and so perfectly do they seem prepared to resist 
the elements, that in very few cases was any inclination ob- 
servable, from the west and south-west, which are well known 
to be the most stormy quarters. 

As an example of what has been accomplished with regard to 
close or enclosed clumps or masses of wood, the Committee 
advert in particular to a large mass of wood of about two acres in 
extent, through which the eastern approach to the place passes, 
and which was created at once, that is in a single season, for 
which purpose trees of various sorts, from twenty-five to thirt 
feet high were planted in this spot as standards or grove wood, 
at the distance of from eighteen to five and twenty feet, the in- 
tervals being filled up with bushes, or stores of copse or under- 
wood, from four to six feet in height, and five and six feet asun- 
der; thus the appearance of a plantation of considerable stand- 
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ing was immediately obtained. As the approach passes through 
this mass of wood, say the Committee, for about four hundred 
ards, we had an opportunity of viewing it to great advantage. 
he uncommon beauty, luxuriance and closeness of the wood, 
together with the retired and sequestered appearance of the 
spot, struck us as particularly pleasing, contrasted as it was 
with the open lawn, which we had just before left. Here the 
standard trees, of course, were seen to make freer shoots, than 
those which stood singly upon the open ground, and the shoots 
of the underwood greater still. The underwood consists of oak, 
witchelm, beech, birch, holly, hazel, mountain ash, thorn, 
chesnut, English and Norway maple, common and Canadian 
birds-cherry, and such other plants as are usually found in na- 
tural woods ; and from the shelter and warmth, produced by such 
a mass of plantation, the luxuriance of these plants seemed 
wonderful, the shoots, extending in some instances of the ma- 
le, elm, and birds-cherry, and even of the oak, to three and 
our feet in length, and upwards. This plantation, which has 
all the natural luxuriance and wild richness of a natural copse, 
intermingled with grove or standard trees, had been formed only 
four years; and we are confident, that no less a space than 
from five and twenty to forty years, according to situation and 
climate, could have produced the same effect, by the usual pro- 
cess of planting and thinning-out. 
To cover mountains with wood, continue the Committee, to 
raise extensive forests, or even the broad boundary lines of a 
geritleman’s place or park, the art (of transplanting) would for 
obvious reasons be misapplied, and therefore, for those purposes, 
recourse will always be had to the common methods of plant- 
ing. But, we conceive it to be clearly made out, from what 
sit Henry has done on a limited scale (and which may, with 
the same certainty, be applied to the most extensive purposes) 
that all objects of wooding for picturesque effect, and for apes 2 
as it is termed, a place, whether on the foreground, or the mid- 
dle distance of the landscape, may be effected at once, or at 
least, within a very short period. Thus a man possessing ex- 
tensive means, and having within a reasonable distance, the 
command of a stock of trees fit for removal, may in some sort 
create, what it used to take a lifetime, and sometimes two lives 
to obtain; namely, a park richly clothed and sheltered ; and 
thus the superlative luxury of well-grown woods, which was 
supposed unattainable, unless by the slow effects of time, is 
brought within the reach of science and industry. 
It further appears from this report, that the number of trees 
which decay hes having been transplanted, may be about one 
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in forty or five-and-forty, and an estimate may be formed of the 
expense of the process, by the statement of the fact, that the plan- 
tation of grove and copse-wood, on the two acres already men- 
tioned, amounted to about 30/. per acre, and that single trees of 
from twenty-five to thirty-five feet high, are pro. removed 
at the cost of 7s. 6d. or 8s. per tree. 

The committee, conclude their report, with these remarkable 
words.—Upon the whole, it is humbly their opinion, that sir 
Henry, by philosophical attention to the nature of the change 
to which & was about to subject the trees which he has trans- 

lanted, has attained, at no extravagant expense, the power so 
ong desired of oo the slow progress of vegetation, 
and accomplishing within two or three seasons, those desirable 
changes on the face of nature, which he who plants in early 
youth, can in ordinary cases, only hope to witness in advanced 
ife. 

That this noble art, which is thus capable of communicating 
fertility and beauty to scenes, to which nature has been most 
sparing of her gifts, and of adding unspeakable splendor and 
effect to those, to which she has. been bountiful ; an art which 
is capable of realizing, what the painter can only represent, of 
creating what the poet can only describe, and of approximating 
spots which without its aid, are neither pleasing to the eye, 
nor even innoxious to the health, to the condition of the Happy 
Valley of Rasselas, in which “ all the blessings of vegetation 
were collected, and the evils extracted and excluded ;”—an art, 
which conciliates and gratifies one of the purest propensities of 
the human mind, and which is always cherished and delighted 
in, in proportion as the taste is cultivated and refined, is not 
uncertain in its result, or difficult and dangerous in its execu- 
tion, as has been affirmed even by the most candid of those who 
have practised it as a profession; not— " 


“* A work of difficulty and danger try’d, 
Nor oft successful found,” — 


but one which, when the principles on which it is founded are 

once understood, can any where be carried into operation with 

the utmost ease, sir Henry has adduced several splendid ex- 

amples. Among — we may advert to the experiment made 
e 


by James Smith, > of Jordanhill, in the county. of Renfrew. 
The mansion-house of Jordanhil! is situated on an eminence, 
about four miles west of the city, and commands a most exten- 
sive view of that fine vale in which the Clyde majestically flows 
towards Ruthglen and Dumbarton. The place in general. is 
handsomely wooded, but is deficient in the quarter which over- 
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looks the vale ; and, as the latter skirts the prineipal approach, 
it was desirable, by means of a number of foreground trees, to 
break so wide an expanse into separate portions. By obscuring 
the less interesting points, and bringing forward in detail those 
that were more important, a far greater interest might be con- 
ferred on so noble an assemblage of objects, 


* In these circumstances,’ says sir Henry, ‘Mr. Smith, who was 
about to plant the open ground in the ordinary manner, applied to me 
for advice and assistance; and I recommended it to him to improve the 
spot, by transferring large trees at once, and thereby to produce what- 
ever effect he pleased on the foreground, and the middle distance of 
the landscape. Understanding that his subjects for removal were 
rather older than was desirable (some of them being trees of from fifty 
to sixty years growth), the first thing to be done was to procure him a 
machine of the intermediate size, very stronglymade. Two of the most 
experienced of my workmen were then sent down from this place, in 
order to instruct his people in the use of it; and in less than three 
days they made wonderful proficiency in the practice. Mr. Smith, 
who saw with pleasure and surprise the striking improvements that 
by means of vegetable physiology might be communicated to an art, 
of which the vast power was unknown to the public, resolved to avail 
himself of it in his own improvements; and, instead of indolently 
trusting to others, ardently entered into the details of the execution, 
often becoming the director of his own work ; and so rapid was his 
advancement in practical skill, that in the space of a fortnight, he 
removed trees of thirty, and five and thirty, feet high, and of great 
thickness, with the utmost success, 

‘ The effects at once produced on so bold and beautiful a subject, on 
which nota tree, nor a bush had previously stood, were as astonishing 
as they were delightful. When I saw the place in the spring of 1825, 
several groups of fine foreground trees with extensive tops were 
already formed, and had attracted the notice of the scientific and the 
eurious. All united in admiration of the skill and ingenuity of the 
planter ; but no one who saw the trees, except Mr. Smith himeelf, 
was prepared to believe, that they could without propping withstand 
the western gales. The old men about the place reminded him, that, 
at the equinox, those blasts were so terrific, as sometimes to endanger 
even the stoutest of his trees, which had been reared on the ground for 
nearly a century, and which must far exceed in stability any plants 
that art or ingenuity could at once bring upon an open surface. ‘The 
gardener, who was a planter of the old school, loudly declared that 
“all the men in Renfrewshire could not keep them up in the face of a 
real and genuine south-wester, unless their heads were taken off, ac- 
cording to the good old method.” Yet, notwithstanding these con- 
fident opinions, and disastrous anticipations, not one of the trees has 
ever been moved or blown down; and from their healthy appearance 
they promise to continue fine examples of the art.’ 


In similar experiments performed by William Elliot Lockhart, 
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ésq. of Cleghorn House, in Lanarkshire, sir mg states, that he 
had some concern, and that on that account he can speak of 
them from his own personal knowledge. 


. ‘Cleghorn,’ he says ‘is situated on the steep and romantic banks of 
the river Mouse, which falls into the Clyde, a little below the town of 
Lanark. The banks of this stream, which may be called classical 
ground, and are abundantly celebrated in Scottish story, are rocky and 
precipitous, rising in ~%! parts above the bed of the river, from two 
to three hundred feet in height, and everywhere wooded to the top. 
It was to the inaccessible caverns, natural or artificial, of these veer 
banks, that the renowned and patriotic Wallace used to retire, and 
found a secure refuge from his own, and his country’s enemies. It 
was also, as it is said, in the same fastnesses, that the well-known and 
intrepid Balfour of Burleigh, in a later age, was often able to set at 
defiance the utmost diligence of his pursuers. In the present day the 
fine scenery of the Mouse is rendered familiar to the traveller, on the 
ay line of the Carlisle and Stirling road, as he views it with wonder 
rom the stupendous bridge of Cartland, at nearly an hundred and 
thirty feet above the bed of the stream. Although Cleghorn partakes 
in the woody character of this singular and romantic district, and has 
been abundantly planted, according to the fashion of a former day, 
yet there are many parts of the park, and especially near the house, 
where the aid of the transplanting machine might be called in with 
great advantage ; and Mr. Lockhart applied to me, says sir Henry, 
to learn if I could put him in the way of procuring a few large trees 
on any reasonableterms. He had heard, he said, on the best authority, 
that the art of removing trees, however it might be improved in my 
hands, was practised at enormous cost. To two pounds or three 
pounds each, for handsome trees, he observed, no reasonable man 
could object, if of such a size and figure as to give the immediate effect 
of wood near his residence, but from ten to fifteen guineas, he certainly 
considered as rather too expensive a luxury for general use. To this 
I replied, that he had been misled by such information, be the authors 
who they might. But in order to undeceive him, and that the cost 
should not exceed his own estimate of two pounds and three pounds 
per tree, I undertook that a machine of the intermediate size should 
be provided for him, and that two of my best hands should attend at 
Cleghorn, for the purpose of instructing his workmen, and of putting 
the thing to the test of his own experience.” Accordingly in the 
middle of January last, (1827,) we commenced our operations on 
the spot. Having selected some trees with fine tops which were far 
better subjects than woods not thinned for the purpose usually furnish, 
we very speedily transferred them. The trees removed were eleven 
in number, and consisted of oaks, beeches, limes, sycamores, and 
horse-chesnuts. Among them was one beech of the pendent species, 
a very singular and valuable plant which is worthy of an attentive 
cultivation, and is rarely to be met with. The dimensions of the 
trees were from five-and-twenty to five-and-thirty feet high, and from 
ten to fourteen inches in diameter, or from two feet six, to three feet 
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six inches in actual girth. But on casting up the expense, my friend 
was both delighted and surprised to discover that instead of two 
pounds and three pounds, as he had anticipated, they had not cost him 
quite ten shillings per tree. 

‘The last person, the evidence of whose practice I shall adduce,’ 
continues sir Henry, ‘is sir Walter Scott, bart. This eminent in- 
dividual has a place, beautifully situated on the Tweed in Roxburgh- 
shire, near Melrose, in the midst of those scenes of traditional and 
peculiar interest, which have been illustrated and immortalized in his 
writings. To the variety of attainments, for which sir Walter is 
distinguished, he adds the knowledge of arboriculture. He is ardently, 
and I may say, enthusiastically attached to the cultivation of wood. 
Though possessed of the property only sixteen years, he has planted 
nearly five hundred acres of surface; and by the acknowledgement of 
all his neighbours, few plantations are cultivated with more skill, and 
none have grown with more luxuriance than the woods of Abbotsford. 
His chief experiments were made with subjects of no great magni- 
tude; in the sheltered vale, however, in which great part of the 
grounds near his house is situated, and for the purpose of diversifying 
his walks along the river, sir Walter removed in 1824 and 1825, forty 
trees from ten to fifteen feet high, and of proportional girth, oaks, 
beeches, limes, and sycamores ; and nearly half as many more in the 
following season. As the trees stood close to the spot to which they 
were to be removed, they were transported with handspikes, and by 
expert workmen in the most rapid manner, under the eye of the in- 
defatigable owner. By a communication which I have from him, it 
appears that the plants are now in full health and foliage ; and as no 
preparation of the ground and no manure were considered to be 
necessary, the entire expense did not exceed two shillings per tree.’ 


It is impossible to understand how these beautiful and inexpen- 
sive operations are performed, with a success which is thus quite 
perfect, and we may say invariable, without a knowledge of the 
structure and functions of plants. The practice is founded on 
such knowledge, and can be appreciated only when considered 
in connection with it. It is indeed a most curious and interest- 
ing study to consider in detail the expedients which sir 
Henry has adopted, and to examine how perfectly and beauti- 
fully they accord with what physiologists have ascertained to be 
the laws of the vegetable economy. We know not however 
where to refer the general reader for any account of the anatomy 
and physiology of plants, which may be readily understood and 
which is at the same time contained in a reasonable compass. 
Previously, therefore, to considering in detail the principles of the 
new system of transplanting, we shall lay before the reader an 
outline, which must of necessity be extremely brief, of vegetable 
structure and function, referring for fuller and more elaborate 
information to the excellent papers of Mr. Ellis and Mr, Knight, 
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of whose valuable labours we have taken advantage, arid to the 
admirable works of Dutrochet, which at length are beginning, 
and most deservedly, to attract the attention of the physiologists 
of this country. * 

A plant isa living being. Living beings are distinguished 
from inanimate bodies by peculiar characters. Their existence 
depends upon certain conditions and is regulated by determinate 
laws. It is obvious, therefore, that there can be no scientific, 
and consequently no uniformly successful management of such 
beings without a knowledge of the phenomena of life, of the 
actions upon which these phenomena depend, and of the laws 
which regulate them. . 

Living beings are distinguished essentially from inanimate 
bodies by the possession of a peculiar structure, and by the 
performance of determinate and generally internal actions which 
are called functions. The structure peculiar toa living bod 
consists in a determinate arrangement of the substances of which 
it is composed, such arrangement being denominated organiza- 
tion, rom the body so formed being said to be organized. 


Organization and function are correlative. Organization is the 
instrument; function, the action of the instrument; and the 
result, the products or the phenomena peculiar to life. a 

the 


nized structures variously arranged and combined form 
different apparatus or organs which constitute the living body : 
the separate and combined actions of those apparatus or organs 
form the functions exercised by such a body, and the definite 
and specific results in which these actions terminate, constitute 
the souliortae characteristic phenomena of life. 

The essential phenomena of all living beings are the same 
Individuals differ from individuals, species from species, orders 
from orders, kingdoms from kingdoms ; but to all these belong 
certain common properties by the possession of which the 
beings so endowed constitute a world of themselves. 

Into the distinctions between vegetable and animal beings, 
which together form the entire class of living creatures, it is 
not necessary for our present purpose to enter, The animal is 
endowed with some faculties of which the vegetable is destitute : 
it possesses more organs and performs more functions ; and in 





* We refer especially to the following works of this distinguished phy- 
siologist :—]. ‘‘ L’Agent Immédiate du Movement Vital, devoilé dans sa 
Nature, et dans son Mode d’Action chez les Vegetaux et les Animaux. 
Par M. Dutrochet. Paris. 1826.” 2. ‘* Nouvelles Recherches sur 
VEndosmose et l’Exosmose, suivies de l’Application Experimentale de ces 
Actions Phisiques 4 la Solution du Probléme de Irritabilité Végétale, &c. 
Par M. Dutrochet. Paris. 1828.” 
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neral its organs are more compound in their structure and its 

nections more varied and complex in their action than those 
which belong to the vegetable : but the nature of both is es- 
sentially the same, differing, as has been stated, only in degree, 
in addition, and in the modifications which such addition re- 
quires, to adjust the whole in harmonious combination. 

As the vegetable is thus the simpler being, it follows that 
whatever character distinguish it from an inorganic body will 
become a still more distinctive attribute of the animal: for this 
reason, in describing the vegetable, we may occasionally advert 
to the relative, but more perfect, structures of the animal, for the 
sake of illustration and contrast. 

All plants consist of two substances, cellular tissue and ves- 
sels ; but vessels themselves being probably composed of cellular 
tissue, the ultimate analysis of vegetable matter would leave cel- 
lular substance alone. Dutrochet, indeed, contends, that a par- 
ticular portion of the vascular system of some plants, namely, the 
trachee, hereafter to be described, possesses no analogy to cellular 
tissue, and cannot, therefore, be of the same origin, conse- 
quently he supposes that there are in plants two distinct organic 
elements, the cellular and the tracheal. Some of the simplest 

lants appear to be composed entirely of cellular tissue, at 
east nothing but this substance can be distinguished in 
their composition: in no part of their tissue by any means 
yet known, can any vessels be rendered manifest; while 
there are many parts of plants even in the highest orders, 
which exhibit no appearance of a vascular structure. Still it 
is probable that such a structure always exists, although it 
cannot be rendered visible, because the more the principles of 
physiology are understood, the greater becomes the difficulty of 
conceiving of the growth of an organized body without the 
existence of a vascular system. 

The combination of cellular tissue and vessels without doubt, 
is that which plants commonly present; and all plants, and 
all the parts of all plants, however varied in figure, or complex 
in arrangement, are reduceable to these two forms. 

The ultimate structure of the cellular tissue is disputed. It 
is commonly conceived to be a solid fibre or thread to which 
vessels are added as distinct appendages. Microscopical 
observers contend that it consists of an infinite number of 
minute particles of a globular form. It obtains the name of 
cellular, from the arrangement and intersection of its primitive 
fibres which are such as to leave ya between them, 
‘these spaces being denominated cells. There is great resem- 
blance in appearance, and great analogy in the physical pro- 
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perties of this substance in both classes of living beings, 
vegetables and animals. Of the solid substance of herbaceous 
plants cellular tissue forms the greatest portion: in trees, on 
the contrary, the vessels constitute by far the greatest bulk 
of the plant. Variously modified by uliar and definite 
arrangements of its primitive fibres, cellular substance con- 
stitutes certain tissues which possess distinct and specific 
characters ; and these tissues form the common materials out 
of which all plants areconstructed. In like manner the vessels, 
varying in figure and combination, and differing in office, 
constitute certain sets which are always found in all plants. 
The common vegetable tissues are cuticle, bark, wood and 

ith: the common vessels are. sap vessels and proper vessels. 

hese are the elementary scructures by the various combina- 
tion of which all vegetables are built up or constructed. 

It will not be necessary to enter at present into any further 

consideration of these primitive structures ; our purpose will be 
sufficiently answered by stating what may be requisite in speak- 
ing of them as they are found in combination to form the tree. 
All trees consist of root, trunk, branches and leaves; each of 
these parts possesses a peculiar structure, and performs. a 
specific function. 
. The common tissues which enter into the composition of the 
root, are cuticle, bark and wood : its vascular systems consist of 
common and of proper vessels. The cuticle is placed externally ; 
beneath this is the bark, and the woody portion is situated 
internally. All these tissues being analogous to the parts 
bearing the same names in the trunk, we shall speak more 
particularly of their structures in describing that organ. 

The root consists of two parts, the body, termed caudix, 
and the ramified portion,-called radicles or rootlets. The body 
of the root may be regarded asa production of the trunk, placed 
beneath the soil, for it.consists of the same textures, which are 
disposed nearly in the same manner. The primary rootlets 
spring from the body of the root, and are extended in successive 
series like the branches and ramulets of the trunk: from these 
proceed still finer ramifications, and from these again yet more 
minute and delicate subdivisions. These ultimate ramifications 
may be termed capillary rootlets. In general each capillary 
rootlet is terminated by a small whitish cone : this minute. cone, 
which is in a manner the terminal bud of the root, has been 
called by M. Decandolle its Spongeola. The spongeole, in 
general, are of a whitish colour, and their tissue is always 
extremely tender and delicate : they are not always to be distin- 
guished from the rootlet by their magnitude, for in some plants 
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the rootlets are filaments of nearly equal bulk in all their extent, 
and terminate in a point, but they may be always known by 
their extreme fineness and delicacy. That these organs are 
really distinct from the rootlets themselves is particularly well 
seen in the /enticula gibba, the rootlets of which are slender 
and white, while the spongeole which terminate them are tumid 
and of a green colour. Dutrochet placed in water a rootlet 
having a large spongeola at its termination, and observed with 
a magnifying glass the surface of the section of the other end 
of the rootlet. He perceived that this surface was soon covered 
with water, and that the water issued exclusively from the 
central or woody part of the rootlet, and that not a particle was 
furnished by its cortical portion.. He placed other rootlets: with 
large spongeole in coloured fluids, and he saw that the spongeole 
alone imbibed these fluids, and that the fluids when imbibed 
passed immediately into the central part of the rootlet.. His 
experiments completely confirm the accuracy of the conclusion 
already arrived at by the experiments of preceding physiolo- 
gists, namely, that this part of the root is the special organ 
of absorption. It had long been observed that the earth is 
exhausted of its nutrient matter not where the body of the 
root is found, and not even in the neighbourhood of the larger 
rootlets, but chiefly where the capillary rootlets are distributed. 

The trunk like the root is covered by an external cuticle, next 
to which is placed the bark. The bark of the trunk consists 
of a series of very thin layers, a new layer being formed every 
year: the new layer thus annually formed, is of course the 
innermost: it has received the name Liber, because it was 
on this. substance that the antients, before the invention of 
printing, were accustomed to write. It consists of proper 
vessels, and of the organs hereafter to be described called 
clostres. 

Within the bark is placed the wood, which in trees, con- 
trary to what appears at first view, contains very little cellular, 
but consists almost entirely of vascular tissue. To common 
observation, a piece of dry wood appears to be a mass of - solid 
fibres, or a series of minute solid filaments placed parallel to each 
other like the threads in a skein of silk. Yet careful examina- 
tion demonstrates that the wood of the oldest and most compact 
plant, consists almost wholly of a congeries of exceedingly 
minute vessels which have nothing of the character of fibrous 
solids except in the membranous coats of which they are formed. 
On account of their extreme minuteness, their number is diffi- 
cult tobe computed. Hooke, by drawing off their fluids without 
destroying their figure, as is done in the preparation of charcoal, 
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endeavoured to compute the number in a line, the ;,th part of 
an inch long: in this space he counted not fewer than 150 
vessels : therefore, in a line an inch long, there must be 2700 ; 
and in a surface of a square inch, 7,290,000 vessels, which 
would seem incredible, Ge adds, were not every one left to 
believe his own eyes. 

The vessels of plants differ in one remarkable circumstance 
from those of animals, namely, in being all of the same size. 
The arteries of animals proceed from one large trunk, which by 
dividing and subdividing as it proceeds to be distributed to 
every part of the body, at length in its ultimate or capillary 
branches becomes so minute as to be perfectly invisible. These 
diversities in the arrangement of the vascular system in these 
two classes of living beings, are intimately connected with the 
functions they respectively perform. 

A difference equally striking is observed in the uninterrupted 
continuity of the vessels of the plant. They never, like the 
vessels of animals, unite with each other, or as anatomists term 
it, anastomose. They merely lie side by side or cross each 
other without ever really inosculating, except at their ultimate 
terminations, where they unite mouth to mouth. They so ofien 
intersect each other at right angles, indeed, and especially in 
some of the organs of the plant, for example in the leaf, as to 
give a reticulated appearance to the tissue, and on a superficial 
observation to lead to the opinion, that there is, in such parts 
at least, an actual union of the vessels; yet the most careful 
and diligent observers after patient dissection, have come 
to the conclusion that the tubes continue perfectly distinct, 
like the several threads in a skein of silk, or more properly like 
the nervous filaments which are bound together in the cord 
that forms the nerve of the animal. This peculiarity also is 
intimately connected with the functions performed by the ves- 
sels in the economy of the plant. 

In the last place, totally unlike the arrangement of the 
vascular system in animals, the vessels of plants are rarely if 
ever found single: they are collected into fasciculi or bundles 
which from their compactness, frequently look, indeed, like 
— vessels. The direction of these fasciculi, exceedingly 
different in different plants, and in different parts of the same 
plant, in the woody part of the trunk of trees, is uniform: they 
are always disposed regularly around the axis; in this manner 
they present in the transverse section. of the trunk, the well- 
known appearance of concentric circles. In the young plant, 
and the annual shoot of the older tree, the vessels consist of a 
single ring which immediately surrounds the pith: in the 
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following year a new ring of vessels is formed around the first: 
in every succeeding year the same process is repeated ; thus the 
wood consists at length of a series of rings inclosing each other, 
and the number denotes, as is well known, the age of the tree. 
The vessels when newly formed are more soft and tender than 
the old : hence the ring of new wood is more succulent than that 
-of older growth; it is also generally of a whiter colour = on 
account of this whiteness of colour, it has received the name of 
Alburnum, Thus the alburnum, or newly-formed wood, which 
is also sometimes called sap-wood, and of which so much is 
said, differs in no essential respect from the compactest wood, 
termed Duramen, except in being of a softer consistence and 
lighter colour. 

The mass of vessels constituting the main bulk of the wood 
of the trunk, consists of one order alone, in which is contained 
only one kind of fluid, and that is sap: hence the vessels are 
termed sap-vessels : or from the colour of their fluid, which is 
fine and transparent like lymph or water, and which seems, 
indeed, to be little else than water, they are commonly called by 
French writers, lymphatic vessels. In general, they are divided 
by the phytologists of our own country into two sets, namely, 
common sap, and spiral vessels. The first set, or common sap 
vessels, are regarded as continuous tubes having no apertures 
but in the direction of their length: and the second set, or 
spiral vessels, are conceived to differ from the first in no 
material respect, except in that of figure, being supposed to 
be the same vessels transformed ; not an original species, but 
merely a variety of a common kind. A very different view of 
these vessels, however, is given by Dutrochet. He contends that 
they bear no analogy whatever in structure to any other vessels 
of the plant, and that their function also is quite peculiar. He 
admits, that they do not contain air as Malpighi and others 
imagined, who on account of their supposed office of transmit- 
ting air to the plant gave them the name of trachew or air- 
vessels. In common with all late observers, Dutrochet states 
that they are filled with a transparent fluid, which, according to 
him, performs an important office in the economy of the plant. 
As animals receive from oxygen a vivifying influence, which is 
indispensable to the preservation of vital motion, he conceives 
he has proved by direct experiment that vegetables receive a 
similar vivifying influence from light; that insolution is to plants 
what oxygenation is to animals ; that this vivifying influence is 
communicated in the leaves, and that the fluid which has 
received it is conveyed from the leaves by means of the trachez 
into the. interior of the trunk: that thus the trachee of 
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vegetables perform a function, analogous to that of the trachew 
of insects, only while the latter convey atmospheric air, a 
vivifying gas, the former convey a vivifying fluid. 

Such are the vascular systems of the wood of the trunk. 
The wood itself is commonly said to be composed of ligneous 
fibres, but this is a term to which no exact ideas are attached. 
Dutrochet contends that there is properly no such thing as a 
solid fibre even in the heart of the compactest and heaviest 
wood : that wood is composed for the most part of elongated or 
oblong tubes, which are swollen in their middle, and pomted at 
their extremities ; and that these tubes are placed side by side, 
and touch each other at their swollen parts, while they leave 
between their points interspaces which are occupied by the points 
ef other tubes situated above or below them.* These oblong, or 
fusi-forme tubes, he calls clostres, and states that the membrane 
which forms them is extremely solid, and of a bright pearly ap- 
pearance, while that they are really tubes, or that there is a cavity 
even at their points, he conceives is proved by the bubbles of air 
which are often generated in their interior by the action of nitric 
acid. He states further, that these fusi-forme bodies are found 
principally in the alburnous part of the wood, and in the fiber of 
the bark ; that they never contain the ascending, but are always 
full of the descending or elaborated sap : that they are the organs 
by which the elaborated sap, which is the real and proper nutri- 
tive fluid, is distributed to the internal parts of the plant, and that 
this diffusion is effected by the transmission of the fluid from 
clostre to clostre through the permeable walls of these organs, by 
means of a peculiar and newly-observed action immediately to 
be described. The clostres, although they contain the elaborated 
sap ought, he thinks, to be distinguished from what are usually 
called the proper vessels, which are much larger in diameter than 
the clostres, and contain, according to him, not nutritive, but 
secreted and excrementitious substances. And lastly, he states 
that the fluid contained in the clostres is capable of concreting : 
that as age advances it acquires a greater and greater degree of 
induration : that it is precisely by this change that the alburnum 
is converted into duramen; that the colour of the wood like- 
wise depends upon the colour of this fluid, and that thus the 
hardness and colour of wood depend entirely upon the concre- 
tion and the colour of the fluid contained in the clostres. 

Of the pith, the only part of the trunk which remains to be 





* He states that, if a piece of wood be boiled for some time in nitric 
acid, a process which has the effect of diminishing the aggregation of the 
constituent purts of the wood, and the piece thus boiled be examined with 
a microscope, the structure above described becomes perfectly manifest. 
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described, and which is situated in its centre, it is necessary 
only to observe, that it is composed chiefly of cellular tissue. 
The walls of these cells abound with minute globular bodies, 
which Dutrochet supposes to be nervous organs. These 
globular cells contain a substance of a peculiar nature which 
recent examination has determined to be fecula, each grain of 
fecula being contained in a small membraneous envelop. The 
pith is destitute both of common sap or lymphatic vessels, and 
of spiral or tracheal vessels, and yet in many plants the pith 
is full of sap. This sap M. Dupetit-Thouars regarded as a 
reservoir of nutritious ehines for the development of the buds 
in spring, and this idea Dutrochet adopts with some modifica- 
tions. 

From the trunk springs the branch, which is strictly an ex- 
tension of the trunk, for in issuing from the tree the branch 
takes with it not merely the bark, but the wood also, and even 
the pith, so that in fact it contains a part of each portion of 
the trunk: whence the structure of the branch and the trunk 
are identical. 

The last organs of the tree which it is necessary for our 
present purpose to describe are the leaves. The leaf consists 
of a cuticle which completely invests it, of cellular tissue, and 
of vessels. It is connected to the branch by the petiole or leaf- 
stalk. The leaf-stalk consists principally of vessels which it 
conveys from the branch to the leaf. At the point where the 
leaf-stalk terminates, and the expanded portion of the leaf com- 
mences, the vessels begin to ramify, and by their expansion and 
distribution produce a minutely reticulated structure. From 
this structure springs an order of vessels totally different from 
those which entered the leaf by the leaf-stalk, and which re- 
turning along the petiole pass into the bark and proceed to the 
roots, where they ultimately terminate. These are the proper 
vessels of the plant, and contain the elaborated sap. Dutrochet, 
however, thinks that the tubes already described under the 
name of clostres, and with which the leaf abounds, are the 
chief, if not the only organs which contain and distribute the 
true nutritive fluid of the plant, and that the proper vessels 
with their proper juices are excrementitious rather than 
nutritive. 

Such are the common tissues and the chief organs of the 
tree, and such is its vascular system traced from its commence- 
ment to its termination. Commencing in the spongeole, the 
true absorbents of the plant, the first order of vessels proceed 
directly to the woody or central portion of the rootlets, and 
thence to the woody or central portion of the larger branches 
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and body of the root. From the wood of the root they pass into 
the wood of the trunk, from the wood of the trunk they ascend 
to the wood of the branches, and from the wood of the 
branches they proceed by means of the leaf-stalk to the leaf; in 
the leaf they expand and ramify to an extreme degree of minute- 
ness, forming a finely reticulated structure. The first order of 
vessels consisting of common sap vessels, together, as some 
suppose, with the spiral vessels or the trachez, has received a 
great variety of names. From the nature of the fluid they 
contain, they have been called sap vessels: from its colour 
lymphatic vessels: while from the direction of the tubes they 
have been termed ascending, and from their office adducent. 
The second order, inosculating, that is, uniting mouth to mouth 
with the first, in the fine reticulated structure of the leaf, return 
from this organ, along the leaf-stalk ; pass thence into the bark 
of the branch: from the bark of the branch proceed to that of 
the trunk, and ultimately descend to the bark of the root where 
they terminate. This second order of vessels has also received 
different names on principles analogous to those which have 
determined the denominations of the first. Containing the ela- 
borated sap and the secretions formed from it, or the peculiar 
juices of the plant, they have been named proper vessels : pro- 
ceeding from the leaves downwards, through the bark to the 
roots, they have been called descending vessels, and returning 
after it has been duly changed, the fluid absorbed by the sap- 
vessels of the root, they have been denominated the reducent 
vessels. A different view, as we have seen, has been given of 
these vessels by Dutrochet. He conceives that they do not 
form the channels by which the nutritive fluid is conveyed to 
different parts of the plant, but that they are secretory and 
excrementitious vessels, and that the organs for the distribution 
of the nutriment are the clostres which form, as we have seen, 
connected chains of tubes, extending every where from the 
leaves to the bark, the alburnum, and the duramen. 

From this description of the course of the vessels of plants, it 
is obvious that the fluids they contain form two currents, which 
flow in opposite directions, the one ascending and the other 
descending. The water absorbed from the soil by the spongeole, 
and ascending upwards to the leaves by the lymphatic vessels, 
in the route that has been described, gradually acquires as it 
ascends new properties. By wounding a sycamore tree on a 
_ level with the surface of the earth, sap was obtained which 

ad no particular flavour, and the specific gravity of which 
a~ounted to 1:004: at the height of seven feet from the ground 
its weight was increased to 1-008; when drawn at a distance of 
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twelve feet from the soil it weighed 1-012, and had become 
decidedly sweet. This acquisition of new properties is supposed 
to be owing to the intermixture of the elaborated sap. When the 
crude sap has undergone that change in the leaf whichis moonnenyy 
to fit it for the functions of nutrition and secretion, it flows bac 
in an opposite course either through the proper vessels, or by the 
clostres. Itis evident, therefore, that there is in the vegetable 
no proper circulation: that the nutritive fluid does not set out 
from a central part of the system to be returned to that point 
again, again to be propelled over the same circle: that there is 
no centre to which the fluids tend: no heart, no central engine 
to generate the impulse that moves them: and yet there is a 
striking analogy between general diffusion in the plant and pro- 
per circulation in the animal. The lymphatic vessels of the 
vegetable are its veins: the clostres are its arteries : the proper 
vessels are, perhaps, its capillary or secreting. arteries ; the 
leaves are its lungs, the organ in which the crude sap or the 
venous blood is converted by the process of respiration into 
elaborated sap or arterial blood, the proper nutritive fluid. But 
where is the organ analogous to the heart? where is the power 
that puts and that keeps the whole machinery in motion ? 
Before answering this question we would glance at the proof 
derived from the observation of its motion in the growing vege- 
table, that the course of the sap is really what has been 
described. 

In this climate there is no circulation in trees through the 
winter: the function is suspended: in the early part of spring 
it begins to be renewed. If a tree be examined at this period, 
it is found that a fluid rises from the spongeole, and ascends 
through the lymphatic vessels in the course described. If a 
transverse section be made of the root of a vine, the sap : be 
seen to flow from the wound by a number of minute holes, which 
are visible even to the naked eye; and if the sap be wiped away 
as it issues from the section, and the part be examined with a 
magnifying glass, the fluid may be seen to proceed from open- 
ings made in the lymphatic tubes, and not from the surrounding 
tissue. At this period there is no fluid in the bark : its vessels 
are empty, and its substance perfectly dry : neither is any fluid 
to be observed between the bark and the wood, nor is there any 
in the pith. But if the trunk be perforated or tapped, as it is 
called, fluid issues in great abundance from the wound, and if 
the perforation be extended even to the hardest part of the 
duramen, the sap is seen to spring from it in nearly equal 
quantity. ‘ 

As soon as vernation commences, a remarkable change takes 
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place; with the appearance of the leaves, the flow of the sap 
through the wood appears to diminish ; as they open, it seems to be 
still further lessened, and when they bave fully expanded, none 
whatever can be perceived. Perforation of the trunk is now unat- 
tended with any loss of fluid from the wound. “A birch tree,” 
says Dr. Walker, “ was observed to bleed from every perforation 
of its trunk, and from every cut extremity of its branches, until 
vernation began: as soon as the buds appeared, the bleeding 
was checked ; and when the young leaves had pushed beyond 
the hybernaculum, the bleeding entirely ceased,” Still there 
can be no doubt, that the sap really continues to flow through 
the wood, although its course be no longer visible, because co- 
loured fluids ascend through it just as they did before the de- 
velopment of the leaves, and because there is no other mode by 
which the leaves can obtain the large portion of fluid, which it 
is ascertained by experiment that they discharge by the process 
of transpiration. Why the wood no longer bleeds after the 
expansion of the leaves will appear immediately. 

he bark hitherto had remained quite dry: as soon as the 
leaves appear, it becomes ney supplied with fluid: not 
only is its moisture coincident with the appearance of the 
leaves, but it is again rendered dry, even after it had become 
moist, if the leaves be removed. Strip its leaves from a young 
tree when it is in full sap, and its bark moist and easily de- 
tached ; in the course of two or three days the bark will be- 
come perfectly dry, and adhere as closely to the wood as it 
commonly does during winter. From two thriving shoots of a 
pear-tree, Dr. Hales cut off in several places the bark all 
around for the space of half an inch; all the ringlets of bark 
between these incisions had a leaf-bud upon them, excepting 
one, and all but this one ringlet grew and swelled at their bot- 
toms till August, and the larger and more thriving the leaf-bud 
was, so much the more did the adjoining bark swell. Mr. 
Knight also states that he found the bark of the vine to be- 
come shrivelled and dry when the leaves were stripped off, but 
that in those parts in which it communicated directly with the 
leaves it continued moist and flourishing. But the immediate 
transmission of fluid from the leaf to the bark has been proved 
by direct experiment. By immersing plants of spurge in a 
red fluid, Dr. Darwin observed in the first place, a red fluid 
ascend through the leaf; at the same time, he saw another 
fluid of a white colour, return from the extremities of the leaf, 
and descend into the leaf-stalk. In a plant of Euphorbia, set 
in like manner in a red liquor, he observed the red fluid to run 


along. the inner ring of vessels in the leaf-stalk, to the upper 
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surface of the leaf; while on its under side, he saw a white 
fluid return from the extremities of the same leaf, and ascend 
by the external ring of vessels in the leaf-stalk to the bark. 
In similar experiments made on branches of the apple and 
horse-chesnut trees, Mr. Knight succeeded in tracing this re- 
turning fluid through the leaf-stalk, into the inner bark, and 
thence to the utmost extremities of the roots. As early as the 
month of February, before the sap began to flow, Dr. Walker 
made in a beech tree several incisions at different heights. At 
the lowest incision in the trunk no sap was visible till 
the temperature of the atmosphere rose to 46° in the shade ; 
after which as the temperature augmented, the sap continued 
daily to rise; when the highest incision in the trunk, at 
the height of thirty feet, bled, the thermometer was at 
52°: when the tree bled not only from the incisions in its 
trunk, but from every cut extremity of its branches, it was 
at 56°. During the whole experiment when the tempera- 
ture was nearly the same, the sap continued almost stationary : 
rising again as the temperature rose, just like the fluid in a 
thermometer. To the cut extremity of a vine branch, Dr. Hales 
in the bleeding season cemented long ~ tubes, so that he 
could readily observe the movements of the sap. Into these 
tubes it would rise many feet through the morning after the sun 
was up ; but while in this rising state, if there was a cold wind, 
or the sun was clouded, the sap would immediately subside, at 
the rate of an inch in a minute, for several inches ; but as soon 
as the sun-beams broke out again, the sap would immediately 
return to its rising state, just as any liquor in a thermometer 
rises and falls with the alterations of heat and cold. The velocity 
with which the sap rose was often great, being sometimes an 
inch in three minutes, and attaining in this manner the height 
of more than twenty feet. In other experiments, it exerted a 
force sufficient to sustain a column of mercury at the height of 
thirty-eight inches, “A force,” says Dr. Hales, “fivetimes greater 
than that of the blood in the crural artery of a horse.” 

What is the origin of this powerful motion? what is the 
source of the impulse by which this rapid ascent of the sap, 
.its descent, and its general diffusion is accomplished ? Tt 
is no easy matter to solve this mse as caer | a 
pears from the imperfect and inadequate accounts which the 
ablest physiologists have hitherto given of these phenomena. 
The hypothesis of Malpighi was, that the motion of the sap is 
owing to its alternate dilatation and condensation by tempera- 
ture. Sarrabat attributed it to the alternate rarefaction and 
condensation of air which he supposed to be contained in the 
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ieee and in the trachee : the general opinion is, that it is effected 

y the ——e attraction of the containing tubes, while a few 
modern phytologists contend that the vegetable vessels possess 
a vital contractile power, by which they press upon and propel 
their contents—a power in all respects analogous to that of 
muscular contraction in the higher orders of animals. The two 
first suppositions deserve no notice : capillary attraction alone is 
perfectly inadequate to explain the phenomena: capillarity and 
en together do indeed afford causes adequate to the 
effect. 

We have seen that the sap-vessels are exceedingly minute, 
and of uniform size: that they are placed side by side in mere 
juxta-position without uniting and inosculating, and that 
they are destitute of valves. It is evident from their structure, 
therefore, that they are true capillary tubes, and the force of 
capillary attraction, especially when aided by such a power of 
evaporation as we have seen is exerted by the leaves, must be 
great. That force is illustrated in a striking manner by an 
experiment of professor Leslie, who found that the attractive 
force exerted by the very fine pores of a thin hollow ball 
of earthenware, from which water was continually evaporat- 


ing, was more than sufficient to support a load of mercury, 
in a tube attached to the ball, equal to that of four hundred. 
inches of water, or a column of thirty-four feet of that fluid. 
He estimates the diameters of the —_ in the ball at the 


ten-thousandth part of an inch, and supposes the pores in 
the leaves of plants to possess nearly the same dimensions. 
As fast, therefore, says he, as their humidity is exhaled into the 
atmosphere, it is constantly supplied by the ascent of sap from 
the roots. ‘‘ Without perspiration,” says Dr. Hales, “the sap 
must necessarily stagnate, notwithstanding the vessels are so 
curiously adapted by their exceeding fineness, to raise the sap 
to great heights in a reciprocal proportion to their very minute 
diameters.” Capillary attraction alone, however, is totally 
inadequate to account for the movements of the fluids in plants. 
In all bodies there is a point beyond which mere capillarity will 
exert no influence. If a porous mineral be shanget in water it 
will imbibe this fluid until all its capillary cavities are full: | 
when that has once happened, not a particle more will be 
imbibed : but an aquatic plant, immersed in water, continues to 
grow and to increase in bulk: its capillary action, under such 
circumstances, must soon be at an end, yet absorption goes on 
indefinitely : absorption, therefore, in this.case, cannot be the 
effect of capillary attraction. Capillary attraction is steady and 
invariable in its operation; the physical condition of the body 
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in which it takes place remaining the same, its action is uni- 
form: the relation between evaporation and absorption in the 
living plant is not uniform, the physical conditions that influ- 
ence capillarity being unchanged. The thermometrical and 
hygrometrical state of the air remaining the same, a plant 
absorbs more in the light than in darkness: the direct rays of 
the sun by augmenting the heat and increasing evaporation, 
might be conceived to promote absorption according to the 
common law, but this cannot be supposed to be the case where 
the absorption is accelerated, as it is, by diffuse light, which 
roduces no heat. The action here is not merely slosieal > it 
is obedient to other than physical laws: it is a vital action, and: 
cannot be explained by referring it to a simple physical opera- 
tion. 

The inadequacy of capillarity to explain the phenomena has 
induced phytologists. to eS that the vessels of plants are 
endowed with a power analogous to the contractility of ani- 
mals. “If a capillary tube,” says Dr. Thomson, “be taken, 
of such a bore, that a fluid will rise in it six inches; and 
if after the fluid has risen to its greatest height, the tube be 
broken short three inches from the bottom, none of the liquid 
in the under half flows over. But if we cut a plant, the 
euphorbia peblis, for instance, in two places, so as to separate a 
portion of the stem from the rest, the milky juice of the plant 
flows out at both ends so completely, that if afterwards we cut 
the portion of the stem in the middle, no juice whatever 
appears. Now, the diameter of these vessels is so small, that 
if it were to continue unaltered, the capillary attraction would 
be more than sufficient to retain their contents, and conse- 
quently not a drop would flow out. Since, however, the 
whole liquid escapes, it must be driven out forcibly, and conse- 
qoany the vessels must contract.” From similar experiments, 

u Hamel in like manner inferred that the “ proper juice” is 
forced out by a contraction of the vessels that contain it. 

This, and many other phenomena of vegetable life are indeed 
incapable of being referred to capillarity ; but still there is no 
positive evidence of the existence of contractility: it is the 
want of such a power, rather than any proof that it is really 
communicated to the plant, that has induced physiologists to 
resort to the hypothesis. 

In this state of the question, Dutrochet has announced the dis- 
covery of a principle, which, if established, will at once remove the 
difficulty and shed a clear and beautiful light, not only over 
the motion of fluids in plants, but over many other vital processes 


both of the vegetable and animal economy. It is stated by this 
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distinguished physiologist, as a fact, to the knowledge of which 
he has arrived by a long series of experiments, that whenever 
two fluids of different densities or of different chemical proper- 
ties are separated from each other by an organic membrane, 
there is established through the walls of the membrane two cur- 
rents which proceed in opposite directions and with unequal 
force, and that consequently there is an accumulation of fluid 
in that part towards which the strongest current is directed. 
He informs us, that he was led to the observation of this curious 
and important phenomenon, by having accidentally left in 
water in which he had placed it for the purpose of examination 
one of the little bags in which the spermatic fluid of the snail 
is accumulated in the act of reproduction. On returning, in about 
the space of half-an-hour, to the examination of this little horn- 
shaped bag, he was surprised to find that it was nearly emptied 
of its spermatic fluid, and that its place was occupied with 
water. On attentively observing the portion of sperm which 
remained in the sac, he saw that it was emitted from it with 
considerable impulse through what might be termed the neck 
of the horn, and that the pressure of the water which penetrated 
the sac through its walls, appeared to be the mechanical agent 
by which the impulse that expelled it. was pn er 9 to 
this organized fluid. Struck with this singular occurrence, he 
laced in water a second bag full of the same fluid, and care- 
fully watched the result. Precisely the same phenomenon oc- 
curred a second time: the spermatic fluid was expelled with 
considerable impulse, so that in about an hour-and-a-half every 
rticle of it was emitted from the sac, which on the other hand 
fad been quite ms ¢ with water. If the two currents which 
thus passed through the walls of an organic membrane were a 
general law, Dutrochet at once saw how efficient and extensive 
an agent this might be in accomplishing the varied and compli- 
cated functions of life. With a view of ascertaining whether its 
actions were general, he immediately instituted a series of expe- 
riments, the result of which, supposing them to be acc arate, 
establishes its universality beyond question. It is impossible, 
at present, to enter into any detail of those experiments: we 
may, however, return to the subject which is full of interest, and 
which opens to the physiologist a vast, an entirely new, and, 
there is reason to believe, no barren field of inquiry. We shall 
only give as a sample of the rest, one experiment, the first of a 
long series. Having thoroughly washed in water a piece of 
that part of the intestine of a pullet, which is called the caecum, he 
inclosed within it some milk which he secured by fastening the. 
cecum with 9 ligature at both ends. At the commencement of. 
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the experiment, the cacum was half filled with milk, and weighed 
altogether 196 grains : it was now plunged in water : on exa- 
mining it twenty-four hours afterwards, it was found to weigh 269 
grains, and in the space of twelve hours more, 313 grains : thus in 
thirty-six hours, the cacum had gained by the introduction of 
water into its cavity through its walls, 117 grains in weight, and 
had become very turgid. From this period, the weight of the in- 
testine diminished : it lost its turgid state, and its walls collapsed. 
In thirty-six hours from the time it began to diminish in weight, 
it had lost 54 grains : and being now opened, the milk was found 
curdled and putrid. The temperature during the experiment 
was maintained at from 18 to21°R. Asa specimen of the expe- 
riment which establishes the reverse action, we give the follow- 
ing :—A portion of the caecum of a pullet being flirce parts filled 
with water, holding in solution J, of its weight of gum arabic, 
and being firmly closed with a ligature, was immersed in pure 
water: it weighed 60 grains ; on being weighed at the end of 
an hour, it was found to have gained 180 grains. The cacum 
being now removed from the pure water and immersed in water 
which held in solution 4, of its weight of gum arabic, was again 
weighed at the end of an hour; it was now found to have lost 
30 grains of its weight; and at the end of two hours, it was 
nearly empty. Thus the rarer fluid within the cavity of this 
organic membrane had passed through its walls to the denser 
fluid without. We regret extremely, that we cannot follow the 
varied and ingenious experiments of the author by which he ar- 
rived at the general conclusion already stated. Because the princi- 
ple by which a fluid thus penetrates the walls of a minute organic 
cavity, and becomes accumulated within it, appears to act with 
a degree of force, Dutrochet distinguishes it by the name of 
Endosmose, from evdoyv, within, and wopoc, impulse: on the con- 
trary, that by which a fluid is ‘“ exhaled from an organic cavity, 
he terms Exosmose, from ¢£, out, and wooc, impulse. Thus when 
a dense fluid is within the cavity of an organic sac, and a rarer 
fluid is in contact with its external surface, the rarer fluid pene- 
trates through its walls until it completely distends its cavity by 
the action of Endosmose : when, on the contrary, the rarer fluid 
is within and the denser without the cavity, the rarer fluid is ex- 
pelled by the inverse action termed Exosmose. We cannot even 
advert to the experiments by which the author has attempted to 
shew that these opposite motions depend upon currents of elec- 
tricity which are excited by the close approximation and almost 
immediate contact of fluids of different densities and of different 
chemical properties: nor to the observations advanced to show 
how admirable an arrangement this seems to be for effecting 
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those new combinations, both in vegetable and animal bodies, 
which are termed secretions. We have only space to adduce 
an illustration or two to show in how satisfactory and beautiful 
a manner this principle, rege it to be established, will ex- 
plain some of the phenomena of life. 

It is known, that the vegetable tissue is composed of vesicles 
or cells, and that these cells are commonly filled with organic 
fluids. Organic fluids in general are denser than water: it 
follows, that the cells containing such fluids, must be the seat 
of endosmose, whenever their external walls are in contact with 
water. Nothing can be conceived more admirably constructed 
for this kind of action than the spongeole. The minute cells, 
of which these tender and délicate organs are composed, sur- 
rounded by the water of the soil, are filled by endosmodic action, 
to the state of turgidity: the water constantly accumulating 
within them, and finding no exit by evaporation, as it does by 
the leaves, acquires an impulsive force: by this impulse, the 
water is propelled into the lymphatic tubes which open into 
these cells with patulent mouths ; and thus is gained the primary 
impulse to which the ascending sap is subjected. But the 
effect of the evaporation of the leaves, which, as we have seen, is 
great and constant, is the production of a vacuum more or less 
perfect in the lymphatic tubes, and consequently the generation 
of a true suction power. This is not all. The leaves themselves 
are powerful organs of endosmose: their cells and vessels 
losing by evaporation a part of their fluids, and regaining them 
by the action of endosmose from the neighbouring organs, the 
combined result must be a powerful afflux of the sap towards 
the leaves. Propelled by these powers, the sap circulates 
through the leaves, and when changed into elaborated sap, 
enters the clostres of the bark and alburnum, with which both 
abound, and which as we have seen are chains of sacs distributed 
over every part of the interior of the plant: that is, connected 
series of powerful endosmodic organs, by the instrumentality of 
which the elaborated sap is conveyed to the interior of the 
plant, and wherever its economy requires it. Thus the actions 
of endosmose and exosmose afford an intelligible account of the 
motion of fluids in plants, a phenomenon not easily explicable on 
any principles hitherto known. Of the application of these prin- 
ciples to the explanation of the phenomena of nutrition, secre- 
tion, absorption, &c. we have not, at present, space to speak. 

We have entered into the preceding details in order to exhi- 
bit a connected, and, we hope, intelligible, however brief and 
imperfect account of vegetable structure and function. The 
practical expedients, easy, and inexpensive, by which it appears 
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that a great improvement might be effected in the growth of 
trees, certainly among the most valuable of vegetable produc- 
tions, ahd by which almost any place might be at once clothed 
with these beautiful objects will, we think, be better — 
ciated, and regarded with .a higher interest, if the preceding 
sketch should excite the mind of the reader to attend to the 
curious phenomena of vegetable life. The influence: of phy- 
sical agents upon these phenomena is uniform ; and so import- 
ant that not only the vigor, luxuriance and beauty, but even 
the very life of the tree depend upon it ; while the application 
of itis capable of being modified by the enlightened phytolo- 
gist, who can alone be a judicious arboriculturalist, to an extent 
which is by no means generally understood. Every one knows 
that a certain degree of temperature is indispensable to vegetable 
life: that a higher degree of it is required to excite its active 
processes ; that a certain degree of cold will at once suspend 
tts vital functions, and that a still severer degree of it will kill 
the plant: but the wonderful extent of the range within which 
the influence of these physical agents may be resisted is not so 
generally known. Degrees of temperature and moisture which 
would utterly destroy the texture of a plant if it were dead, it can 
perfectly resist as long as it retains the principle of life. No in- 
tensity of cold can sink its temperature many degrees below that 
which is natural to it in ordinary circumstances, and like the 
animal body it can bear without injury, and without any remark- 
able elevation of temperature, degrees of heat which would abso- 
lutely boil it, were it destitute of life. M. Sonnerat found the 
vitex agnus castus, and two:species of aspalathus, on the banks of 
a thermal rivulet in the island of Lucon, the heat of which raised 
the thermometer to 174° of Fahrenheit, and so near the water, 
that its roots swept into it. Around the borders of a volcano in 
the isle of Tanna, where the thermometer stood at 210° Mr. 
Forster found a variety of flowers flourishing in the highest 
state of perfection ; and confervas and other water plants, are by 
no means unfrequently traced in the boiling springs of Italy, 
raising the thermometer to 212° or the boiling point. Under 
ordinary circumstances the root, the trunk, the branches, 
perform different and peculiar offices: but if a branch of 
some trees be cut off and planted in the earth, it will emit 
rootlets from its sides beneath the soil, and become at length an 
entire plant possessing the several members of root, trunk, and 
branches. If even the bark of a branch be partially removed, 
so as. to intercept the course of the descending sap, and the 
detached part be at the same time surrounded with moist earth 
in the manner of a. graft, the upper portion of the dried bark. 
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will emit rootlets into the earth ; and if after a certain period, 
the branch be separated and planted, it will form a tree sooner, 
it is said, than by most other methods. Invert the position, 
place the trunk in the earth, and the root in the air, and a root 
‘will perform the office of a trunk, and the trunk that of the 
root. ' 

These are highly curious and interesting facts, and point to 
the useful purposes to which science and skill might direct 
them. The plastic power they indicate, the power of adapta- 
tion to 2 vast variety and contrariety of external circumstances 
may well suggest the important advantages that might be 
taken of such processes by one who should make himself perfectly 
acquainted with their nature and extent. Infact the physiologist 
in producing the most surprising oe and practising the 
most useful operations on a living body, is working upon an 
object, the powers of which he knows, with instruments. the 
powers of which he knows, and therefore with a result which he 
cannot but know: and it is by so working, that sir Henry 
Stuart has produced those wonderful and beautiful changes on 
the surface of nature which he .has so happily achieved. But 
the application to such objects of the preceding account of 
vegetable physiology, or as theologians would say, the improve- 


ment of the whole matter, we shall take another opportunity of 
making. 





Arr. 1X.—1. Jtaly as it Is. London. 1828. 
2. A Tour in Italy and Sicily. By J. Simond. London. 1828. 


HAPPY is the man who, leaving the Alps behind him, has 
the plains of Lombardy on his right hand and on his left, 

the Apennines in view, and Florence as the city towards which 
he directs his steps. His way is through a country where 
corn grows under groves of fruit trees, whose tops are woven 
into green arcades by thick!y-clustering garlands of vines; the 
dark masses of foliage and verdure which every where ap- 
pear, melt insensibly, as he advances, into a succession of shady 
bowers that invite Sin to their depths; the scenery is monoto- 
nous, and yet ever various from the richness of its sylvan beauty, 
—— all: the softness of forest glades without their gloom. 
owards Bologna, the landscape roughens into hills, which grow 
into Apennines, but Arcadia still breathes from slopes’ and 
lawns of tender green, which take their rise in the low stream~- 
watered vallies, and extend up the — ascent till met midway 
by the lofty chesnut groves which pale themin. To these gentler 
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features succeeds the passage of the Apennines, which here, at 
least, are not as the author of “ Italy as it Is,” describes them, 
“the children of the Alps—smiling and gentle and happy as 
children should be,” but, as we remember them, their summits 
form themselves into a wild, dreary region, sown with sterile 
mountain-tops, and torn to pieces by wind and storm : the only 
glimpse of peace is derived from the view on either side of the 
sea, which sometimes shews itself on the horizon, a misty line, 
half silver, half ether. This barren wilderness again softens into 
gracefully-swelling hills turned towards Florence. The fair olive 
tree and the dark cypress mingle their foliage with the luxuriant 
chesnut boughs, and the frequent marble villa flashes a white 
gleam from amid its surrounding laurel bowers. The sky is 
more beautiful than earth, and each symbolize peace and serene 
enjoyment. 

Both the country and the climate increase in beauty as you 
approach Rome. The Queen of the world, humble in her 
glory, sits in a lowly plain; she is hid in the misty expanse of 
the Campagna, till within a few miles, when the long boundary 
line is broken, and the dome of St. Peter’s emerges in single 
majesty from behind. One by one, like stars in the twilight 
sky, the smaller cupolas shine out, and a vast extent of dome, 
tower, and verdurous wall, discloses itself to the traveller’s 
thirsty gaze. 

Here we pause. The high-wrought expectations which the 
name of Rome, the picturesque and desolate may ome and the 
first glorious lifting of the curtain at the Porta del Popolo, had 
fully realized, are often visited with disappointment during a 
residence in the city. The confused mixture of monuments of 
all ages disturbs the imagination. The vile hut of an artificer, 
the abode of dirt, smoke, and noise, rising in the hollow of a 
temple checks' our enthusiasm.—In one place we remember 
being struck by the ridiculous juxta-position of a variety of 
structures—a stunted gothic tower, leaving its mother church, 
cheated our imperfect, distance-deluded optics, by assuming 
the appearance of a night-cap placed upon four Grecian 
columns elevated in its front. No line of demarcation is 
drawn between such dissimilar objects, and yet there is no 
affinity between them. Modern Rome is the lineal descendant 
of the ancient city, yet it is impossible to trace the slightest 
likeness of one to the other ; and they form a contrast rendered 
more striking by their being forcibly brought into comparison. 
Paganism and Christianity were not more hostile in the days of 


Julian the Apostate, than is now the spirit breathed from the 
works: of art, children of various eras, that strew the area, 
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which the walls of Rome inclosed. At each step the genial 
temper of ancient philosophy stands corrected by the austere 
self-denying precepts of Catholicism. To render this intelli- 
gible, let us only compare the structure of their tombs. The 
sarcophagi of the ancients are adorned by images of living 
grace, and the sculptured resemblance of all that is jocind ; 
sorrow is cheated of her tears, and melancholy death becomes a 
plaything. Let us view a modern monument. Here the dread 
misshapen shape is depicted in a grim, yet ridiculous form ; 
he figures like the lean horse of an gona seer, apenas apothe- 
cary, who in his master’s service has bared his ribs, and dis- 
plays his fleshless bones in token of a steady but sad attach- 
ment, while his victim waits eternal centuries upon his knees, 
with uplifted eyes and clasped hands, ‘for the coming of the 
rand audit day ; and did the stone image sympathise with the 
liever it is meant to represent, the marble features would be 
deep trenched with lines of terror for its result. 
oto Rome, but seek not to find even a dim shadow of 
the city of the consuls, nor even the silent burial place of her by- 
one heroes. Wedo not discover the crowded forum, the well 
Iled amphitheatre, nor baths, the resort of the voluptuous ;~ 
neither do we find the ruins of all these in their untainted 
simplicity ; traces of the altered faith gather around ; gloomy 
records of martyrdom, and interminable portraitures of saintly 
miracles, stand side by side with the relics of Roman glory and 
Roman power. Each are interesting, both may be good, but 
they accordill. Again, the manners of the Romans of our days, 
their worldliness and covetousness, disturb the solemn emotions 
we desire to indulge among these time-eaten ruins. The love 
of money, the characteristic trait of the modern Italians, becomes 
a perfect thirst of gain, as you advance southwards. A Roman 
accosts you with solemn reverence—to view his respectful aspect 
and to listen to his tender adulations, you might dnioy yourself 
an apostle travelling in disguise ; but the salvation aimed at by 
such pious attention is purely temporal, and to be arrived at 
through your purse ; egged on by hope of approaching with his 
fingers the idolized coin, he thrusts himself between you and your 
enthusiasm, and standing under the shadow of the capitol, will 
call a quattrino (farthing) his dear friend. As you love the me- 
mory of the past, and would cherish exalted association with the 
relics of the eternal city, shun daylight in Rome, avoid the garish 
sun which displays the ill-assorted marriage of ancient with 
modern; wander forth beneath the moon’s illusory rays; then 
the undergrowth of the puny sons of the latter years, fades in the 
shade of night, the great and glorious monuments of past ages 
VOL. XI.—wW. R. kK 
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stand forth “ in single blessedness,” and succeed to-one another, 
till Rome grows out of Rome, and the mirror of her past exist- 
ence stands unstained by any base reflection in simple majesty 
before you. She becomes the sepulchre of antiquity, and, as a 
sepulchre, ought to be lonely. Thus, in truth, we have sometimes 
wished her to become wholly depopulate ; we have desired that 
the profound solitude which reigns without her precincts, should 
also exist within: To render Rome really a Roman scene (an 
expression which Simond supposes to be the origin of the word 
romantic), every inhabitant should be dismissed; let the 
modern usurpers of the sacred soil build elsewhere, on less conse- 
crated ground, homes for their degenerate race, and let the 
crumbling of herruins and the flowing of her fountains be the 
only sounds to salute the ear of the classic pilgrim, who visits 
this venerable conservatory of old Time’s rarest treasures. 

But we are not permitted thus to foster our enthusiasm : pur- 
sued by Loeandieri, ciceroni, and dread tales of bandits, who 
ever retreat as we advance, we quit degraded Rome. From 
her extent of palace and temple and garden, we make what 
the Italians call a salto mortale, and fall from the extreme 
heights of civilization upon the Pontine Marshes, a rem- 
nant of the reign of old Chaos, when earth and water lay in 
hideous and unfruitful torpor together. This dismal swam 
serves as a curtain to veil the shrine and select abode of beauty. 
After the pass of Fondi, the sea retreats from the land, and 
spreads itself into a placid expanse of limpid blue, while the earth 
swells into a thousand lovely forms; sharp promontories shoot 
into the waves. and the crescent shores, painted bright by the 

leaming fruit of ihe orange trees (called by the imaginative 
talians conche d’oro, golden shells) lie in radiant beauty at the 
foot of the purple hills, paling in the Mediterranean, while the 
islands which rise from their clear-ocean bath, complete the 
seclusion and beauty of the scene. On the extreme verge of 
sea and land, separating the two elements—Naples stands 
glittering like a gem —Vede Napoli, e poi mori ! is a well-known 
saying—which every spectator echoes ; for who that has been at 
Naples does not feel that all other places appear sad and 
loomy as a cloister, after a residence in this “ piece of Heaven 
len upon earth.” 

We have been led into this enlargement upon Italian scenéry 
by the absence of any thing like description in the volume en- 
titled “‘ Italy as it Is’”——Mr. Best is already known as the author 
of an account of a residence of four years in France, whose chief 
interest consists in the development of the character, and a detail 
of the death of his eldest son. . There is good sense and useful 
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know. in the work, and we easily pardon the absence of the 
graces of a higher species of composition in the history of the 
minutiz of a family’s abode in a country town in France. 
But something more is required of a traveller in Italy. Besides, 
Mr. Best is a Roman Catholic, and the desire of defending his 
faith warps his views and diminishes the justice or utility of his 
observations. In consonance with his opinion of the superior 
merits of the faith of our fathers, he y sarod to imagine that 
since the twelfth century, civilization has enjoyed a complete 
sabbath, making no sort of advance during the latter ages. 
Discontented with the changes, which he will not consider im- 
provements, which have had place since, he retrogrades with his 
mtellect back to that «ra, and employs himself by picking up 
in his way all the exploded errors dropped by Time in his pro- 
gress, as useless lumber out of his baggage cart ; these he sets up 
as idols, extols them, and has written a k in honour of their 
memory, so pathetically worded, that we begin to repine at the 
law of nature which has placed our birth in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Nor can we agree in the judgments he passes on the works 
of art, though they often amused us from their whimsicality. 
We are told that the Coliseum is too ruinous—that the Egyp- 
tian Museum in the Vatican puts him in mind of the five wigs 
in the barber Figaro’s shop window—that the Apollo Belvidere 
looks like a broken-backed young gentleman shooting at a target 
for the amusement of young ladies. Works of art belong to the 
imagination, certain forms of which they realize; those who do 
not possess this portion of mind are incapable of perceiving the 
excellence of the objects created only to be understood by it— 
their criticisms stand for nothing, and an artist has a natural 
right to demur at submitting his works to their tribunal. 

It may be prejudice, but as before in Eustace, so now in the 
present volume, we are disgusted by the Catholics setting the 
corruption, profligacy and imbecility of Papal Rome, in com- 
parison with her ancient glories. He glories over the con- 
secration of the Pantheon as “a trophy of the greatest victory 
that ever was achieved ; a victory in comparison with which all 
those obtained by brute force, or mailitary art, are less than 
nothing in the estimate of right reason, justice, and benevolence 
—A victory of truth over error, of virtuous principle over 
deplorable perversion, over vacillating morality.”—[p. 301.J— 
Does the reader wish to understand these assertions? Let him 
turn from the pages of Livy, to those of the history of the Popes, 
and he will find its just comment and elucidation. It is in this 
spirit that the convert travels through Italy, exulting in the 
overthrow of the magnificent, the intellectual, soul-stirring times 
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of the Scipios and Catos, and the superstructure of tiaras, red- 
prt a cardinals—of pardons, priestcraft and simony. 

As the next best thing to the power of the Pope, Mr. Best 
reveres that which Austria has established to degrade to the lowest 
possible depth the degenerate Italians. He sets out by en- 
deavouring to refute all the stories told of the barbaric stupidity 
of the Austrian government; but this admiration yields to the 
annoyances inflicted on him by the Austrian custom-house 
officers. Some of the most amusing passages of the book are 
allotted to a recital of teazing delays occasioned by the absence 
of these officials from their post of duty, and of the wanderings 
of the whole unhappy party in different directions through an 
unknown city in search of them—they, when found, shut the 
door like Pope’s “‘ good John,” in their faces, bidding them 
wait—not exactly ten years, but till ten to-morrow, which is 
pretty much the same to the author’s six innocent children, 
standing in the market-place, wanting their night-caps. At last, 
one of the Liberators is prevailed upon to attend ; he begins the 
long progress of inquisitorial research, and just as the business 
seems drawing to a peaceable close, some forbidden trifle peeps 
through the respectable common-places of ordinary wearing ap- 
parel, and the turn-out of the whole box is insisted upon. Scenes 
like this make a rebel of the passive non-resistant—and he sedi- 
tiously contradicts his previous account of the perfection of 
Austrian sway, by an assertion that “none can travel in that 
empire with tolerable comfort, but pedlars, and men to whom 
combs and tooth-brushes are luxuries unknown.” 

Mr. Best’s work will not be revered by men of taste, nor 
consulted for its philosophy and enlarged views—but it is, 
after all, both an amusing - useful production. It is amusing 
from the anecdotes and native repartees scattered through the 
narration, which taken from the lips of the Italians themselves 
are characteristic and worthy of Goldoni. It is useful, for he 
details the minutize of his domestic life—his bargains, his con- 
tracts—he gives an exact list of prices, and accurate informa- 
tion as to a foreigner’s best mode of living in the country—a 
family going to reside there will derive considerable benefit 
from consulting him and following his directions. 

It has seldom been our lot to read a work more unpretending, 
more manly in its style, extensive in its information, amusing 
from its variety, and just in its conclusions than the “ Tour in 
Italy and Sicily, by L. Simond.” If all travellers wrote and 
described as he does, their productions would attain the highest 
places in the literary scale. He entered Italy by the Simplon, 
and condenses his progress southward into one magnificent 
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anorama, where nothing is omitted, and nothing overdone. 
f we were at all inclined to quarrel with him, it would be with 
his opinions concerning works of art;—he does not suffi- 
ciently admire—and this arises from not having sufficiently 
studied—the productions of the great masters.—The knowledge 
of beauty is not a simple perception gained by the eyes; it 
requires refinement and education merely to perceive the in- 
tention of an artist, to pass judgment; we must not only, as 
it were, turn over the leaves Soli reading merely the heads 
of the chapters, and table of contents, we must scan each page, 
peruse each line. A good picture requires at least as much 
time for its perusal as the volume of a novel. 

In giving an account of the-manners and usages of the 
country, Mr. Simond has not put down each vague assertion of 
the people he met, or the crude result of his own hasty ob- 
servations; he has conversed with sensible men, seen with 

enetrating eyes, and the reader may depend on the truth and 
justness of his deductions. As an interesting specimen of his 
narrations we present one extract ; and, as long sojourners in 
the country he describes, can vouch for every part of the detail. 


‘ What had hitherto come under my own observation respecting 
men and manners in Italy, had certainly not been favourable ; but 
the information given me at Bologna, concerning the domestic habits 
of the peasantry, has at least raised my opinion of this class—My 
informer, being a great landed proprietor, as well as an intelligent 
man, and in habitual contact with the people, yet not an Italian him- 
self, possesses all the experience, without the prejudices of a native. 
The peasants of this province are not proprietors ; they have not even 
a lease of their farms, but retain possession by a sort of tacit under- 
standing, deemed as binding as any written engagement could be ; 
generation succeeds generation, without a change of tenure ; chil- 
dren marry, and their children after them, on the same farm : and it 
is not uncommon, to meet with families composed of thirty or 
forty individuals all under the same roof, and acknowledging a chief 
or head, who is alone accountable to the proprietor of the soil or 
landlerd. He directs the labour of the field, while his wife manages 
the household concerns ; and one or more women take care of all the 
children, while the others are at work. ‘‘ We lost a child last night,” 
one of those guardians of the nursery was heard to say, although she 
never was a mother. Money is rarely seen in the family, nor is it 
wanted : for there are no accounts to settle among them. Food and 
clothing are home produce, and the rent is paid in kind (one half of the 
gross produce). Every important determination is submitted by the 
chief, to the members of the family for their advice and consent , but 
the peace is rarely disturbed by any material disagreement. The old 
and infirm are well and kindly attended, and but few irregularities 
take place between the young people, When the chief becomes too 
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old, or proves incapable, another is appointed in his stead, and the 
change occasions no disturbance. The same good understanding 
generally prevails between landlord and tenant ; for the latter gets in 
his harvest, thrashes his corn, and shells his maize, without being 
overlooked by the landlord, who comes only to choose one out of two 
heaps of grain, or one out of two parcels of hemp, ready prepared for 
the purpose. ‘The same confidence is shewn, as to the produce of the 
vineyard: for every other tub-full of mashed grapes is sent to the 
landlord, without his deeming it necessary to inspect those which the 
tenant keeps for himself. All this security constitutes a state of 
things, to which few other countries offer a parallel: and we may 
infer from it, that the abject poverty and proefligacy which we see in 
the town, have not reached the country. 

‘ The extreme fertility of the territery of Bologna, is sufficiently 
shewn by the weight of the corn, the height and vigour of the 
full-eared maize, and above all, the incomparably fine growth of the 
hemp. Few artificial meadows are seen, and no natural ones,—a cir- 
cumstance which forms a singular contrast with the number and beauty 
of the horned cattle. 

‘ Another well-authenticated fact, respecting Italian manners and 
morals, in another and very distant part of the country, will further 
serve to shew, how much travellers should be on their guard against 
such generalizations as first appearances naturally suggest. There is 
at the foot of Monte Rosa, in the district of Varello, a small borough 
of 1,200 inhabitants, called Alagna, where there has not been a 
criminal trial, not even a civil suit, this last four hundred years. In 
case of any wrong committed, or any very blameable conduct, the 
guilty person, qaarked by public reprobation, is soon compelled to 
leave the country. ‘The authority of fathers, like that of the patriarchs, 
continues absolute all their lives; and at their death they dispose of 
their property as they please, by verbally imparting their last will to 
one or two friends, whose report of it is reckoned sufficient ; no objec- 
tion was ever made to such a testament, and a notarial act is a thing 
unknown at Alagna. Not long since, a man died worth four thou- 
sand pounds sterling,—a very great fortune there; he bequeathed a 
trifle only to his natural heir. ‘The latter, soon after, met accidentally 
at the neighbouring town of Varello, a lawyer of his acquaintance, and 
learned from him, that he was legally entitled to the whole property, 
thus unkindly denied to him, and of which, with his assistance, he 
might obtain possession very shortly. The disinherited man at first 
declined the offer, but upon being strongly urged, said he would re- 
flect on it. For three days after this conversation, he appeared very 
thoughtful, and owned to his friends, that he was about to take an 
important determination. At last it was taken; and calling on his 
legal adviser, he told him, ‘ the thing proposed, had never been done 
at Alagna, and that he would not be the first to do it,”’ 


The extract runs into too great length, but it ends by 
saying :-— 


* The people of Alagna endured the revolution, saw all its changes, 
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and partook its miseries unaltered. , The conscription ruined them ; 
for having at first resolved not to serve, they made a common purse 
to buy substitutes, and did not submit to join the army till the 
wealth of the country was all consumed.’—p. 81. 


Mr. Simond does not dwell much on Tuscany, but to com- 
ame to us for this, he enlarges upon Rome and its environs. 
Ie arrived in the holy city on the 24th of November. He wit- 
nessed the ceremonies of Christmas and the festivities of the 
carnival. Without entering into too much detail of ruins and 
statues, he gives an interesting account of all most worthy of 
notice,—his book is not a guide through Rome, but it will in- 
struct all those who have not been there, and throw new lights 
upon the objects for travellers to that capital of the world. 
From church ceremonies, he passes to the manners of the in- 
habitants, and gives an account of the influence exercised by 
the French during their stay there ; the meliorations introduced 
by them, and the weakness and corruption of the papal govern- 
ment. In the months of February and March, he made excur- 
sions in the environs of Rome, and his visit to the sea-coast 
( Latium antiquissimum) is full of interest. He finds the whole 
extent of country brooded over by malaria, which affected all 
the inhabitants with disease,—the sight of these victims must 
be a melancholy spectacle :— 


© They did not look, (he says,) particularly poor and ragged, but 
they did look miserably sick, emaciated, and swollen at the same 
time, with protuberant stomachs. The children, with faces of a 
waxy hue, no bigger than an apple, seemed to have been born 
dying.’—p. 343. 


Mr. Simond, endeavours in some degree, to account for the 
pestilence inherent in this soil. First, he conjectures that the 
numerous plagues enumerated by Pliny, were only worse returns 
of these annual fevers. All the temples to Esculapius, to 
Hygeia, to fevers of all sorts, the ruins of which are at this 
day seen, with appropriate inscriptions, were, in fact, so many 
monuments of the fears of the ancients. Yet, as he truly ob- 
serves, people did live then, in places where at present they 
would indubitably fall victims to mortal diseases. As testimony 
of which, he mentions the population of ancient Rome, com- 
— at six or seven millions, under Claudius ; extending, as 

liny tells us, from Tivoli to Ortia, that is, over grounds which 
it is now death to inhabit. One of the causes of this increase 
of disease, he attributes to the soil being more exposed to the 
sun than formerly, from the cutting down of the woods by the 
Popes—he observes :-— 
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‘The ancients planted these woods, or preserved them, under an 
idea, probably erroneous, that they screened them from certain winds 
carrying noxious vapours along with them ; but, although mistaken as 
to the real mode of agency of woods, they were quite right in sup- 
posing them useful. To the destruction of these woods of Latium, 
the increase of solstitial fevers has been clearly traced; the one 
having uniformly followed the other; and this is further confirmed, 
by the experience of other countries. In the United States of North 
America, for instance, forests are not unhealthy till cleared of their 
trees for the purpose of cultivation. —p. 353. 

‘ A very curious phenomenon attending these fevers at Rome, is, 
that the heart of the city, that part where the houses are contiguous, is 
quite exempt from the disease, however low the ground and near the 
river ; while those parts which were most inhabited in ancient times, 
that is all the southern half, now destitute of inhabitants, and covered 
with gardens and vineyards, are become quite unhealthy. Before 
Nero, the streets of Rome were in general very narrow, and we 
learn from Tacitus, that the wider ones were less healthy. —p. 354. 

‘ The union of heat and moisture is necessary to the generation of 
disease, but a degree of heat, very little inferior to that of Rome is 
not sufficient. Milan and Bologna, for instance, with a mean tem- 
perature only 3° or 4° less than the mean temperature of Rome, are 
free from the malaria fevers. Now the difference of temperature be- 
tween the surface of the soil, when shade, and when exposed to the 
sun’s beams in summer, is much greater than the difference of tem- 
perature above-mentioned, between Rome and Milan, or Bologna ; 
for when Reaumur’s thermometer was 20° in the shade, I found it 
as much as 30° in the sun, oreven more, (77° and 99°4 of Fahrenheit) 
a difference, abundantly sufficient to account for the generation of 
fevers in the latter case, and not in the former.’ 


We are tempted to add one more extract in the shape of an 
anecdote, relative to this excursion to the environs of Rome. 


‘ A trifling circumstance will often disclose much of the domestic 
and social condition of the people. Scarcely had we set out on this 
our maritime excursion, when we observed a ragged boy, fifteen or 
sixteen years old, following our horses at a hop, step, and a jump, 
half walking, half running; and when we questioned him on his 
purpose, he said, he meant to wait on us on the way, or at any rate 
to clean our boots every morning, and was provided with a bottle of 
blacking and brushes, hard and soft, which he instantly exhibited. 
We told him, we did not want him, that his services thus forced 
upon us, would not be rewarded, and desired him to leave us and go 
back ; but he only grinned a smile of incredulity, and went on: our 
repeated expostulations and even threats, all proved in vain. At night, 
being very thinly clad, he crept on the hearth, and on the warm ashes, 
where there were any. We had him the whole way out and home ; 
and in truth, he cleaned our boots, held the bridle, and made himself 
so acceptable, that at last we were sorry to part with him. It must be 
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the fault of the political institutions of a country, not of its people ; 
when an active disposition like this finds no proper employment.’ 
—p. 349. 

After witnessing, and he describes them with great spirit, the 
ceremonies of the holy week, Mr. Simond left Rome on the 
26th March, for Naples. This author shines most when giving 
an account of the state of a country, of the government, and 
individual acts. He did not remain long enough at Naples, or 
in Sicily, to become acquainted with these. He gives but an 
outline, such as it presents itself to all, even uninquisitive tra- 
vellers, and no longer fills up the picture as before, with an 
history of cause and effect, full of interest and instruction. 
His tour in Sicily becomes at last a mere traveller’s journal ; we 
draw our own inferences merely from the uncoloured sketch, 
and certainly it differs from the usual idea. The Sicilian pea- 
santry, appear like the French, to live in towns—and not in 
detached farm-houses and cottages, epee. prospects the 
reverse of those we contemplate in Italy, one of whose charac- 
teristics is, to remind us of our own country by the active 
spirit of agriculture, the multitude of labourers and their habi- 
tations which diversify the scene. Mr. Simond is no poetic 
describer of scenery, though the justness of his details, may 
suggest poetry to those whose imaginations can appreciate the 
appearances natural objects, such as he describes, must pre- 
sent. He speaks of the remains of antique edifices, without 
enthusiasm, and among other specimens of bad taste, we were 
not a little shocked, at meeting with the following observation, 
speaking of the Etruscan vases :—‘ As to the alleged elegance 
of form, I should be inclined to appeal from the present to 
succeeding generations, when the transformation of every 
pitcher, milk-pot and butter-pan, in an antique shape, has com- 
pletely burlesqued away the classical feeling, and restored im- 
partiality to taste."—-We cannot pretend to say, what succeed- 
ing generations may do for the improvement of the present 
style, but let us appeal from things as they are, to things as 
they were in the time of our grandmothers ; all persons with an 
eye for beauty of form, must feel deep gratitude to sir William 

amilton, Mr. Hope, Mr. Wedgewood, and others, whose 


taste being educated in the pure school of graceful and simple 

antiquity, brought it home from the ruins of Pompei, into our 

modern Ye who gave us lightness for cumbrous weight; 
0 


beauty for deformity; and not this in museums difficult of ac- 
cess, or utensils of costly manufacture ; but in objects of every- 
day use: who permitted us without barbarism, to admire 
the arrangements of our tea-trays, and to afford praise, before 
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due to time-ruined pots and pans only, to our own, new sprung 
from the wheel. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr. Simond’s book, is 
his return from Naples to Rome, through the Abruzzi. With the 
noise of the swarming multitudes which crowd the streets of 
that city ; her palaces, her gardens brilliant with festivals, with 
the warmth of luxury’s downiest couch still upon his limbs, he 
was suddenly transported into the lonely mountain passes, and 
deserted vallies of primitive Ausonia. This contrast of a pro- 
vince buried in the deepest barbaric night, situated at no great 
distance from the greatest capitals, both resplendent with the 
results of civilization, can only be found in Italy ; gradation is 
there unknown, and all is violent light and shade, like one of 
Carravaggio’s pictures. Ancient Latium was the parent of old 
Rome, and the remains there make the ruins of Rome and 
Naples, appear like a cast-off dress of last season, in compari- 
son with the venerable paraphernalia, that adorned the persons 
of our grandmothers. r. Simond, found himself amply repaid 
for the labour and risk of his journey. On the rocky heights 
of inaccessible mountains, Cyclopean towns are perched more 
rude and irregular in their structure, than even the Cyclopean 
walls which enclose them ; they form a brotherhood of fortified 
nests, rising above the vallies, and the vast extent of wood 
they offer to the eye ; presenting masses, enormous, mis-shapen, 
bare, overtopped only by the blue sky, and affording unassailable 
security for the misdeeds of the lawless descendants of the an- 
cient y Meer robbers who inhabit them. And these are as 
wild and strange as their wondrous abodes ; their dispositions 
exhibiting that union of softness with cruelty, of courtesy with 
arrogance, which is characteristic of the free barbarian. The 
valleys though beautiful, are pestilential ; they are desert of 
inhabitants, but adored by magnificent groves of fruit trees, 
and forests of chesnut and oak. Sad memorials meet the eye 
in this romantic solitude ; too bitter, by reminding the caneioe 
that though man is earth’s chief ornament, he is too often her 
outrager and disgrace. From among the luxuriant foliage of 
the trees, posts of wood peep out, exhibiting human limbs tied 
together in bunches,—relics of the i of government. upon 
the banditti— poles bearing grinning heads are near neighbours 
to shrines sacred to the Madonna, and her divine child,—which 
give token of the piety of their visitants, in their votive garlands 
of freshly-gathered flowers. The women and children, both ex- 
tremely beautiful, Mr. Simond found, singing merrily during 
their employment of cherry-gathering; while the men, with 
dark, sullen and ferocious physiognomies, were either hunting 
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for banditti among the rocky fastnesses, or lurking about in search 
of prey and plunder. The nightingales sang sweetly all the 
night in the clear moonshine, nor had they ceased, when at 
dawn, our author saw from his chamber window, four men led 
out to be shot. 

It is in a country like this, that we find the common-places 
of life exchanged for the romantic; not that the romantic is 
in real experience, agreeable to the unenthusiastic; yet to every 
one, the memory of a scene like the following, must intersperse 
life with an interest, which the untravelled do not possess :— 


* Valmontone is a strange but enchanting spot, enveloped in shade, 
with magnificent rocks (agglomerated volcanic ashes) hollowed into 
caverns, which afford coolness in this burning climate, and where an 
incredible number of nightingales make the whole air musical. The 
little town rose picturesquely on its rocky pedestal, with a large build- 
ing like a monastery, inhabited by myriads of swallows, darting in and 
out at its sashless windows. A solitary guardian eyed us through a 
door a-jar, but did not come out, while we went round the church, 
and admired some good pictures remaining on its walls. The 
stillness of death prevailed in the town—a sort of unburied Pompeii 
through its narrow lanes, up and down zig-zag stairs cut in the rock, 
we sauntered alone, and the noise of our iron-shod heels on the pave- 
ment, was the only sound we heard. The rich abbey, it was evident, 
had formerly fed the town clustering round it, the inhabitants of 
which cultivated its vast domains under a paternal administration. 
Those domains, it was also evident, had passed into the hands of up- 
start speculators, strangers to the people, and indifferent to their wel- 
fare, who did not pitino how to make their wealth productive to 
themselves.'—p. 558. 


Mr. Simond made short stay at Rome on his return, and 
during his journey northwards, he revels in the improved ap- 
pearance of the country, when leaving the Roman states, he 
enters the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 

* No beggars,’ he says, ‘no robbers—wealth, cleanliness, and gentle 
manners. ‘There may be more energy and industry in the north, but 
there is less polish. Here there are no signs of decay, but on the con- 
trary, every appearance of active industry. Scarcely any mendicants ; 
the streets well paved and very clean; the shops numerous and well 
supplied ; the people well dressed, and the women remarkably graceful 
and good-looking. No gibbeted malefactors here ; no live ones—none 
of those hanging looks we had so long been accustomed to encoun- 
ter. The people we met seemed better dressed, better fed, and better 
pleased than elsewhere. Yet this moral Oasis of Italy, is not more 
free than the rest; the sovereign is just as absolute as his neigh- 
bours, whose subjects, however, are not half so obedient. Why then 
should not his neighbours try his method ? that is, try to be paternal 
in good earnest, since it is not at the expense of power.’—p. 571. 
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Although we would not object to any attempt on the part of 
the rulers of the various states of Italy, to govern better than 
they do, we may suspect, that the long freedom, and consequent 
civilization enjoyed by the Tuscan republics, when their southern 
neighbours were the victims of misrule, have operated to soften 
and refine a people, who, comparatively but very lately became 
degraded into a state of absolute slavery. 

r. Simond passed through Genoa, on his route to the 
north. He gives a simple but impressive recital of the ini- 
quitous mersion of the Genoese republic into the Sardinian 
kingdom. Mr. Simond wrote before the revolutions of 182], and 
may therefore be consulted as affording information as to the 
causes of discontent alive in Italy. It may be remarked, that 
he has by no means a lively sense of the ills occasioned by 
tyranny, nor apparently any violent political bias, except 
against Napoleon ; what ought he then to think of his successors, 
acknowledging as he does—“ it must surely be the fault of 
those who came after him, if the memory of him who was once 
hated as a tyrant, be at this day cherished, as it undeniably is, 
all over Italy and even in Sicily.”—p. 602. 

Mr. Simond’s book is no guide to works of art, nor is it of 
strong political tendency. But it is a picture of Italy—exhibiting 
correct, spirited, and interesting views of its late history, the 
society, and the face of the country, such as he found it. It 
will amuse from its variety, and may safely be consulted as au- 
thentic. It has the merit also of dealing in no private scandal; 
nor does he repay the hospitality of his entertainers, by shewing 
them up to the wonder and contempt of his readers. He repre- 
sents the Italians as barbarous from ignorance, but courteous 
from native good humour—uncultivated, but overflowing with 
natural talent; we perceive that he is penetrating, just and 
unaffected, we follow him throughout his tour with pleasure, 
and close his book with a feeling of gratitude towards its author. 





Art. X.—Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the Civil Government of Canada. 1828. - 


JN 2 former article on Canada, pea om previously to the 


Report which stands at the head of this, we gave a sketch 
of the government of the colony, and exhibited some of the 
outlines of its misrule. A parliamentary investigation, wrung 
by the complaints both “loud and deep” of the Canadians, 
while it has given the most complete confirmation to the view 
we then took of the subject, has since established the reality 
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of the grievances complained of, even to the very letter. Par- 
liament, however, exhausted with one legislative effort, has 
suffered the session to slip by without so much as even taking 
the matter into consideration; and so fruitless has hitherto 
been the result of their labours, that we conceive the members 
of the committee must have some doubt whether there be in 
reality any one “ who hath believed their report.” Lord Dalhousie 
has indeed been recalled from the governorship, and a better 
successor been found for him in the person of sir James Kempt. 
But they must be profoundly ignorant of Canadian politics 
who can discover in the mere substitution of a governor, a cure 
for evils which are interwoven with the very foundation of the 
constitution ; and the result has only Pow ter: the utter in- 
efficiency of that system of legislation, which, instead of setting 
energetically to work to eradicate a disease, contents itself 
with administering some temporary opiate. 

But the subject is of too much importance to elude attention, 
and the publication of this report affords another opportunity 
of adverting to it. The evidence taken on the committee has 
brought much additional information to light, particularly with 
reference to the Upper Province, to which our attention was 
not on the former occasion so pointedly directed. 

In the development previously attempted, of the constitu- 
tions of the two provinces, it will be remembered that, notwith- 
standing the parade of three distinct sections of government, 
we showed that the whole power in each province virtually 
rested with the executive ; the executive being the portion ex- 
clusively furnished by Great Britain. The security, or rather 
the absence of security, for the proper exercise of this power 
involved in responsibility to England, we have already exposed ; 
and on this point therefore we must take the liberty of referring 
our readers to our former article, if indeed there be any one 
so little read in colonial history as to put much reliance on 
accountability to a tribunal four thousand miles distant from 
the scene of delinquency! Of the security afforded in the 
power of limiting the supplies, we have also given details amply 
sufficient to display its utter worthlessness, but we have yet 
a few words to add on the restraining control of public 
opinion. 

In Upper Canada there exists an act called the Sedition Act, 
under the provisions of which any commissioner of the King’s- 
bench is enabled, on information that any individual has not 
taken the oath of allegiance, and is a dangerous man, to order 
him out of the country, or confine him on his disobedience ; and 
that without the power of appeal. It hardly need be remarked 
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that a dangerous man is one to whom the | age has 
taken a dislike ; and though it can be only when that dislike 
has reached an extreme point, that the powers of this act are 
likely to be resorted to, it must not be forgotten. that that 
point is not elevated beyond reach. Of this, the case of Mr. 
Gourlay is a proof, and, for aught we know, other proofs equally 
strong may yet remain in store. For a long period past, the 
House of Assembly has ineffectually struggled to obtain the 
repeal of this disgusting act ; and a bill to that purport has, in 
every session, invariably preceded all other business. With 
complete unanimity has it ever passed; yet, with unanimity 
(we believe) as complete, has the Legislative Council invariably 
rejected it. On its open defence they did not venture; but 
they sheltered its retention under the vile sophistry that it 
worked no practical evil. Whether the imprisonment of Mr. 
Gourlay were a practical evil, most of our readers will already 
have decided for themselves ; but as to the propriety of keeping 
a Statute Book, disfigured with arbitrary enactments, under 
the shallow pretext of their being mere theoretical grievances, 
we would beg to answer in the eloquent language of Dr. 
Priestley—“ On the other hand, a sense of political and civil 
liberty, though there should be no great occasion to exert it 
in the course of a man’s life, gives him a constant feeling of 
his own power and importance ; and is the foundation of his 
indulging a free, bold, and manly turn of thinking, unrestrained 
by the most distant idea of control. . Being free from all fear, 
he has the most perfect enjoyment of himself, and of all the 
blessings of life; and his sentiments and enjoyments being 
raised, his very being is exalted, and the man makes nearer 
approaches to superior natures.” * 

In Lower Canada libel law and martial law have been the 
disgusting agencies resorted to for stifling the public voice. 

At a meeting of land-holders and other proprietors comprising 
the committees of certain general meetings assembled in the 
city of Montreal the 17th April last, the results of which 
may be taken to express the opinion of almost the whole of the 
population of the district of Montreal and Three Rivers, was 
passed the following Resolution. 

“Resolution 2.—That his Excellency and his administration have 
avowed, by public acts, their intention of destroying the liberty of 
the press, and to prevent public discussion of the acts of his adminis- 
tration, unless it should be favourable ; and to inflict punishments for 
the exercise of the inherent right of British subjects to assemble and 
declare their opinion on acts of administration.” —p. 314. 





* Essay on First Principles of Government, p. 13. 
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Now there are twelve newspapers in Lower Canada, and of 
these there are but five accustomed to speak with any degree 
of freedom of the administration. In conformity with these 
threats of the government, the whole of these five were, when 
the witness left Canada, in a course of prosecution ; and the 
juries to be empanelled for their trial were to be special juries, 
of which the list would be made out by the sheriff; an officer 
so completely under the control of the executive, that the 
Resolutions literally complain of the “scandalous indications 
of the three last terms, of an intention of using this power, by 
composing juries of violent and devoted partizans, predeter- 
mined to condemn every person and every act disagreeable to 
the executive; and of a character to express in their decisions 
merely the opinions and passions of a small fraction of the 
community” {p. 317]. The witness who delivered to the com- 
mittee the copy of these Resolutions was asked— 

“Has the language of the government — been very 
temperate caring the whole of this time ?” e replies, “‘ No, 
by no means, it has been very violent sometimes.” And he goes 
on to add, that the bills of indictment on account of these local 
politics were “ thrown out at the regular term, and a court of 
oyer and terminer was held, at which new bills were presented 
for the same offence and found.” —p. 321. 

Measures like these might have alarmed the people for a time, 
and quelled their spirit, but “there is a tide in the affairs of 
men,” a turning point in the history of every despotism. The 
nation at length aroused itself, and in spite of the threats of the 
government, meetings were held throughout the province, for 
the purpose of oe the British legislature. Ina country 
where every male individual from eighteen to sixty is a militia- 
man, it is scarcely possible, but that in these meetings some of 
the officers of militia should have taken a part; indeed, had the 
case been otherwise, no honest man can deny that they would 
have failed most egregiously in their duty as citizens. But in 
the eyes of the Gvaties executive, if the militia-men were to 
be encumbered with the duties of citizenship at all, those duties 
were—passive obedience and non-resistance ; as militia-men, 
beyond the “ make ready ! present ! fire!” their duty, as set forth 
in one of the orders of their dismissal was, to set an example [in 
civil matters be it remembered] “of subordination and respect 
for authority to those [in a military capacity let it be recollected] 
under whose command they were placed.” To take a part in meet- 
ings called to redress the despotism of government was accord- 
ingly a forgetting of those duties, it was, as the same order goes 
on to remark, to ‘“‘ have shown themselyes the active agents of a 
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party hostile to his majesty’s government ;” to evince “ conduct 
tending to create discontent in the country, and to bring the 
executive government into contempt among the people.” But 
to create discontent in the country, and bring the executive into 
contempt, were misdemeanors which could not be “ permitted 
to pass without notice” in any but their real perpetrators ; and, 
therefore, the executive, instead of dismissing themselves from 
the government of the colony, which it is obvious would have 
been the best preservative against bringing the government into 
contempt, by various general orders of militia under the hand 
of the adjutant-general, without trial, without even accusation, 
and with no previous communication to the individuals, within 
the short space of eighteen months preceding the appointment 
of the committee, dismissed about two hundred of these militia 
officers from the service, or else adopted the more anglified 
process of putting them on the shelf ; so that, says Mr. Neilson, 
“there has been a general doing and undoing of the whole 
militia” [p. 119]. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton, indeed, (principally on the official de- 
~ ogy of the governor) represented to the committee, that 
the dismissions were mainly connected with breach of mili- 
tary duty in not attending certain musters ordered by the 
governor, which the attorney-general of the colony had pro- 
nounced him authorized to convene; but which we take leave 
to mention (with the necessary exception of the executive) 
was by the whole province beside, believed to be an arbitrary 
usurpation ; and the honourable gentleman states, that for these 
very dismissals, the governor “received the sanction of the 
secretary of state” [p. 312]. We have simply to remark on 
this, that in the principal order which Mr. W. Horton quotes in 
support of this representation, that of the 12th September, 1827, 
one of the accusations is, that to the doubts spread on the 
subject of the “ evil disposed,” “ were added gross misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies regarding the intentions of the executive 

overnment, all tending to créate discontent and dissatisfaction 
in the province,” and in expressing the governor’s intention of 
depriving of commissions all such persons as had neglected to 
attend at the musters, it goes on in the plainest possible terms 
to extend it to the alternative class, “‘ or who by their conduct 
or language at public meetings have failed in that respect which 
is due to the representative of their sovereign.” The catalogue 
of misdemeanors which we have just above given as the grounds 
on which the dismissions took x aa are taken verbatim from a 


neral order under the hand of the adjutant-general, dated at 
Goskes, February 21st, 1828, delivered in by one of the 
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witnesses, and they are the sole reasons there recorded for the 
dismissions which that order contains ; and, in addition to this, 
we have the sanction of the resolutions of the general committees 
of the whole province, to which we have previously referred, and 
the representations of a petition signed by upwards of fifty-one 
thousand individuals (and surely if ever there were a cloud of 
witnesses, this is one) for referring the dismissions, not to a 
breach of military discipline, but to a departure from political ser- 
vility. The remonstrance of a whole nation is at least enough 
to outweigh the sanction of one secretary of state ; and we ake 
see in the vindication, what exceedingly easy things to attain 
are state secretary’s sanctions. The bare existence of acts like 
these, while it betrays the secret dread felt by the members of 
the government of allowing public opinion once to get head, 
shows how immensely independent they are of that opinion at 
present; for what government with a particle of benefit to itself, 
dependent on opinion, could ever venture on acts so exactly 
culated to | down the execration of an entire community. 

But while referring to a dependence on public opinion, it 
must not be forgotten that to the very constitution of a public 
opinion, a close and systematic intercourse is needed among the 
public by whom it 1s to be exercised. Even in the dense 
concentration under which it exists in the metropolises of great 
and enlightened empires, the corrupt influences of sinister 
interest are, for a time, often capable of setting it at defiance. 
How effete then must be its operations in a country—in the 
main thinly inhabited only, at dreary intervals—with bad 
communication throughout the whole—and in many parts with 
no roads at all. Nor is this all: opinion can only be based on 
information ; yet, on all the principles by which their own 
government is directed, the Canadians are left to grope their 
way in the dark. Mr. Grant states—* persons who are not in 
the legislature have little opportunity of judging of the motives 
which actuate members of the legislature. The debates are 
never published,” —p. 205. 

If after all this, there be any who can put their faith in the 
efficacy of public opinion as a restraining agent on the govern- 
ment, it is = to inform them that, among the other 
circumstances described by the resolutions as “ having alarmed 
the country, and kept it in a state of great agitation, under 
the intimate conviction of its dangerous and unprotected state, 
exposed to the passions of a small but exasperated party, 
and an exasperated administration breathing vengeance,” are 
enumerated “the insufficiency of public opinion to restrain a 

VOL. XI.—W. R. L 
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hostile administration, WHICH HAS CORRUPTED AND USURPED ALL 
THE POWERS OF THE LAW AND THE MAGISTRACY. —p. 318. 

With securities such as these, that the individuals in Canada 
“intrusted with the powers necessary for protecting others, 
make use of them for that purpose solely—and not for the 
purpose of taking from the members of the community the 
objects of desire”*— it might be anticipated that the objects of 
desire would be taken pretty largely from the community, and 
that the community would receive in return but little benefit 
from the government. The sequel will show with what exactitude 
experience does in each case here conform to the deductions 
of science. 

In the attainment of the maximum of self-appropriation, the 
most obvious means would be, the lavish arrangement of the 
emoluments of government, and their rigid monopoly. On reca- 
pitulating the exercise of these means, we shall distinguish 
between the two provinces of Lower and Upper Canada. And first 
with respect to the former. 

It is difficult by antecedent reasoning to fix the minimum 
scale of expense at which a government is capable of being 
supplied to a given country. A considerable disproportion 
however of an existing scale, to the revenue of the country, 
and to the returns obtained in other branches of industry, 
creates a strong presumption that the cost of government is 
in excess; but when, in addition to this, a corresponding dis- 
proportion exists between that scale and the scale of another 
country in circumstances nearly approximating to parallel, the 
presumption falls little short of certainty. Now we should 
conceive the application of half the entire revenue of a count 
to the payment of its civil officers, to be a disproportion whic 
can scarcely fail to strike every one as monstrous. But this is 
literally the amount which in Lower Canada one of the petitions 
alleges to have been applied “for several years past in payment 
of salaries, emoluments, and expenses of the officers of the civil 
government, exclusively of the usual and indispensable appro- 

riations.” The petitioners even complain that their “ anxiety 
is the greater as these salaries and emoluments and expenses 
have been greatly increased without the consent of the legis- 
lature, and have in some instances been paid to persons who do 
not reside in the province, or have rendered no service therefore” 
[p. 327]. They further allege their excess in relation to the 
usual recompence for labour to be obtained in the province, “ by 





* Essay on Government, p. 277. 
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individuals of talent, character, and industry ;” and Mr. Neilson 
states in corroboration of their last assertion, ‘the men holding 
salaries under the civil government are higher paid than the 
wealthiest proprietors of land, or the persons engaged in the 
best pursuits of industry; they are becoming, in fact, by that 
means the lords of the country.”—p. 81. 

With respect to the contrast exhibited towards foreign 
countries, one of the witnesses, in alluding to the impossibility 
of shutting the eyes of the people to the exorbitant emoluments 
of the government, observes, “ people in those countries begin 
to look round them, and see what is going on in other parts of 
the world, and particularly in the adjoining country ; they see 
there governments are well administered ; and naturally, as they 

ay for the administration of the government, they expect that 
it will be as well administered, and as cheaply administered, as 
in the adjoining countries. In the state of New York, for 
instance, they have three times our population, and four or five 
times our resources, and they pay not more than we do for the 
support of the civil government” [p. 80]. Three times the 
population, and four or five times the resources, and still the 
expenses equal! The proof of excess is complete. 

Of the degree in which the people have been allowed to 
participate in the good things their own pockets have furnished, 
a pretty correct estimate will probably have been drawn from 
the various indications already thrown out in the progress of 
this sketch. There is yet, however, one little example so corro- 
borative of the all but complete monopoly with which the 
individuals sent over for the government of the country appro- 
priate every thing to themselves, that we presume the citation 
of it will save the necessity of any further proof on that head.— 
With a view of grouping together its members for the edifica- 
tion of the committee, Mr. Neilson hands in a list of the 
executive council, in which there figure two judges, one attorney- 
general, one bishop, and various other dignitaries, amounting in 
number to eleven. He describes seven of these as legislative 
counsellors, three as clerks of the legislative council, and winds 
up all with this remarkable piece of information : “‘ Of the whole 
number, there is ove that is a native of Lower Canada.”—p. 112. 

In Upper Canada, as far as the evidence has yet transpired— 
and in this, Lower Canada has its full share also,—the main 
development of the spirit of rapacity has been with that great 
section of the government, the English episcopal church. Of 
the entire population of Lower Canada, it is represented, that 
five sixths are Catholics, and but the remaining one sixth 
Protestants. Of this small fraction it appears, that the church 

12 
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of England possesses but one fifth, that is one thirtieth of the 
whole: the church of Scotland another fifth, and the remaining 
three fifths are distributed among various other sects. In 
Upper Canada, the calculation has not been carried to such a 
nicety, but the witnesses, without a single deviation, agree in 
representing the episcopal church as in a wretched minority. 
Mr. Merritt being asked “What is the prevailing religious 
belief in the Upper Province?” replies, “They are divided 
among a number; I think the methodists are the prevailing 
opinion” [p. 258]. Mr. Ryerson estimates the proportion of 
members of the church of England to the whole population at 
one tenth [p. 219]: and among a string of resolutions passed 
by the House of Assembly of Upper Canada on the 22nd day 
of December, 1826, was one, “‘ that the number of the Protestant 
episcopal church in this province, bears a very small proportion 
to the number of other christians, notwithstanding the pecuniary 
aid long and exclusively received from the benevolent society in 
England by the members of that church, and their pretensions 
to a monopoly of the clergy reserves” [p. 218]. This resolution 
was proposed by a Mr. Rolfe, a member of the church of 
England, educated at Cambridge; and a member (as it is 
believed) of Lincoln’s Inn, and the resolution was carried by a 
majority of twenty-seven to three. It is true, that archdeacon 
Strachan (a most uninterested witness !) did lately put forth a 
chart se ane his own church as much more extended in 
its followers. Of that chart, however, it will be sufficient to say 
that, in addition to sundry flat contradictions in particular 
instances, which some of the witnesses were enabled to give to it 
from a laborious collection of positive data,* so enormous were 
its general misrepresentations, that the very appearance of this 
beautiful production was described by one of the witnesses to 
have excited a greater sensation throughout the country than 
was ever known to have been produced before by any thing 
excepting the Alien Bill. The witness is asked, “ Does it 
threaten to produce still greater excitement?” He answers, 
“Religion has never been considered a party question before, 
but it 1s now likely to assume that form; and the ecclesiastical 
chart, and the charter of the college, have tended to unite all 
the different denominations of christians together in a party 
opposed to the church of England, and to those who uphold 
its exclusive claims. They have not opposed the church before, 
but they feel themselves called upon to do it in defence of their 
civil rights and religious liberties now.”-—p. 218. 





* See Minutes of Evidence, pp. 216, 269, 285, 288, 
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Such then being the relative positions of the various religious 
bodies throughout the colony, let us next inquire what are the 
objects of desire capable of appropriation by individuals occupy- 
ing the offices of religious teachers. They admit of the two 
classifications, direct, and indirect; the provisions specifically 
dedicated to the support of religion, compose the direct ; the 
indirect mainly consist in the patronage and aggrandizement 
consequential upon a direction of the public establishments of 
education. 

The specific provisions are the revenues arising from those 
immense blocks of land—the grand interceptors of cultivation, 
well known by the name of clergy reserves,* and an annual fund 
— by a grant of the British parliament. A suspicion has 
indeed got abroad, that at the distribution of the spoil of the 
jesuits’ estates the church was not absent from her post ; and 
it would be laughable enough were it to turn out that she had 
been in truth defiling herself with the unclean thing. Certain 
it is, this ample fund has found its way into some hand or other 
which, though very firm in its grasp, is as yet 

‘ invisible or dimly seen,’ 


though well aware, as we are, that when aught so rude as gold 
approaches its touch, the hand of the church is ever drawn in, as 
instinctively as the horns of a snail, we do not care to give cre- 
dence to so vulgar a suspicion. 

The reserves amount to one seventh of the entire country; but 
hitherto their produce has, from the deplorable state of their 
cultivation, been so insignificant as to be barely more than 
nominal, That they are anticipated by the clergy as likely to 
become a valuable endowment, is manifest from the extreme 
reluctance they have displayed at parting with them. The 
monstrous impediments interposed by these reserves to the cul- 
tivation of the country, became at length so glaring that a 
statute was very lately passed (7th and 8th Geo. 4) authorizing 
a sale of one fourth of their whole quantity, provided that in no 
one year more than one hundred thousand acres were sold. The 
provisions of this act have been defeated by the objections of 
the church to the valuation set upon their property. Mr. Ste- 
phen is asked, whether the insufficiency the church alleged 





* Their operation is thus alluded to by Mr. Stephen:—*‘I see no distinct 
= that this wilderness, so long as it is held in mortmain by a clergy 
totally destitute of funds, or leisure or skill for its improvement, will ever 
yield any revenue adequate for their support. In the mean time it remains 
the oe of discontent, and the source of innumerable inconveniences.” 
—p. ’ 
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appeared to him on a comparison with the market price of land 
to exist in reality? He replies, “ On the contrary, my opinion, 
after a frequent and most laborious study of the subject, was, 
that the valuation was too high. In confirmation of that opinion 
I refer to the fact, that persons conversant with the subject, and 
deeply interested in the welfare of the clerey of Canada, after- 
wards advised the Crown to grant to the Canada Company a 
block of land on Lake Huron, uot at 3s. 6d. an acre, the price at 
which the clergy reserves had been valued, but at 2s. 9d. an 
acre, and of this 2s. 9d. a large part was to be returned to the 
company on their effecting certain improvements on the terri- 
tory” [p. 237].* Mr. Stephen is corroborated by Mr. Ellice, who, 
in grounding his apprehension of the impossibility of carrying 
the provisions of the bill into effect upon the insurmountable 
greediness of the church, states, ‘“‘ One half the clergy reserves 
in Upper Canada were sold to the Canada Company at a price 
greatly exceeding, if not nearly double, their value in money ; and 
still the church, dissatisfied with the sale, prevailed upon the 
Colonial Department to put a stop to the arrangement. I am 
certain it is im vain to expect another such opportunity of dis- 
posing of them, or at Jeast the mass of them, on terms satisfac- 
tory to the clergy, while land is granted almost for nothing to 
actual settlers in the country. In my former answer I said, I 
would give away the lands if I could not sell them” [p. 56]. 
It is to be presumed that to the market price the clergy have 
added the value of consecration. 

The British grant amounts to about 16,00C!. annually, and 
its distribution is intrusted to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Of hoth these provisions the epis- 
copal church—a church not exceeding in one province a thirtieth, 
and in the other a tenth, of the population—even outstepping 
the modesty of its ancient habit of tithing—has ingeniously 
contrived to appropriate to itself—TrHE wioLE.t Her title, 
indeed, to that part of it which she draws from England, was 
her inability to induce the Canadians to think her services worth 





* For those of our readers who do not happen to know the fact, we 
would first state that this gentleman holds an official gituation in the 
Colonial Office at home, and has evidently most abundantly availed himself 
of the extensive information on the state of Canada generally which his 
situation commanded, 

+ We alluded to an idea which has got abroad, of the church’s partici- 
pation in the Jesuits’ fund. The witness from whose testimony we 
derived the knowledge, states, that while a proportion amounting to 6000/, 
was reported to have been allotted to the episcopal church, the Scotch 
church was at the same time understood to have received 300/, !—p, 28]. 
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their purchase ;* and as little shall we be inclined to dispute 
that title in time past, as, with her perseverance in her present 
course, to deny its validity for all time tocome. Her title to 
the other is, in reality, nothing more than the mere flimsy hold- 
ing of a common intruder. The justification of the church is 
the construction of a musty act of parliament (and she is fond 
of these expoundings) which declared that these reserves should 
be appropriated as a provision for a “ Protestant Clergy.” That 
a common provision for a “ Protestant clergy” could, amidst all 
the various denominations of Protestants with which the country 
swarms, be confined in interpretation to one only sect, and that 
one of the most insignificant of the whole, might suit the exclusive 
rules of exposition of an excluding and rapacious hierarchy ; but 
we hesitate not to declare it an outrage on reason. ‘That it is in 
opposition to every principle of legal construction, is demon- 
strated by the fact that the daw officers of the Crown have given 
their opinion against it. They have indeed said, that the church 
of Scotland, as possessing another, and the only other, esta- 
blished clergy recognized by the law, has a right to be admitted 
into a participation in the fund; nor is it the least instructive 
part of this disgusting squabble to watch, how the church of 
Scotland, with one eye of longing fixed upon the good things, now 
fast in the undivided grasp of her sister of England, and with 
the other turning a jealous squint upon all her companions in 
exclusion, is urging, at the appropriate distance it is true, and 
with the more cautiously concealed, yet not the less intensely 
existing selfishness, of her more established and more powerful 
rival, her own pretensions to an admission into that common 
partnership of exclusion. We trust, however, that the legisla- 
ture will pause before they recognise this construction of the 
act. The exclusive pretensions of one church have already set 
the country in a fever. The setting-up of two rival establish- 





* We allude to purchase, but it seems the Canadians do not like the 
church even at a gift. “ It has been stated(a)[Minutes of Evidence, p. 217], 
that the tendency of a large part of the population of Upper Canada 
would be towards the established church, if ministers of the established 
church and suitable places of worship could be provided; do you believe 
that to be the fact?——-No; they have greater means of providing places of 
worship and procuring ministers than any other denomination ; they receive 
a grant of 100/. towards building a very small church, and their ministers 
are paid by this country, and have several sources of emolument and pecu- 
liar privileges refused to ministers of other denominations ; but they have 
not increased in the same proportions as others have done.” 


(a) This statement was made by Dr. Strachan and others of the clergy of 
the church of England, 
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ments would be to turn that fever into phrenzy. It would be to 
renew those scenes of ye distraction which Plutarch relates 
to have been in Egypt the result of the mutual hatred of its 
rival establishments— that of the Worshippers of the Dog, and 
the Worshippers of the Fish. Nor is this mere speculation. 
Mr. Ellice, alluding to the existing mischiefs of one “‘ predomi- 
nant and exclusively endowed church,” goes on to state, “ and 
you may run the risk of increasing the evil by any attempt to 
make a separate and distinct provision for the church of Scot- 
land, if you do not at the same time provide for the claims other 
descriptions of Protestants conceive themselves entitled to, 
under the act of 1791” [p. 57]. Mr. Ellice is very pointedly 
confirmed by Mr. Merritt, who states, ‘The church of Scotland 
want to get a share of the property, and if they were to get it, 
and it was only between those two churches, I think the people 
in general would be more dissatisfied than they are now, because 
all the other denominations would lay claim to it.” 

To the enormous mischiefs produced by this aggravating sys- 
tem of exclusion, a host of witnesses comes forward to press 
their eager testimony; yet there is one like Abdiel of old, 

* Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken—unseduced—unterrified—’ 
who, “ though single” as the Seraph, dares “ to pass forth from 
among them,” with far opposite testimony, and this individual 
is the Reverend Anthony Hamilton, Secretary to the Ecclesias- 
tical Board for the purpose of providing colonial clergy, with the 
slight incumbrance to his duties of a salary of 500/. per annum. 
He is asked, “ Do you think the having an exclusive church 
would tend to promote peace and harmony among the popula- 
tion at large?” He answers, “ I should think so.”—p. 189. 

No wonder the seraphic secretary was so eager to be allowed 
to observe, that, “ from the first he deprecated the examination,” 
which was instituting on the question. This witness informed 
the committee that “measures had been preparing to give inform- 
ation of a very superior kind to the committee, early to- be ex- 
pected—from the bishop of Quebec.” We wonder whether the 
information of the bishop will turn out, on its arrival, to be of 
the same “ superior kind” as that lately furnished by the 
archdeacon.* 





* It is given in evidence by one of the witnesses, that in the chart of the 
archdeacon he ‘ omits several denominations of Christians altogether” [p.. 
217]; and that in York the episcopal church is not more numerous than the 
Methodists alone. Had he confined his omissions to those whose diminutive- 
ness might have been an excuse for their escaping his observation, it would 
not have been impossible for the doctor to have left out his own church 
altogether, 
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But while we are entering our protest against the nauseating 
claims of rival establishments, we must not lose sight of the far 
higher policy unfolded in the question and answer put to, and 
received from, Mr. Ryerson. “ Do you think that it would be 
desirable to allow the ministers of religion in Upper Canada to 
depend wholly upon voluntary contribution for support ?”’—“ Yes,... ’ 
I think it would be much the best. I think it would be con- 
ducive to the interests of religion, and it is not mere theory. We 
are living by the side of the United States, where the ministers 
are supported in that way. I was sevewl months in that country 
attending different places of worship, and I found them much 
more respectably attended, and the ministers better supported, 
and a greater decency prevailing in congregations both in the 
episcopal church and others. The episcopal church in the 

nited States is decidedly superior to ours in Canada, and it 
is supported by voluntary contributions of the o-_ In addi- 
tion to this, occasional aid might be granted by the legislature 
of the province” [p. 219]. What the witness brings forward of 
the United States of America, he might have adduced with equal 
truth of all those vast districts in Canada, in which the mini- 
sters of religion are dependent on their congregations. Mr. 


Merritt, though a member of the church of England, alluding to 
Methodism as the pee, 7 faith of the upper province, 


delivers his opinion, that the Methodists “ have done more good 
than any others” [p. 258]. And in the lower province, in which 
unendowed Catholicism is the prevalent religion, Mr. Ellice goes 
out of his way to remark, “ I do not believe a more liberal, bene- 
volent, or charitable body of Christian ministers exist in any 
country, or one whose conduct and habits are more exemplar 
or praiseworthy ; and I am persuaded they will be found at all 
times disposed to lend themselves, consistently with the interests 
of their religion and church, to every measure for the improve- 
ment and advantage of their country” [p. 42]. The church 
cannot even pretend that she needs the “ sword and buckler” of 
an endowment to enable her to maintain her position against the 
encroachments of Popery. As yet the Catholics are described 
by Mr. Neilson, “as the least proselyting people he has ever 
seen” [p. 281]: though it cannot be denied, that the intoler 
ance of the episcopal church is already sowing the seeds of 
jealousy, and beginning to engender an hostility to which 
itherto the Catholics have been strangers.* Even the govern- 
ment has as little to fear at their hands as the church. Mr. Neilson 
is asked, “‘ Do they mix themselves up in the general politics of 





* See Minutes of Evidence, p. 281. 
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the province, or in matters disconnected with their own religion?” 
He answers, ‘‘ No, they never have interfered with politics to any 
extent; they generally have kept away even from appearing or 
voting at an election; they do not think that it is consistent 
with their interest and religious duties to have any thing to do 
with politics” [p. 281]. It would seem as if, however little 
accustomed to the commission of such blunders in Rome, in 
Canada at least, the beast had set its mark upon the wrong 
church, 

In its indirect, the government church has been scarcely less 
successful than in its direct, appropriation. 

In Lower Canada, with the exception of a small annual pro- 
vision given to some school societies in Montreal and Quebec, 
the only public funds applied to the purposes of education (for 
there are four private Catholic colleges) are derived from an 
annual grant of the British legislature; and their distribution is 
under the direction of “ The Royal Institution for the advance- 
ment of Learning,” the exquisite composition of which we 
described before. In Upper Canada the very eg esta- 
blished University of King’s College at York, absorbs the only 
provision of any amount—indeed, we believe, the only pro- 
vision whatever—appropriated to public education in that pro- 
vince. The sole apparent exception to the absolute entirety 
with which the episcopal church has secured to members of 
its own body the whole management of this University, exists 
in the person of the governor ; but as he may be taken ex officio 
to be a believer in the thirty-nine articles, this, in reality, 
amounts to no exception at all. To the bishop of the diocese, 
is the visitorship of the college for all time to appertain—to the 

overnor, the chancellorship—to a clergyman of the churches of 
Saeed and Ireland in holy orders, the presidency—and to the 
chancellor, president, such seven of the professors as shall be 
members of the established United Churches of England and 
Ireland, “ the college council,’—unto which council it apper- 
taineth (subject to the approval of the visitor and the revision 
of the Crown) to legislate for the college, and every thing 
belonging to it, from matters of the gravest solemnity, down to 
those of the minutest detail; and with powers as extensive, as 
ever fell to the exercise of the most absolute potentate, 

The church, however, is bloated with conceit, and may prob- 
ably set up the pretext, that in the members of its own com- 
munion, and in them alone, is concentrated all the competency 
of the country to direct the education of its sons.—Be jt so, but 
what follows :—the defence set up is the very sentence of their 
condemnation. Education implies an individual to receive it ; 
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but it so happens, that this very system of exclusiveness has so 
disgusted the people, that they will not come in to be taught. 
Of the University of Upper Canada, its establishment is too 
recent to allow us the confirmation of much experience. Of the 
establishments in Lower Canada we are unfortunate enough to 
possess it, The only national schools there, we have seen to be 
under the guardianship of an episcopal corporation, and it would 
seemas if in solemn mockery it was styled an “ Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning,’— One witness states, “ the progress 
of education under this system, has hitherto been slow :” an- 
other, “ those schools have fallen through,” and the cause ascribed, 
is, that the exclusiveness of its character “ tended to confirm 
the suspicion the people had entertained with respect to pros- 
elytism ; and it was needless to think of getting - to go to 
the schools after that” * The church would do better to give 
heed to these things. The lesson is but newly learnt even in 
England, and a it is too early to expect the primer to 
have found its way into Canada ; still, it would be well for them- 
selves, could they be taught, when the people cry aloud for 
education, in real earnest to set to work to provide it for them. 
—Least of all, should they imitate the example of the unnatural 
parent they may possibly have heard of, who when asked by his 
children for food, gave them—a serpent. They cannot afford to 
play tricks. They may survive “in their own generation ” to 
see another hand arise to break in pieces and give unto the 
people, that shew-bread which erst it was lawful for the priest 
only to touch. 

Mr. Ryerson is asked—* Do you believe that the Church of 
England would have a better chance of becoming popular in 
Canada, if the causes of jealousy were removed which at pre- 
sent exist ?”—He answers, “ Yes, decidedly so, and her greatest 
enemies are those who would establish invidious distinctions 
between her ministers and others. The ecclesiastical chart 
has done her a fatal injury. If the system commenced be 
persisted in, it will destroy the influence of the church in 
Canada” [p. 220]. Such have been hitherto the outward 
visible signs “ of that inward spiritual grace” which we are 
told is animating the bosom of the church. Surely, when we 
see these things, can we help suspecting, that the sacred vessel 
in which they have carried the light of the gospel, has been the 
lamp of Aladdin, and the. purpose for which they have borne it 
—to conduct themselves to treasure ! 

It is cuttingly remarked by one of the witnesses, “ the ex- 
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penses of the government are so high as to leave nothing for 
the internal improvement of the country ;” and, in detailing in 
our former article the miserable condition of the jurisprudence 
of the country, and completing in this what then remained to 
be exposed of the utter worthlessness of its provisions for educa- 
tion, we have demonstrated the truth of the assertion in the 
two most important articles, to which the care of a govern- 
ment can be directed. There is yet one more however to which 
from its importance it is necessary we should allude, and that 
is the facilitation of its means of communication, by clearing 
away roads and cutting canals. With whichever of these the 
Canadian executive has intermeddled, even should no worse 
motives be imputed to them, it will be seen that the characteris- 
tics of their undertakings have been egregious folly and wanton 
waste. To say the least of them they are in that unfortunate 
—* “that when they would do good, evil is present with 
them.” 

In the mode of distributing the lots granted to settlers, there 
is considerable difference in the seigneuries and the townships. 
In the former the lots adjoin each other in regular succes- 
sion, generally running back about a mile, with a front- 
age to each of three acres—and the uniform and _ level 
character of that portion of the country affords great facilities 
for their convenient arrangement. he townships, on the 
contrary, are diversified with lakes and mountains and falls ; 
and in addition to a less convenient form given to the lots, they 
are generally intersected by the crown and clergy reserves. 
Of the roads to be cut throughout these, the whole management 
is intrusted to an officer appointed by the governor, entitled the 
Grand Voyer; and under “ direction each individual is bound 
to contribute a proportionate quantity of labour towards the 
formation and repair of such roads as may be required to pass 
the frontage of his lot. When cut, however, they do not appear 
in the most finished style of Macadamization. One of the 
witnesses is asked “does the making a road in Canada mean 
more than cutting an open way through the wood, and removing 
the timber and obstructions?” He replies, “ Yes, it is necessary 
to do more than that; the first opening, however, is merely 
that. The first is sufficient for a sledge to pass in winter; the 
next is suflicient for a horse to pass in summer; the next is 
sufficient for a cart to pass in summer ; and the next is sufficient 
for the common conveyance to market of a market-cart, and 
then they think they have got a great way in improving the 
roads.”—p. 93. 

“The system,” says Mr. Neilon, alluding to that under the 
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management of the grand voyer, “is a very good one; but in 
respect to that office, as in a to many others, they have 
burthened it with fees, which disgust the people. You cannot 
get the grand voyer to ~~ without paying heavy fees, which 
the person that asks for the alteration must pay in the first 
instance. Perhaps, if it is right, after the thing being argued 
in a court of justice, he may be reimbursed by the others, but 
in the mean time he must pay those fees to the grand voyer; 
that prevents their commencing improvements in roads or any 
thing of that kind; but the system of every man being bound 
to do the work upon his own land, as it exists in that country 
is a very good one” [p. 88]. But, be the system as perfect as 
it may, it is manifest that in the townships, disjointed as are 
the lots from the nature of their position, and eternally broken 
in upon by both crown and clergy reserves, it is impossible that 
any complete lines of communication can be expected at the 
hands of individual proprietors alone. To the roads in the town- 
ships the government has accordingly affected to extend its 
assistance; and it appears that since the year 1815, no less a 
sum than one hundred thousand pounds has been appropriated 
to that object in Lower Canada alone. Mr. Neilson is asked 
‘‘Has any one good road been made with that money ?—He replies, 
“ Very little, I believe” [p. 95]. And Mr. Gale gives his evidence 
to the sameeffect.* The cause of this miscarriage is sufficiently 
developed in Mr. Neilson’s reply to the interrogatories of the 
committee as to the mode of applying the money. “ The 
governor appoints commissioners, and the commissioners pro- 
ceed to apply the money; the people complain very much 
on the subject throughout the country; they say that the 
commissioners have endeayoured to make roads for their 
own advantage, and that they have made roads where they 
could be of no use, and the consequence is, that the people 
derive no benefit from them.” 

“ What interest could the commissioners have in the matter ?” 
Asks the committee. The witness answers, “they have large 
tracts of land, and every one likes to have a road through his 
own land” [p. 93]. Those who have attended to certain pro- 
ceedings touching ancient footpaths, of occasional occurrence in 
this country, will fully comprehend the answer of the witness. 

But even when once cut, it frequently happens that the 
roads grow up again; and one of the witnesses mentions three 
roads which, after having a great deal of money spent on 
them, became at length completely obliterated. Being ques- 
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tioned “To what circumstances do you attribute that the roads 
you describe as having been constructed grew up again?” He 
answers, “ The roads were made out of all reason; it was 
attempted to make roads through an immense wildernses, where 
there was nobody settled; through the crown and clergy 
reserves, where there was nobody to look after it. Attempting 
such a road as that was a waste of money. No road can be 
kept in repair unless there are inhabitants along the road, and 
there is travelling by the road” [p. 94]. It will be seen by a 
subsequent answer of the same witness, that a “ grown-up” road 
in Canada would try the skill of even the most bang-up whip 
of the four-in-hand elub, ‘Persons in this country,” says he, 
“ can have very little idea of a road through a forest in America; 
if a road were made as good as any Macadamized road here, it 
would not be safe to travel one week, for the first gust of wind 
that comes in the spring of the year, or the first thunder storm 
in summer, would throw trees down across it, and therefore it 
cannot be travelled unless you have people living there to clear 
it; now the whole extent of that country is still a natural forest 
between those settlements and the old settlements on the river 
Saint Lawrence; there have been roads made, but those roads 


for want of settlers, get filled up, even though they are passable 
for carts; after the work is done they get filled up = the 
falling of trees, and there is nobody to look after the roads. 
p- 123. 

In their attempts at canal-making, the rey little 


” 
— 


morceau which we extract from the evidence of Mr. Neilson 
will show that the Canadian executive have not been less suc- 
cessful than in their road-making efforts. 


‘You stated that the management of public monies for the purposes 
of internal improvement was better in the United States than in 
Canada, can you mention any instances which authorize you in 
making that statement ?>—I conceive that the same amount of money 
goes further there than with us; and this I ascribe to better manage- 
ment and greater responsibility : I will state an instance, the Ga 
Chine canal cost about half a million of dollars; it was nine miles in 
extent. The New York canal cost about eight million of dollars, 
that is sixteen times as much, and it is three hundred and twenty 
miles in extent, and upon the whole, it was liable to as great expenses, 
if not greater, than the La Chine canal, on account of the number of 
locks, and the great elevation of the country to carry the canal over, 
so there is a remarkable difference against us in the result of the 
expenditure. 

* To what do you attribute that difference ?—TI attribute it to not 
sufficient accountability in our expenditure. 

‘ Was ita government work ?—Yes, it is not well looked after ; when 
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any gentleman gets work done without looking after it, it will not be 
done half so well, nor nearly at so moderate a rate. Our canal gives 
hardly any revenue ; their canal gives a very great revenue ; there is 
another proof of the management: I should say, generally, they 
manage their affairs better than we do. 

‘Is the La Chine canal not used?—It is used, but it gives very 
little revenue. I do not suppose that it gives more than between 
2000/. and 30001. a year.’—pp. 118—19, 


These details, however, are endless, and we conclude the 
history of what the government has “left undone” for the 
internal improvement of the country with the comprehensive 
epitome of Mr. Neilson :— 


* In Canada we have been plagued with an old French system of 
government ; that is to say, a government in which the people have 
no concern whatsoever; every thing must proceed from the city of 
Quebec and the city of Montreal, and persons must come to the city 
of Quebec and the city of Montreal to do every thing, instead of 
being able to do for themselves in their own localities. In the United 
States they have the English system, by which every locality has certain 
powers of regulating its own concerns, by which means they regulate 
them cheaper and better; whereas with us a man must make a 
journey to Quebec, he must go to a great expense, he must bow to 
this man, and bow to that man, and rap at this door, and rap at 
that, and spend days and weeks to effect a little improvement of a 
road, or something of that kind of common convenience to a dis- 
trict, whereas all that is done in the United States without going out 
of his own small district.’—p. 88. 


Most assuredly to the Canadian executive-— 


** To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes 
Their lot forbad”— 


Whether that “lot” have more circumscribed “ their glowing vir- 
tues,” or less “ their crimes confined,” the perusal of this report 
has left us in considerable doubt. How striking’ a contrast does 
Canada under their administration exhibit to those ancient 
neighbour colonies of hers, which in the immortal language of 
Mr. Burke, were “ not squeezed into their happy form by the 
constraints of watchful and suspicious government,” but in 
which, “ through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous nature 
had been suffered to take her own way to perfection.”* There 
we see almost a whole continent, outstripping the accustomed 
wheels of time, burst almost from infancy to manhood ; and 
from the man again, as it were, expand into the giant. Here we 
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behold what was once the infant, the infant still, instead of 

rowing up and gathering strength, rather sinking into the 
decrepitude ofa second childhood. The people remain untaught 
—their laws do not improve—ecclesiastical insolence wears its 
most unblushing front-—the people are treated as ciphers— 
capital scarcely accumulates—indeed in the Lower ger it 
seems to be rather —a away than increasing. “The trading: 
classes have been rather losing than gaining money of late 
years,” says one of the witnesses. “There can be n@ doubt,” 
says another, “ that among other bars to the improvement of 
the country, the present state of the law, as affecting landed 
property, operates to a considerable extent, as I have already 
stated; but I should say, beyond that, a feeling of restlessness, 
uncertainty, and insecurity, arising from the evident conse- 
quence of a system of mal-administration of the government for 
the last twenty years; the disputes that have prevailed, and 
must continue and increase between the two provinces in their 
divided state, with respect to the power of regulating the trade, 
and levying duties on the St. Lawrence; and to the division of 
revenue, and the perpetual state of excitement and irritation in 
which the public mind is kept, have lately tended materially 
to check confidence and enterprise, and the application of 
capital to the improvement of property.”—p. £0. 

It will be observed, that the witness alludes to other griev- 
ances than those to which we have more directly pointed our 
attention; and most unquestionably it is not from their want 
of moment that we have not more enlarged upon them. Our 
object, however, has hitherto been, to open the eyes of the 

ublic to the real state of the government to which all the 
interests of this remote colony are intrusted, in the full convic- 
tion that its whole principle must be revolutionized before any 
other fruit than misrule will be gathered from it.—Indeed, on 
all subjects of local detail, we are very much of the opinion of 
Mr. Stephen. “They (the colonists) are incomparably more 
competent to provide for the exigencies of the case than par- 
liament can be. If an act were passed for the single purpose 
of erecting a legislative body properly constituted, and fairly 
representing the inhabitants, I would expunge from the Statute- 
book every single enactment respecting the internal concerns 
of the province, and leave them to make laws for themselves.” 
—p. 238. 
he regulation of the trade of the country—the union of the 
ae mgpec gg distribution of the common revenue—and the 
evies on the St. Lawrence—are, however, it must be confessed, 
all questions of deep interest to the welfare of the colony, and 
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we may hereafter more pointedly recur to them. The. labours 
of the Committee have brought together much valuable in- 
formation on the subject ; and on these, and all the other topics 
to which they have addressed themselves, we must confess we 
have seldom seen the duties of a parliamentary investigation 
discharged with greater ability, greater zeal, or greater honesty. 
Nor is this all. A clearer; a more intelligent, testimony than 
that delivered by the individuals intrusted by their countrymen 
to tell the tale of their grievances, has seldom been given by 
any class of persons; and we scarcely know where the lover of 
philosophy, and the friend of his species, could turn with 
greater advantage to found his principles of government on the 
solid basis of experience, than to the Minutes of Evidence on 
the Canadian Report. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety which we have seen displayed 
by a reverend divine, to prevent the examination which has 
been instituted, we think that that good shepherd (or rather the 
provider of good shepherds) did for once mistake the interests 
of the great Canadian flock, in deprecating that examination. 
The British parliament have had some experience in slighting 
the petitions from their colonies ; and petitions signed by eighty- 
seven thousand aggrieved individuals— backed by the sympathy 
of the whole colony—and the evidence given in the examination 
can hardly now be treated with contempt. As far as eccle- 
siastical grievances are concerned, it is said, indeed, that the 
church oo on the bench of bishops for its protection. If the 
church consult its own interest—and it is not always back- 
ward in this—the bench of bishops will disappoint their eccle- 
siastical brethren of Canada. It is surely enough, that there 
should be “Clergy Reserves” in the colony, to oppose its 
physical improvement. Let the church beware how they plant 
“‘ Clergy Reserves” in the House of Lords here, as stumbling- 
blgcks in the way of the moral advancement of a whole people. 

Mn exasperated suitor is not the most easy to deal with; and, 
unless we wish to lose the possession of the colony altogether, 
we must attend to the sensible advice of Mr. Stephen :-— 


‘It is impossible to suppose the Canadians dread your power. It 
is not easy to believe that the abstract duty of loyalty, as distinguished 
from the sentiment of loyalty, can be very strongly felt. The right 
of rejecting European dominion has been so often asserted in North 
and South America, that revolt can scarcely be esteemed in those 
continents as criminal or disgraceful. Neither does it seem to me 
that the sense of national pride and importance is in your favour. It 
cannot be regarded as an enviable distinction to remain the only 
dependent portion of the New World. Your dominion rests upon the 
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habit of subjection ; upon the ancient affection felt by the colonists 
for their mother country ; upon their confidence in your justice, and 
upon their persuasion that they have a direct interest in maintaining 
the connection. I fear that all these bonds of union, and especially 
the sense of interest, will be greatly weakened, if you persist in ex- 
cluding them from all control of the navigation of the St. Lawrence. 
But even if all these ties remain, they are not the surest supports of 
empire.’—p. 245. 





Art. XI. Mémoires de Vidocg, Chef de la Police de Surété, jusqu’ en 
1827; aujourdhui proprietaire et fabricant de Papiers @ Saint 
Mandé. Tom. 1,2, et 3. Paris. 1829. 8vo. 


"THE manner in which these Memoirs have been received all 

over Europe, indicates that they possess a variety of attrac- 
tions: the fact is, they are as amusing as a romance, and have 
the credit of being true. They have for us another sort of value. 
We pretend not to be Howards; yet we visit prisons (in the 
way of amateurs be it understood) ; and this book has an interest 
cognate with that of a prison visit. The author was a noted 
prison-breaker : he then became the most celebrated thief-taker 
that the world has known even in this its old age of coercion 
and of crime. The conversations of such a man cannot fail to 
be instructive. If we would have a clean town, we must hold 
discourse with scavengers. As he himself truly says, crime has 
a world. of its own, its principles, its virtues, and its vices. 
Vidocq was the tyrant, the law-giver, and the spy, of this 
society in Paris,—the head-quarters of mischief. He is moreover 
a shrewd and intelligent man, and we recommend all persons who 
are interested in the reform of criminals and the suppression of 
crime, to take up these volumes, if they can forgive the author 
for being very entertaining. Those benevolent individuals 
who would regulate the world after the best possible methods, 
may learn’ that there may be instruction in a pleasant work, in 
a book of an agreeable style, and written in a light, and some- 
times even in a — manner. No one expects a thief- 
taker to be a model of a man, nor his book to be a rule of 
literature, and therefore blemishes may be found in these 
Memoirs, and holes picked even in the police-officer’s own coat. 
A book has been written, for example, called “‘ Vidocq Devoilé,” in 
which the Chef de Brigade de Surété is accused of every crime 
under heaven; we have the satisfaction, however, of communi- 
cating to all the admirers of Vidocq ipsissimus, that there are 
numerous reasons for believing the sate of the exposure to be 
a mere cheat himself. Whether Vidocq be all he. represents 
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himself or not, is a minor question; he may be allowed, 
as in private vanity bound, to paint himself en beau provided 
he tells the truth of his subjects. If the surgeon himself, 
who may be suspected of Burkism, writes an admirable 
Treatise of Morbid Anatomy, we will hold him a Bailey, if not 
in morals, yet in medicine. These Memoirs are, in fact, the 
morbid anatomy of crime; but then how dexterously does the 
surgeon detect the peculiarities of his monstrosities ; how nicely 
does he handle the part affected ; how ably does he conduct an 
operation ; how brilliantly does he picture the various stages of 
disease. Vidocq was, in truth, born for a great man: he was 
a soldier in the revolutionary armies: an accident threw him 
out of the ranks, or in that great lottery he might have drawn a 
prize which would have placed his name on a European 
pedestal, earlier and higher than he has now done in an inferior 
walk: for though Vidocq is, or rather was, but a police-ofticer ; 
though he has been condemned to the galleys ; though there is 
scarcely an assembly of rogues to which he has not in some 
way or other been attached; still no one will deny, who reads 
these Memoirs, and who knows the reputation of Vidocq, that 
in France his name is destined for immortal remembrance. 

England is colonial in spirit: we colonize even our criminals : 
we found nations with the rubbish of our civilization: the re- 
jected stone of our buildings becomes the corner block of some 
distant structure. We relegate our vice to New South Wales; 
but France has its interior settlements of convicts, its Brest, 
its Toulon, and its other bagnes. We were, a short time ago, 
indebted to Mr. Cunningham for giving an instructive account 
of our antipodial house of correction ; let us be grateful also 
to Vidocq who has let us into the mysteries of these domestic 
Infernos. 

But Vidocq not only describes, he dissertates : he not only in- 
terests the man by his narrations of hair-breadth escapes, his fer- 
tility of invention, his courage, and his talent, but also the legis- 
lator, by his remarks upon crime, and his opinions on punishment. 
Many of his ideas are good: it is, however, on his experience 
that we would dwell: he tells us what he has seen, and we 
learn the nature of the human heart under circumstances of 
peculiar difficulty: we learn the manner and ways of cri- 
minals, the stimulants to crime and its preventives, we learn 
too the operation of a particular police; and at this moment, 
when a reform of our own police is on the tapis, and not before it 
is time, the work of Vidocq may be turned to special advantage, 
It is not yet finished: three volumes alone are completed: be- 
fore Vidocq records his official exploits, he considers it neces- 
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sary to let the world know the species of preparation he sub- 
mitted to. He then shews the manner of his introduction to 
the police, and describes his vigorous noviciate in its service : 
the third volume abounds in anecdotes of his exertions when 
flourishing in his mature excellence. The remaining volumes 
are to be occupied with an exposition of all the different kinds 
of French police: they may be more instructive than those 
already printed, but they will surely not be so full of curious 
matter as the three livraisons before us. We will shew by a 
single example the character of Vidocq’s prison-scenes: our 
readers will decide whether they are more striking as interest- 
ing dramatic pictures, or as philosophical exhibitions of the 
working of the mind of man. They are Newgate lessons it is 
true ; but man is man though society has shut him down under 
her iron gates. Besides, in the present state of things, a very 
considerable part of the population is in the interior of the 
building: the most important edifice in every town is the 
palace of the prisoner. We are, in short, divided into the ins and 
outs: the culprits are his “ majesty’s opposition” to the bills 
after they are past. They carry on the operations of the Whigs. 
Let us learn then of what these “‘ patriots of the soil,” the weeds 
of society, are made. Few men could write more curious reminis- 
cences than the ordinary. We observe that one of the most 
distinguished wits of Paris has thought the last days of one 
condemned to death, worthy of his pen: it is a mark of the pro- 
gress of civilization when attention is turned this way. In old 
times the criminal was turned into gaol to rot, happy if he could 
forget himself as completely as he was forgotten by others : 
circumstances are changed: sympathy is turned into the 
recesses of the prison ; in London she assumes the garb of Mrs. 
Fry : in Paris, as is fit, of a sentimental young poet. We must 
do, however, M. Hugo the justice to say, that his work is 
likely to be as beneficial as it is brilliant: it is not very like 
real life, but it strongly interests the imagination. It does 
that which poetry so rarely does, it gilds the truth : it serves as 
a stimulant to good. The merit of M. Hugo is a still further 
claim on the part of Vidocq: very sure we are, that Le Dernier 
Jour d’un Condamné, would never have been written had not the 
author perused the former parts of the Memoirs of Vidocq with 
delight. But let us now turn to our author’s “ Last Day of a Con- 
demned,” for he now has tried his hand at a last day—and, be it 
observed, the part of the Memoirs from which we have collected 
the history of the last days of Raoul and Court, has been pub- 
lished if not written since M. Hugo’s popular little horror. It 
is a great deal more true to nature : perhaps it is not, therefore, 
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more attractive : it contains no visits from roseate children : no 
nice examinations of dungeon inscriptions : no ecstatic visions 
of religious consolations : it is all plain Newgate—nevertheless 
it is excellent in its way. 

Vidocq has recorded numerous exploits performed by him- 
self; the one we are alluding to is not one of the most striking, 
as regards his cat-like power of prehension, but it is the example 
which most of all gives us to understand the turns and wind- 
ings of a malefactor’s mind ; it shows us on what crime depends; 
how far men are born to it, and that when they are taken from 
the little atmosphere of circumstances that surrounds them, 
what changed beings they are. Raoul and Court are murderers. 
Vidocq may be considered the chief instrument employed in 
bringing them to the scaffold. Yet, knowing this, the cul- 
= deemed, that he was their best friend ; chiefly, we believe, 

ecause they saw him only in their prison; such is the power 
of solitariness—such social animals are we : it was a mistake in 
Byron to suppose that the bitterest enemies would, in the chaos 
of an overwhelmed earth, have remembered their enmity ; they 
would have embraced and commenced a system of chumming. 

The scale on which Vidocq writes renders it impossible that 
in our space we should give even one historiette entire; we 
can, therefore, only present our readers with detached scenes 
from the single narrative we produce as an example of his 
manner. These scenes we shall connect as well as we can, by 
a few descriptive paragraphs. 

Here then begins the history of the last days of two assassins 
who were guillotined at Versailles, for attacking on the king’s 
high-way one Fontaine, a butcher: the story is told by Vidocq, 
their apprehender, a man to whom sir Richard Birnie or his 
man Townsend is less than nothing ; albeit, the former has risen 
from being a saddler in the Haymarket to the chief magistrature 
of London: Vidocq was once a baker, then a soldier, a convict, 
a police officer, and now finally a paper-manufacturer. Thus 
ends his eventful history. 

A butcher going to a fair was attacked on the road near 
Corbeil, by two individuals whom he had joined on the road ; 
although sor fe down repeatedly, and stabbed in a great 
number of places, he was not completely killed; he was able 
to give some description of the highwaymen, and ultimately 
recovered. When he was found, the utmost attention was paid 
to the minute circumstances attending his condition, and all 
the evidence that could be, was collected from the appearance 
of the struggle. The butcher’s name was Fontaine; he had 
received eight-and-twenty wounds, Near where he was lying, 
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was found among the grass a fragment of paper which seemed 
to have been used for wiping a knife; it appeared to have 
formed part of a printed letter, the address in writing was torn 
in half, there could, however, be deciphered so much as 
follows : 
A Monsieur Rao 
Marchand de vins, bar 
Roche 
Ch 
This was the only indication which might lead to discovery ; 
Fontaine indeed stated, that one of his assailants, during the 
struggle, which was long, fell upon his knees and uttered a loud 
cry ; and afterwards observed to his companion, that he was 
suffering extreme pain. It might hence be concluded that he 
would walk lame; with these small points of circumstantial 
evidence for a guide, Vidocq took the field. 
With some little trouble, he was at length able to read the 
direction of the letter in this way— 
A Monsieur e 
Marchand de vins, barriére Rochechouart 
Chaussée de Cliquancourt 
This liquor merchant, whoever he was, was therefore in some 
way or other, remotely or directly connected with the murder : 
perhaps he was the murderer himself. A marchand de vins in 
this quarter, of exceedingly bad reputation, was called Raoul, 
a name which answered to the initial letters on the fragment. 
Vidocq raised his batteries of observation about the abode of 
this individual, and soon ascertained that his suspicions were 
not ill-founded. Raoul was considered one of the most intrepid 
smugglers of the line of barriers (of Paris). He was moreover 
married to the sister of a returned convict, and Vidocq learned 
that he was acquainted with a great number of bad characters. 
His house, too, was occasionally frequented by a man with 
whom he appeared closely connected, who, though he was not 
absolutely lame, yet appeared to walk with difficulty. This 
man was constantly accompanied by his wife, and it appeared 
they lodged in a house in the Rue Coquenard. Vidocq now 
decided to act. 


‘I determined to post myself near the house which had been 
pointed out tome. It was night, I waited the morning—and before 
it was light I was on my station in the street Coquenard, there I re- 
mained on foot till four o'clock in the afternoon, and I really began to 
lose my patience, when the agents in company with me pointed out an 
individual whose features I immediately recollected. ‘That is he,” 
said they, “in fact I had scarcely perceived the person whose name was 
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Court, than from what I remembered of previous circumstances, I 
became certain it was he who was one of the murderers I was looking 
for. I had previously arrested him for burglary, and he had just come 
out from an imprisonment of six months on another account. He was 
one of those degraded beings, who, like Cain, have written on their 
brows a sentence of death. 

‘ Without being an extraordinary prophet it was easy to predict that 
he was destined for the scaffold. One of those presentiments, which 
have never deceived me, told me that he touched upon the term of the 
perilous career into which his fatal destiny had urged him. However, 
not wishing to act with too much precipitation, 1 made some inquiry 
in order to learn whether he had any means of subsistence: it was 
notorious that he had none, and never worked. The neighbours, whom 
I interrogated, agreed all in saying that he led the most irregular of 
lives: in fact Court as well as Raoul were regarded as accomplished 
villains: their countenances would have condemned them. As for 
myself, I was convinced that they were guilty: I therefore hastened 
to solicit writs for their apprehension. 

‘ The order for effecting their capture was given to me, and on the 
following day, before the rising of the sun, | presented myself at 
Court’s door. 

‘ When I got on the landing place of the first story 1 knocked. 

*« « Who is there ?” some one asked. 

‘ “ Open the door, it is Raoul,” and I counterfeited his voice. 

‘ Immediately I heard him hasten to come to me, and when the 
door was open, supposing that he spoke to his friend, ‘‘ Is there any 
news?” said he. 

‘« Yes, yes!” replied I, ‘ there is something new.” 

‘I had not finished pronouncing these words when he saw me in 
the twilight, and perceived that I had deceived him. ‘‘ Ah!” cried he, 
in an accent of terror, ‘it is M. Jules.” (This is the name by which 
I was known to the thieves and prostitutes of the metropolis.) 

«« M. Jules!” repeated Court’s wife, still more alarmed than 
himself. 

* «* Well then! what is the matter:” I said to the couple, alarmed 
by so early a visit, ‘ the devil is not so black as he is painted.” 

«« True,” observed the husband: ‘ M. Jules is a good fellow: he 
has packed me up once-—but what of that? I bear him no grudge.” 

‘ “ T think so too,” said I, “is it my fault if you turn smuggler.” 

« “ Smuggler ?” replied Court, with the accent of a man who feels 
relieved of an enormous weight : “ Oh! M. Jules, you know well if that 
were the case, I would make no secret of it to you. Besides, search 
and see— 

‘ While he got more and more tranquil, I set myself about rum- 
maging the apartment, where I found a brace of pistols primed and 
loaded, knives, and clothes newly-washed, and some other objects, 
which I seized. 

‘I had only to put a finishing stroke to the expedition; if I had 
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arrésted the husband and left the wife free, she would doubtless have 
informed Raoul of what had just taken place. I conducted them both 
to the guard-house of the place Cadet; Court, whom I had bound, 
became all of a sudden melancholy and sad: the precautions I had 
taken had caused him anxiety: his wife also appeared a prey to 
terrible reflections. They were in consternation when they heard me 
recommend the corps-de-garde to separate them and to keep them in 
view. I had ordered that their wants should be attended to: but they 
were neither hungry nor thirsty. When Court was questioned on the 
subject he only answered by a sigh, and he was eighteen hours with- 
out opening his mouth: his eye was fixed and his countenance 1m- 
moveable. This apparent apathy indicated guilt but too clearly. In 
similar circumstances, I have almost always remarked the two ex- 
tremes of either a melancholy silence, or an insupportable volubility.’ 


Next comes the capture of Raoul. 


‘ Court and his wife being in a place of security, it remained to seize 
upon Raoul. I went to his house: he was not there: the boy who 
kept his shop told me that he had slept in Paris, where he had a 
chamber: but that, as it was Sunday, he would not fail to arrive very 
soon. 

‘The absence of Raoul was an awkwardness which I had not been 
able to foresee. I trembled, lest before he came home, he should take 
it into his head to say good morning to his friend. In this case, he 
undoubtedly would be informed of his arrest, and it was probable that he 
would take measures to escape. I was moreover afraid that he 
had seen us in our expedition to the street Coquenard, and my ap- 
prehensions redoubled when the boy told me that his master’s lodging 
in town, was in the faubourg Montmartre. He had never been there 
and could not point out the spot: but he presumed it was in the 
environs of the place Cadet: all the information he gave me con- 
firmed me in my fears, for it was reasonable to suppose that Raoul 
was unusually late on account of some suspicion he had conceived. 
At nine o’clock he had not returned. The servants were alarmed, but 
as they did not know where to send to, they remained quiet. It was 
mid-day, when the waiter who had placed himself outside to watch, 
ran in saying, “ here he is.” 

* “ Who wants me:” said Raoul. 

‘ But he had scarcely crossed the threshold when he recognized me. 

«“ Ah, good day, M. Jules,” said he, coming towards me, “ what 
brings you into our quarter to-day.” 

‘He was far from supposing that my business lay with him: in 
order not to alarm him, I tried to put him on a wrong scent as to the 
real object of my visit. 

‘“ Oh! so,” said I, “ you have taken it into your head to turn 
Liberal” — 

« « Liberal ?” 


* Yes! yes! Liberal, and what is more, you are charged with it: 
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but it is not here that we can explain the matter, I must talk with 
you in private.” 

‘ « Willingly : go up stairs and I will follow you.” 

‘I mounted, making a sign to my agents to watch Raoul, and to 
seize him if he shewed any intention of escaping. The unhappy man 
never thought of escape, and soon gave me a proof of it by following 
me immediately as he had promised. He accosted me with an air 
almost jovial : I was glad to see him in this state of security. 

‘* Now,” said I, ‘* as we are alone, we are able to talk at our 
ease; I am going to tell you why I came here. Can’t you guess ?” 

* « T faith, no.” 

*“ You have already been harassed on account of the goguettes 
(seditious singing parties) which you persist in holding in your cabaret, 
in spite of the prohibition. The police is informed that every Sunday, 
here, there are meetings in which songs are sung of a seditious 
tendency. It is known that you not only receive here a crowd of 
suspicious persons, but that this very day, even, you expect a consider- 
able number between twelve and four o’clock. You see the police is 
aware of every thing. Besides, it is said you have in your possession 
a heap of seditious and immoral songs, the collection of which is care- 
fully concealed. I am extremely vexed that they have charged me 
with this duty, but I was not aware that I was sent to act against one 
of my acquaintance.” 

The result of this conversation was, that Vidocq arranged to 
remain in the house to watch for the seditious songsters ; Raoul, 
of course, denied that he ever had such customers, or that he 
had in his possession any songs whatever. The charge, how- 
ever, enabled Vidocq to keep his eye upon him the whole day. 
In the mean time, Vidocq offered his services to the restaura- 
teur, and performed the functions of chief carver till four o’clock, 
when at length the commissary of police arrived. Vidocq had 
pres him notice of his being wanted; as soon as he saw him, 

e ran out to speak to him, and returned with another fiction 
in his mouth, in order to enable him to extend his search to 
Raoul’s other domicile. 

‘« The devil take them,” said I, “ they pretend now, that it is not 
here we ought to be, but at your place at Paris.” 

* « Tf that is all” said he, “ let us go there.” 

‘ “ Go there—and when we are there I suppose we shall have to 
come back to the Cliquancourt-road. But stop,” said 1, “ in order 
that we may not be put to this trouble, if I were in your place, I would 
ask the commissary to make an examination of this house in the first 
place, which would certainly lead him to think you were wrongfully 
suspected.” 

‘ Raoul thinking the advice excellent, took the step I suggested : 
the commissary acceded to his request, and the search was made with 
the greatest care; it produced nothing. 
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‘<< Well now,” cried Raoul, with that tone of satisfaction which 
seems to announce an irreproachable character, “‘ what better are you 
now? to make such a piece of work about a bundle of ballads !—if I 
had committed murder, it could not have been worse.” 

‘ The assurance with which he articulated this last phrase discon- 
certed me: I had some scruples at having believed him culpable : 
however he was so, and the impression quickly faded from my mind. 
It is painful to think that a villain with bis hands still reeking with 
the blood of his victim, could utter without trembling the name of his 
crime. Raoul was calm, nay triumphant. When we got into the 
coach to go to his domicile in Paris, one would have thought we were 
going to a wedding. . 

‘ « My wife,” says he, “ will be very much surprised to see me in 
such good company.” 

‘ It was she who came to open the door to us. At the sight of us her 
countenance did not undergo the slightest change; she offered us 
seats: but as we had no time to lose, without regard to ceremony, the 
commissary and I set to work on a new examination. Raoul was 
present: he guided us with extreme complaisance. 

‘ In order to give a colour of probability to the story I had told, we 
looked first and chiefly for papers. He gave me the key of his 
secretary. | seized upon a bundle of papers, and the first morsel I 
put my eyes upon was an assignation, part of which was torn away. 
I remembered the fragment described in the proces verbal of the ma- 
gistrates at Corbeil, this fragment seemed to coincide exactly with the 
rent: the commissary, to whom I mentioned my opinion, agreed with 
me. Raoul at first witnessed the examination of the note with indif- 
ference: perhaps he took no notice of it, but all of a sudden his 
muscles suffered a contraction, he grew pale, and darting towards the 
drawer of a commode in which he kept loaded pistols, he was upon the 

oint of laying hold of them, when my agents threw themselves upon 
tim and prevented him from making any resistance. 

‘ It was almost midnight when Raoul and his wife arrived at the 
prefecture. Court reached there about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards. The prisoners were shut up separately, Up to this point, 
we had nothing against them but presumptions and half-proofs. I 
proposed to myself to confess them while they were in a state of stupor. 
I first attacked Court with my eloquence. I took him as they say 
at allends. I employed every kind of argument to convince him that 
it was his interest to make declarations.’ 


We shall spare our readers M. Vidocq’s speech, it was well 
adapted to its purpose ; it mystified the man with an idea that 
every thing was known, or more at least than he had an idea 
of; that the individuals he had attacked were alleged not to be 
dead, at least all of them, and knew him; and, moreover, that 
unless he confessed, he would have no peace, the magistrates 
night and day would persecute him with entreaties and examin- 
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ations, until he would have ‘no peace for the small remaining 
part of his life. However unknown this kind of reasoning may 
be to English law, it finally prevailed with the prisoner. 

‘During this exhortation, which was long, Court was deeply 

agitated. When I told him that all the persons he had attacked were 
not dead, he changed colour and turned away his head. [ remarked 
that he gradually lost his countenance, that his chest swelled visibly, 
he breathed with difficalty. At last, at half past four o’clock in the 
morning, he threw himself upon my neck, and shed abundance of 
tears. ‘Ah! M. Jules,” cried he, sobbing, “‘ I am a great criminal : 
I will tell you all.” 
- *1T had taken care not to tell Court with what murder he was 
charged ; as in all probability he had committed more than one, I would 
not specify any thing: I hoped that by keeping to vague terms, he 
might, perhaps, put me on the scent of some other crime than that of 
which he was accused. Court reflected for an ifstant. 

‘“ Well then! yes, it was I that set upon the higgler. His life 
must have been pegged to his body, the poor devil! to have recovered 
from such an attack. This was the way it was, M. Jules! may I die 
this instant if I lie. There were several Normans who were returning 
after having sold their stock in Paris, I believed them laden with 
money: I stopped the two first but I found scarcely any thing upon 
them. I was at that time in the most dreadful state of want, my wife 
was in utter destitution, it was that which made my heart bleed. At 
last, while I was giving myself up to despair, I heard the noise of a 
vehicle, I ran towards it and found that it was a poultry merchant. I 
surprised him half asleep: I demanded his purse, he searched in his 
= I searched myself, all he possessed was eighty francs. 
Righty francs! what are eighty francs when one %wes money to all the 
world. I had two quarters of my rent to pay: the landlord had 
threatened to turn me out. I was besides harassed by other creditors. 
What was I to do with eighty francs: Madness seized me, 1 took my 
pistols and discharged them both into the gentleman’s chest.—Fifteen 
days after, I was told that he was still alive. Judge of my surprise— 
from that moment I have not had a moment’s peace. I was afraid he 
would be playing me some trick.” 

« « Your fears were well founded; but the higgler is not the only 
oné that you have assassinated; and the butcher whom you have 
made holes through like a sieve after having seized his bag.” 

»,‘ “ As for him,” replied the villain: “God rest his soul, I will 
~ answer for it, that if ever he bears witness against me, that it will be 

Owly-at the day of judment.” 
‘ SuYou are wrong: the butcher is not dead, and will not die of 


*« So much the better,” cried Court. 

‘ « No, he will not die, and I ought to tell you that he has laid an 
information against you and your accomplices, of a kind that no one 
can mistake,” 
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‘ Court attempted to maintain that he had no accomplices: but he 
could not long persist in this lie, and finished by naming Clair Raoul. 
I insisted upon his naming others, but in vain. 1 was obliged for the 
moment to content myself with the confessions he had already made, 
and in the fear that he would retract, 1 caused the commissary to be 
called immediately, in presence of whom he repeated the greater part 
of the details.’ 


It was now Vidocq’s business to turn this confession to ac- 
count with Raoul. 


‘It was undoubtedly a first victory to have determined Court to 
acknowledge his guilt and to sign his information; but a second vic- 
tory was also to be gained: the question was, to make Raoul follow 
the example of his friend. I entered without making a noise into the 
house in which he was. Raoul slept: I took precaution not to awake 
him, and taking a seat near to him, I spoke in a low tone near his ear : 
he moved slightly, his lips were agitated, and I fancied that he was 
answering the questions I had put to him: without raising my voice 
I interrogated him as to the affair he had on hand: he articulated 
some unintelligible words, but it was impossible for me to give sense 
to what he said. This scene of somnambulism endured for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, when to the question, what have you done with the 
knife, he jumped up all on a sudden, uttered a few broken words, and 
turned his eyes upon me. 

* As soon as he saw me, he trembled with affright and surprise : it 
seemed as if he had just had an internal struggle which he dreaded 
lest I should have heard. By the air of anxiety with which he con- 
sidered me, I saw that he was seeking to discover what had passed. 
Perhaps in his sleep he had betrayed himself. His brow was covered 
with perspiration and a mortal paleness was spread over his features ; 
he tried to force a smile, and ground his teeth in spite of himself. The 
figure before me was that of a man under the torture of his conscience. 
The last vapours of a frightful dream were not yet dissipated. I 
seized the opportunity : it was not the first time I had called the night- 
mare to my aid. 

‘Tt seems,” said I to Raoul, “ that you have just had a horrible 
dream; you have talked a good deal and suffered severely; I have 
waked you to relieve you from the torments you were enduring, and 
the remorse to which you were a prey. Do not be vexed at what I 
say ; but it is no longer the time to dissemble, the disclosures of your 
friend Court have told us all—it is useless to persist in denial; his 
evidence will confound you in the presence of your judges, and if his 
evidence is not enough, the butcher whom you assassinated near Milly 
will appear to accuse you.” I examined his countenance, and though 
I saw it somewhat discomposed he gradually recovered himself and 
answered firmly. 

*«M. Jules, you wish to torture me—it is labour lost; it is you 
who are wicked, 1 am innocent, As for Court, no one shall persuade 
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me that he is guilty, still less that he has accused me, especially when 
there is not a shadow of probability that he should have done so.” I 
again declared that he sought in vain to ccnceal the truth from me ; 
“ Besides,” added I, “I am going to confront you with your friend, 
and we shall see if you dare contradict him.” 

** Let him come ;” answered Raoul, “ 1 do not wish any thing better. 
I am certain that Court is incapable of a bad action. Why do you 
wish him to go to accuse himself of a crime he has not committed, and 
to implicate me for a joke, unless he is mad, and that he cannot be. 
Come, M. Jules, I am sure of what I say, if he tells you that he has 
committed murder, and that [ was with him, I consent to pass for the 
greatest villain on the face of the earth. 1 will acknowledge for truth 
every thing he may say. I take my engagement, to ascend the 
same scaffold with him. As for dying for this or that, the guillotine 
does not frighten me. If Court speaks, well—all is said, the cloth is 
laid, two heads will roll on the plank.” 

‘I left him in this humour, and went to propose the interview to his 
comrade. He refused, alleging, that after having confessed, he had 
not the power of looking Raoul in the face. “ After I have signed 
my declaration,” said he, “‘ make him read it; it will be enough to 
convince him—he knows my hand-writing.” This difficulty, which 
I had not expected, was the more provoking, because very frequently 
I have seen the intentions of a prisoner change in less than a second, 
from black to white; I determined therefore to overcome it, and I 
soon decided Court to do what I wanted. At last I brought the two 
friends together ; they embraced, and a trick occurred to him which, 
though I had not suggested, it assisted my plans mightily. Court 
said to Raoul, ‘‘ Oh, so you then have done as I have; you have con- 
fessed our crime—you have done well.” 

‘He to whom this phrase was addressed, seemed for the moment 
absolutely annihilated ; but suddenly resuming his faculties, “I faith, 
M. Jules, you have played your part well; you have fitted us both to 
ahair. Now, as I am a man of my word, I will hold to my promise 
and conceal nothing from you ;” and he instantly told his story, which 
fully confirmed that of his accomplice. These new revelations having 
been received by the commissary in the form enacted by the law, I 
remained conversing with the two assassins, their gaiety was inexhaust- 
ible ; it is the ordinary effect of confession in the greatest criminals. 
I supped with them, they drank in moderation. Their physiognomy 
had become calm ; there was no longer any trace of the sufferings of 
the previous evening—it was seen to be a settled affair; they had taken 
the engagement to pay their debt to justice. At dessert, I announced 
that we should leave in the night for Corbeil. ‘In this case,” says 
Raoul, “it is not worth while to go to bed ;” and ‘he begged me to 
bring them a pack of cards. When the vehicle arrived to take us 
away, they were playing their game at piquet with the peaceable air 
of a couple of respectable citizens. 

‘They got into the “cuckoo” without its appearing to make the 
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slightest impression upon them. Before we had got to the barrier of 
Italy they were snoring like the blessed ; at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing they had not awaked, and we were entering the town.’ 


At Corbeil, the culprits were led before the juge d’ instruction ; 
Court appeared intimidated when he saw himself in the presence 
of a number of individuals ; he, however, when required, repeated 
his confession as far as it regarded the butcher, but on the 
subject of the higgler, he retracted every thing he had said, 
and it was impossible to make him avow that he had any other 
accomplices a Raoul. Raoul himself, when he was intro- 
duced into the cabinet, recounted at length, and with the most 
imperturbable sang froid, all that had passed between them and 
the butcher, Fontaine, up to the instant at which he struck 
him. 

‘ “ The man,” he said, “ was only staggered by the two blows of the 
club; when I saw he did not fall, I went up to him as if to support 
him ; I had in my hand the knife which is here on the table.” At 
the same moment, writes Vidocq, that he said this, he sprang towards 
the table, seized the instrument of his crime with violence, stepped 
back, and rolling his eyes with fury, he assumed a menacing position. 
Thisunexpected movement froze the company assembled with horror; the 
sous prefect had nearly fainted, and I was not without some alarm ; how- 
ever, persuaded that it was prudent to attribute Raoul’s action to a 
good motive, “ Oh, gentlemen,” said I, smiling, “ what are you afraid 
of? Raoul is incapable of a baseness, and would not abuse the con- 
fidence we show him; he has only taken up the knife in order to show 
you the action he used,”—-“‘ Thank you, M. Jules,” said the man, 
quietly laying the knife down on the table, “I only wished to show 
you how | had made use of it.’” 


After this scene, another took place: Fontaine was at the 
hospital slowly recovering from his wounds; it was necessar 
that the culprits should be taken before him and sebagalanl 
Fontaine had his head wrapped up, and his face covered with 
linen, no one could know him again; the eyes of his assassins 
wandered over the ward in order to detect him; at last they 
settled on the bloody clothes he wore when he was attacked, 
which were lying on his bed. “Ah! poor Fontaine!” cried 
Court, and fell down on his knees at the foot of the bed, 
“ pardon the wretches who have put you into this condition— 
Pardon ! Pardon !” repeated Court, hiding his face in his hands ; 
Raoul at the same time knelt down but said nothing. “Come,” 
said the magistrate, who accompanied them, “stand up, look 
the wounded man in the face.” They stood up: “Take away 
those murderers,” cried Fontaine, “ I know them well enough ; 
I know their faces, and I know the sound of their voices—take 
them away !” 
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This was all the law required, and the culprits returned to 
their prison. Vidocq was, however, satisfied that they had 
accomplices, and it was therefore his next task to bring them 
to declare who it was that usually accompanied them in their 
expeditions. 


‘ The secret of who was their accomplice, it was of the greatest im- 
portance to discover; I resolved not to quit them until they had 
revealed the whole. After our return from the confrontation, { had 
a supper served in the prison for the culprits and myself; the gaoler 
asked me if he should put knives on the table ? “ To be sure,” said I, 
“why not—put knives on the table.” My two guests eat with as 
much appetite as if they had been two of the best men in the world, 
When they were very slightly touched with the wine, I led them 
adroitly to the recollection of their crimes. ‘‘ You are not bad at 
heart,” said I, “I would wager that you have been led into this; 
some rascal or other has ruined you. Why not allow it? I saw how 
much you felt at the sight of poor Fontaine, I am certain, that even 
at the price of your own blood, you would never have spilt his. 
Well—if you will say nothing about your accomplices, you will make 
yourselves responsible for all the evil they do. Many persons whom 
you have attacked, depose that you were at least four in your expedi- 
tions.” 

‘They are deceived,” replied Raoul, “on my word of honour, 
M. Jules, we were never more than three; the third is a former 
custom-house officer who is called Pons Gerard, he lives at a little 
village near the frontier, between la Cupeile and Hirson, department 
of the Aisne. But if you wish to arrest him, I give you notice he is 
a fellow who has no cold in his eyes.” 

‘“ No;” said Court, “he is not easy to harness, and if you do not 
take care, he will give some wire to twist.” 

*“Oh, he is an awkward customer ;” replied Raoul, “and you 
M. Jules, are not left-handed either, but ten such as you would not 
frighten him; in any case, you are warned: first of all, if it gets wind 
that you are on the look out for him, he will make off across the 
border, if you surprise him, he will resist. So, find means to catch 
him asleep.” 

« « Yes, but he never sleeps ;” observed Court. 

‘1 took all the information I could procure respecting the habits of 
Pons Gerard, and made them give me his description. The moment 
I obtained the instructions 1 thought necessary to insure his capture, 
I proposed to the prisoners to write to the magistrate who had received 
their confessions. Raoul put pen to paper, and when he finished it 
was finished, although it was nearly one o'clock in the morning. I 
carried the letter myself to the procureur du roi, and the magistrate 
hastened to the prison. Court as well as Raoul repeated to him all 
they had said of Pons Gerard. I had now to occupy myself with this 
person, and as it was necessary that he should not have time to leara 
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the accident that had happened to his friends, I immediately obtained 
an order of arrest.’ 


The capture of Pons is a little history worth recording itself, 
for the sake of its melodramatic interest; the length of this 
episode, however, necessarily confines us to the fate of the 
principal characters. We skip therefore the chapter containing 
the narrative of his capture, which cailed upon Vidocq to the 
whole extent of his resources. We will continue to track the 
course of Raoul and Court to the Scaffold. 


‘ Before leaving Versailles, I was desirous of procuring some diver- 
sion for the two, by giving them a dinner. They accepted it with 
evident satisfaction, and all the time that I passed with them I never 
saw on their countenances the slightest shade of sadness; they were 
more than resigned, I should not have been surprised at their becoming 
honest men, their language at least indicated it.’ 

«Tt must be allowed, my poor Raoul,” said Court, “that we fol- 
lowed a sorry trade.” 

* « Oh, don’t talk of it; every trade that hangs its master . . . 

«« And then, that was not all—to be in continual trances, to have 
never a single instant of tranquillity, to tremble at the sight of every 
new face.” 

‘« Tt is very true—I fancied I saw spies or gensdarmes in disguise 
wherever I looked ; the least noise—my shadow sometimes would com- 
pletely upset me.” 

«“ And I, the moment a person I did not know looked at me, I 
imagined he was taking my description; and by the heat which I felt 
in my face, I well knew that in spite of myself I was blushing up to 
the white of my eyes.” 

* Ah! one does not know what one does when one begins to go 
in the bye-ways: if it was to do over again, I would rather a thousand 
times blow my brains out.” 

‘“T have two children, but if they go wrong I would pray of the 
mother to smother them directly.” 

«« Tf we had given ourselves as much trouble to do good as we 
have to do ill, we should not have been here; we should have been 
well off.” 

«« What would you have ? it is our lot.” 

*“ Don’t tell me that—it is one’s self that makes one’s lot—destiny ! 
it is all folly—there is no destiny without bad company; I am certain 
I was not born for a rogue. Do you remember how much consolation 
I took before every stroke we made? Because I had on my chest a 
weight of five hundred pounds, and if I had drank half a dozen gallons 
it would not have relieved it.” 

‘“ As for me,” said the other, “ my heart seemed burnt with hot 
iron; if I could get to sleep, by laying on my left side, then I had a 
hundred thousand devils at my heels; sometimes I fancied myself 
caught, with my clothes covered with blood, burying a corpse ; some- 
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times I was carrying it on my back, When I would awake, I was 
steeped in perspiration like a sop; the water poured down my fore- 
head, you might have taken it up with a spoon; after that I never 
could sleep a wink ; my cap bound my head like an iron ring, turn 
and turn as I would, my head seemed bound with an iron ring which 
fastened into my temples with sharp points.” 

*« Ah! have you felt that too ?—It is just like needles.” 

‘ « Perhaps it is what they call remorse.” 

*«* Remorse or not, it is a dreadful suffering, Indeed, M. Jules, 
I could scarcely bear it any longer ; it was time it shouldend. Others 
—— would owe you a grudge for what you have done for us, but 

declare you have rendered us a service. What say you, Raoul ?” 

‘ Since we have confessed all, I find myself in Paradise compared 
with what I was. I know very well we have a sad moment to pass, 
but what of that? they were not going to a wedding, the people we 
have put an end to; besides, it is the least we can do, to serve for an 
example,”’ ; 


When Videcq was about to separate from them, they both 
of them requested as a great favour that he would come to see 
them as soon as they were condemned. Two days after the 
sentence was pronounced, he visited them: when he entered, 
they shouted with joy, and cried out his name with such accents 
of delight, that it might have been thought he had come to 
deliver them. They were both chained down on an iron bed- 
stead, and yet they insisted on embracing him, and he was 
obliged to climb on to the bed to perform the ceremony. Reli- 
gion was the subject of the conversation ; the priest who came 
to confess them had left the Pensées Chretiennes behind him for 
their edification. They appeared to have been reflecting on 
sacred subjects, but the amount of their progress seemed to be, 
that men were not born to die like dogs, and that religion was 
not so much de la bamboche as they had always thought it. 
After all, the idea which chiefly touched them was altogether 
of a worldly nature. They wished to die bravely, to gild their 
ignominy, if possible, by the story of a fearless death. They 
were exceedingly anxious to acquit themselves well on this 
head in the eyes of Vidocq, and prayed his attendance on the 
occasion. “ As for dying,” said Raoul, “I do not care a curse 
for it. Ill die as I would drink a glass of water. You shall 
see how I shall get on there.”—‘ Oh, yes, M. Jules, you must 
come,” said Court. “I promise you,” replied Vidocq. “ Yes, 
on your word of honour.” The thief-taker gave his word of 
honour, and the engagement was made as to a ball. 


‘ On the day fixed for the execution,’ says Vidocq, ‘I went to Ver- 


sailles ; it was ten o'clock in the morning when I entered the dungeon, . 
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the two men about to suffer were conversing with their confessors. 
They no sooner caught sight of me than, rising precipitately, they came 
towards me. 

* Raout [Taking me by the hands].—“ You do not know the plea- 
sure you do us, they were just greasing our boots for the road.” 

‘ Vivoce.—* Do not let me*disturb you.” 

‘ Court.—“ You—you disturb us, M. Jules—-you joke.” 

‘Raout.—* If we had but ten minutes before us only, we nrust 
talk with you [turning to the confessors]: these gentlemen will excuse 
us.” 


‘Raout’s Conressor.— Go on, my children, go on.” 

‘ Courr.— It is because there are not many others like Monsieur 
Jules ; and yet, such as you see him-here, it was he that packed us’up 
—but that is nothing.” 

‘ Raovt.—* If he had not, somebody else would.”— 

‘ Court.—‘ Who would not have treated us as well?” 

‘Raout.—“ Ah! M. Jules, I shall never forget what you have 
done for us.” , 

‘ Court. —* A friend wouid not have done so much.” 

“Raour.— And over and above the market, to come and see us 
try the last fall.” 

‘ Vipvoceg [Offering his snuff].—‘“‘ Come, take a pinch.” 

‘ Raout [Taking a long inspiration].—“ Not bad—{sneezing seve- 
ral times|—that is a pass-ticket, is it not, M. Jules?” 

* Vipoce.—*“ It is so called.” 

* * * * * * ” 

They continue to gossip in a tone half sad, half merry, for 
some time in this style, till they are interrupted by 

‘ Court’s Conressor.—‘ Come, my children, time slips away.” 

‘ Raout.—* Oh, it is useless; the Mec or Mees [the Supreme 
Being], if there is one, will never pardon us.” 

* €Court’s Conresson.—“ The mercy of God is infinite—Jesus 
Christ dying on the cross interceded with his’ father for the good 
thief.” 

‘ Court.—* Oh, that he would intercede for us !” 

‘One or rue Conressors.—* Elevate your souls to God, my 
children, prostrate yourselves before him and pray.” 

‘ Here they looked at me, as if to consult me as to what they should 

do; they seemed to fear that I should accuse them of weakness.’ 

* Vipocg.—* There is no disgrace.” 

* Raout [To his comrade].—* My friend, let us recommend us to—” 

‘Raoul and Court knelt down: they remained fifteen minutes in 
this position ; they were rather collected, than absorbed in their duty. 
The clock struck, it was half-past eleven o'clock; they looked at one 
another, and said at the same moment—“ In thirty minutes there will 
be an end of us!” As they uttered these words they rose; I saw they 
wanted to speak to me, I had held myself apart, an instant and I 
approached them. 
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«« M, Jules,” said Court to me, “ if we may count upon your good- 
ness, we would ask a last favour of you. 

‘ “ Our wives are.in Paris; I love my wife—that breaks my heart— 
it is too much for me.” His eyes filled with tears, his voice faltered, 
he could not finish. 

« « Come, come, Court,” said Raoul, “< what is the matter with you, 
you are not going to play the child ? that is not like yourself, my boy ; 
are you a man or are you not? Because you have a wife—have not I 
mine too? Come—courage.” 

** Its over ;” answered Court, “ what I had to say, Monsieur Jules, 
is, that we have our wives, and not meaning to require it of you, we 
would charge you with two or three little commissions for them.” 

‘I promised to acquit myself of them, and when they had declared 
their intentions, 1 renewed my assurances, and they were religiously 
performed. 

‘Raour.—* I was sure you would not refuse us.” 

*‘Court.— With good hearts, one hes always a resource.—Ah! 
M. Jules, how shall we show our gratitude ?” 

‘Raourt.— If what the gentleman said who new-capped us {the 
eonfessor] is not sheer blarney, we shall see one another again one of 
these days.” 

‘ Vipocg.—* Let us hope; perhaps it will be sooner than we 
think.” 

‘ Court.—“ Ah! its a voyage we put off as long as wecan. We 
are very near our departure.” 

‘ Raout.—* M, Jules, how goes your watch ?” 

‘ Vivocg.—* I think it is too fast” [I drew it]. 

‘ Raout.—* Look there—Twetve o’ciock !” 

*Courr.—* The Carline! [slang for Death] God! how he gallops.” 

‘ Raout.—* The big pointer just touches the little one. We don’t 
grow weary in talking with you, M. Jules—but we must go. Stop, take 
these chatterers, we have no longer any need of them.” [The chatterers 
were the two Pensées Chretiennes.| 

‘ Courr.—* And these two Johns of the Vine [the crucifixes], take 
them also ; they will at least make you think of us.” [The noise of a 
carriage is heard ; the two condemned changed colour. ] 

‘Raovt.— It is right to repent, but am I going to play the 
poltroon? Oh, no! we will make no brag as some do, but let us be 
firm.” 

‘ Court.—“ Aye, that’s it—firm and contrite.” 

‘The Executioner arrives. At the instant they were mounting the 
ear, they gave me the last adieus. “ Nevertheless,” said Raoul, “ it is 
a couple of corpses that you are embracing.” 

‘ The cavalcade advances towards the place of punishment. Raoul 
and Court are attentive to the exhortations of the confessors; all of a 
sudden I saw them start—a voice struck their ear—it was that of 
Fontaine! Having recovered from his wounds, he had joined the 
crowd of spectators: animated with a spirit of vengeance, he gave 
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himself up to an atrocious joy. Raoul recognized him; with a glance of 
the eye to me he seemed to tell me that the presence of this man was 
painful. Fontaine was near me, and I ordered him to go to a distance. 
Raoul and his comrade, by a sign of the head, signified their gra. 
titude. 

¢ Court was executed first: when he had mounted the scaffold, he 
looked at me again, as if to ask me if I were satisfied, Raoul shewed 
the same firmness; he was in the prime of his existence; his head 
rebounded twice upon the fatal plank, and his blood sprung out with 
such force, that the spectators at the distance of twenty paces were 
covered with it, 

‘ Such was the end of these two men, whose crimes were less the 
produce of any natural wickedness than of contact with the perverted 
beings who, in the bosom of society itself, form a distinct society, 
which has its principles, its virtues, and its vices. Raoul was not, 
more than thirty-eight years of age; he was tall, thin, active, and 
vigorous : his eye-brows were elevated, his eye small but lively, and 
of a dazzling black; his forehead, without being depressed, inclined 
backwards rather, his ears were very wide apart, and a part ingrafted 
on two protuberances like those of the Italians, whose copper com- 
plexion he likewise had. Court had a face which was a perfect 
enigma ; his look was not a squint, and yet it was overhung, and his 
features as a whole, expressed little or nothing, except perhaps his 
very high cheek bones and his protuberant eye-brows, which denoted 
an instinctive ferocity. It is possible that these indications of a san- 
guinary appetite might be developed by the practice of murder, 
Altogether, there was an ill-looking air about him that made one 
uneasy in his presence, and almost tremble. Court was forty-five 
years old, and from his youth had been engaged in a course of crime. 
In order to have enjoyed so long an impunity, he must have possessed 
a considerable share of cunning and artifice. 

‘ The commissions which the two assassins gave me to execute, were 
of a nature to prove that they were not destitute of kind and respect- 
able feelings. As to the presents they made me, I have preserved 
them, and they may now be seen at.my house, the two Pensées Chre- 
tiennes, and the two crucifixes.’ 


Thus ends this Old Bailey history ; we think, that in effect 
upon the hearts of the wicked, it may rival some sermons; 
we prefer it to George Barnwell, and- perhaps the dramatic 
caterers for that part of the inhabitants of London who may 
possibly fall into the predicament of Court and Raoul, cannot. 
do better than set some of their play-wrights upon it: the 
Memoirs themselves will furnish an abundant garnish of little 
crimes and adventures. We shall have lost our time however, 
if some of the points of the story cannot be turned even to a 
better use. 
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Arr. XII.— Herodotus, translated from the Greek, for the Use of 
General Readers ; with short explanatory Notes. By Isaac Taylor. 
London. 1829. 


T has been the fortune of the history of Herodotus, to attract 

the greatest attention at a period very far removed from that 
of his own age; every additional year brings fresh proof of the 
labour that is bestowed on the illustration of his writings. 
What were the opinions of contemporary Greeks on the merits 
of this traveller and historian, we can hardly now determine with 
precision; but we know that he did not escape the severe and 
unjust criticism of many subsequent Greek writers, whose works 
have descended to our days. With the revival of ancient 
learning, and its introduction into western Europe, the historical 
writings of Herodotus became known, and were read in the 
original language ; his real value, however, was not understood 
either by the learned critic, or by those who received their 
notions through the medium of a translation. 

The honoured appellation of Father of History, was blended 
with the less enviable title of lover of fiction, and those to whom 
his name only was known, regarded him as the very prince of 
liars. This vulgar and absurd prejudice (it cannot be called an 
opinion) still remains in the minds of the receivers of second- 
hand information, and it can only be destroyed by giving to them 
such a degree of real knowledge as will enable them to estimate 
the value of Herodotus. . 

Those physical and unchangeable circumstances, on which 
the true reputation of this ancient traveller may securely rest, 
were not till within the last half century sufficiently well known 
to qualify a modern reader for the task of criticizing him with 
due impartiality. ‘The improvements in geographical know- 
ledge present him to us in a new point of view : we consider him 
as an enterprising, inquisitive, and veracious traveller, whose 
——— researches, and well-directed inquiries laid open to 

im the whole world, as it was then bound together by com- 
mercial relations, and the interchange of useful commodities. 

Every portion of Europe, Asia, and Africa, however remote, 
which had any communication either direct or distant, with the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, then the commercial centre of the 
world, we may detect and determine by the express words of 
the writer, or by his mention of those commodities which the 
merchants of Greece, Tyre, and Carthage, collected and dis- 
tributed. 

But this is not all his merit: with the exception of the sacred 
Scriptures, the nine books of Herodotus contain almost the 
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only materials for the history of man and political communities 
as far as the year B.C.478. His unwearied diligence and honest 
purpose have furnished us with the means of exercising a prens 
criticism on the subsequent compilations of Greek and Roman 
historians. After all the ingenuity of modern readers has been 
wearied in attempting to detect errors, or expose improbabilities, 
with all the deductions that his most determined opponents 
require, and his most zealous admirers must consent to make, 
there remains a literary monument of industry to which it will 
not be easy to name a parallel, or to mention one in which is 
displayed so much personal and original research. 

The latest geographical discoveries, and the extension of all 
branches of that science combine to prove the general accuracy 
of his information, and his diligence in obtaining it. The 
language in which his work is written, has become from a cone 
current variety of circumstances, one which. forms the subject 
of instruction for a large part of those who can afford to have a 
superior education ; and the man of maturer years recurs with 
pleasure to the study of that, which possesses more enduring 
attractions, than more recent history. 

The mental training of the present day is bound to the recol- 
lections and the acts of former times: on the labours and the 
monuments, which more than twenty centuries have contributed 
to strengthen, we still rest for encouragement and support, A 
few works of Greek and Roman authors furnish materials for 
the activity of literary and commercial industry, as well as for 
the studies of youth, and the more serious pursuits of manhood. 
This may seem a waste of labour, and it may be said that the 
energy thus employed, might be directed to more beneficial 
objects: undoubtedly, there has been great waste, and pe 
digious exertions have been made without any rational or 
definite object in view. But we hope that the perusal of these 
ancient writers willnow be prosecuted in a more useful and agree- 
able manner, which without making them an exclusive or limited 
study, shall derive aid for their illustration from all the varied, 
and almost infinite sources of human knowledge. If we were 
to try to snap asunder the bond that unites us to the re- 
membrance and the actions of the past, we should find the 
attempt as pernicious as it would be impracticable ; to endeavour 
by the application of sound criticism to obtain more correct and 
enlarged views of the history of our species cannot be looked 
on with disapprobation by any real friend to social improve- 
ment. 

The translation of Herodotus by Mr. Taylor has for its object 
a more general diffusion of ancient historical learning, by pre~ 
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senting this writer in our own language, and in such a form as 
to be adapted for general and even for family use. It is the 
translator’s opinion, that our knowledge of the important facts 
of antiquity may be obtained from modern compilations, but 
that a real and permanent interest in these events, and an 
accurate perception of all the attendant circumstances can only 
be acquired by a perusal of the original writers. In this 
opinion, it is impossible not to concur; and we could wish to 
see all the best ancient writers in our own language and in such 
a form as to be accessible to every reader, But if this were 
already done, and if every ancient writer of value could be pro- 
cured in an English version, at a moderate expense, we think 
the expectations of those would be disappointed, who look for a 
much more general perusal of them. The Waverley novels, and 
the Life of Napoleon would be greater favourites than Herodotus, 
or Thucydides ;.and though it is not meant to insinuate that the 
labours of the moderns have received a higher reward than they 
merit, we do mean to assert that general readers, with the kind 
of education which at present they receive, will not be found 
numerous enough to encourage the translators and publishers of 
cheap versions of Greek and Roman authors. 

The demand for translations among school boys and students 
would be a surer market to look to for encouragement. 

There is an important difference in the capacity for compre- 
hending and relishing Herodotus, between even an indifferent 
scholar, and the mere English reader : the former in the course 
of a tedious and painful education, collects a number of ideas, 
and forms certain associations, that assist him in understand- 
ing his author, but the ordinary and general reader will come to 
the perusal of Herodotus, so much unprepared, that we fear he 
will find that to be dull and uninviting, which is capable of 
giving to a Greek student real and unmingled pleasure. It is 
true that the ordinary course of instruction to which we have 
alluded, is but an imperfect preparation for a full understand- 
ing of an ancient writer, yet it has a value, and it gives the 
possessor of it the partial advantage just mentioned.— But very 
far, indeed, is it from our intention to assert that Herodotus has 
ever yet received in the schools or colleges of Great Britain the 
illustration which he requires ; the learned who honour him with 
their commentaries or oral expositions, have left much for others 
to do, and it will be reserved even for future generations to make 
the interpretation complete. 

There is nothing short of an improvement in the elementary 
and early instruction that can make the perusal of an ancient 
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historian really useful, either to him who is called the learned, 
or to him who takes the more humble title of the unlearned 
reader; this great eee must be effected by a more 
complete knowledge of one of the most amusing, the most use- 
ful, and the most neglected of all sciences, Geography. In its 
full extent it comprises an acquaintance with the figure of the 
earth, the relative positions of places on its surface, the varia- 
tions in seasons and temperature, the length of the day and 
night, the physical and superficial structure of countries, and 
their various products. In the last division are included a 
knowledge of the varieties of the human race, and their dis- 
tinctive differences of colour, feature, dress, language, and social 
habits. It cannot be said, that a study of this kind has even 
et made a beginning in the public establishments of these 
islands ; but till it is done, it is unreasonable to expect there 
can be any efficient study of ancient writers, either in the 
original or in translations, while the very facts on which the 
interpretation of a writer depends are unknown or misunder- 
stood. 

But a course of study, such as we have alluded to, is 
already sketched, and in progress for practical experiment in 
more than one place; when it has received a full development, 
we see no good reason why Herodotus may not be read with 
ty and instruction even by those who now read only 

alter Scott. 

‘ The plan of Mr. Taylor’s translation seems to be useful for the 

perusal of Herodotus, who having one great subject, the wars 
of the Greeks and Persians, interweaves in his epic history a 
number of episodes: these are often the most curious and use- 
ful parts of his book, but they confuse a reader who is not 
familiar with the general outline, and they break, sometimes 
disagreeably, the continuity of the narrative. The translator 
has in general placed these digressions between brackets, and 
in smaller type; and he has also divided each book into sec- 
tions, informing the reader, by an appropriate heading, of the 
main subject of” each division ; thus in the third book, we have 
Section 2, “ The Story of Polycrates and Periander ;” Section 
8, “ The History of Democedes, the Greek Doctor.” 

Before we come to the examination of Mr. Taylor’s translation, 
which we must consider in reference to the object which he had 
in view, a few remarks on the defects of the general plan may 
be premised. “By what terms the demons of Grecian Mytho- 
logy are designated,” he considers to be a matter “‘ of extremely 
small importance ;” hut he adds, that “no good reason can be 
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given why Zeus, Hera,* Aphrodite, Athena, &c. should be 
called Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and Minerva :” it was at first his 
mtention to keep the genuine orthography of all the Greek 
names, and it is to be regretted that he has deviated from an 
original plan, which would contribute toa proper understanding 
of the differences between things that are not the same, and 
would have prevented some confusion in Geographical terms. 

Thus he translates the sea of Erythra by the term Red Sea 
[p. 202], when the Persian gulf which was included in the 
ancient term is intended, and the general reader will not under- 
stand the passage, as there is no note to set him right. 

Many inconveniences also would be avoided by retaining the 
Greek orthography complete in every part, even in the termina- 
tion: the Hellenes would then preserve their genuine appella- 
tion instead of being denoted by a corrupted Latin term; and 
the Iones, the Magoi, Sakai, Druopes, and the Phokeés would 
not degenerate respectively into Ionians, Mages, Saces, 
Dryopians, and Phocidians. The names of cities in Mr. Taylor’s 
translation suffer occasionally for want of some general guiding 
principle, such as, in fact, he a and wished to adopt ; and 
partly also through errors of the press. In one instance [p. 69], 
we have the meaning of a passage very imperfectly given, and 
the obscurity is increased by national names being used without 
exactness, and, in a single case, with very greaterror. ‘ These, 
therefore (the Milesians), separated themselves from the other 
Ionians, and for this reason, that they (the Ionians), were the 
feeblest of the Hellenistic people—a people then, of all others, 
the feeblest ; for, excepting the Athenians, none of the Grecian 
states were at that time at all considerable.” The “ Hellenistic 
people” and the Grecians are intended apparently to signify the 
same people; now Mr. po owe perhaps, intended to adopt the 
genuine national name, “ Hellenic,” to which a scholar imme- 
diately assigns a definite meaning, but by a mistake he intro- 
duced the term “ Hellenistic,’ which does not occur in 
Herodotus, and which has a very different signification.—In the 
latter part of this extract “Ionians” must be substituted for 
Grecians. 





* If the genuine term Hera were preserved, the reader might have occa- 
sion to look in Lempriere for its meaning, a book which Mr. Taylor [Pre- 
face,p. xi] considers to be better adapted for communicating much explan- 
atory matter, than such short notes as he has added. We differ from him 
entirely on this point. Let the reader refer to one of the latest editions of 
that work for the article Hera, and he will find what kind of information it 
gives ; or, as an example of a Geographical term, to the article A.thiopia, 
by comparing which with what he may learn about the /thiopians in 
Herodotus, he will be able to estimate the value of the compilation, 
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Mr. Taylor, in adapting a translation of Herodotus to family 
use, has found it necessary to modify some passages, and to omit 
others which could not with propriety be introduced within the 
family circle. With the particular object which the translator 
had in view, such a course might be consistent, and he has fairly 
informed the reader of these modifications and omissions, in his 
Preface [p. ix]. There are, however, passages omitted and modi- 
fied, which might have been rendered in a manner sufficiently 
near the sense of the original, without any danger of incurring 
the charge of ministering to a prurient taste [see Preface, Pp ix]. 
When Aljyattes, the father of Croesus died | Herod. i. 93], he 
was honoured by an enormous mound of earth erected at the 
expense of those who, we may presume, had good reasons for 
cherishing his memory. Sardis, the capital of the Lydian 
kings, was then the centre of an extensive commerce, which 
bound together the regions of Asia, between the Pontus and the 
Mediterranean, with the inhabitants of the western coast and the 
islands of the Archipelago. 

As a commercial emporium, and the resort of merchants, it 
became like Corinthus in a latter age, a place of pleasure also, 
and a uliar kind of morality arose, which is not to be esti- 
mated by the standard of another time and people. The young 
Lydian girls accumulated marriage portions by selling their 
favours to the wealthy visitors of Sardis, and then they married 
the husband of their choice. It was by the joint labours, or 
rather subscriptions of the tradesmen of Sardis, the artizans, 
and the young girls, that a monument was erected, second only 
to the great works of Egypt and Babylon.* 

According to Mr. Taylor, “ the work was performed by hucksters, 
labourers, and girls of the lower order” [p. 45]: this conveys 
no precise information, and the general ma. » will labour in vain 
to comprehend how the girls of Sardis helped to raise this 
monument to their sovereign, since the above-mentioned pecu- 
liarity of Lydian morality is not included in Mr. Taylor’s version. 

When Babylon was conquered by the Persian Cyrus, it lost 
its political and commercial importance, and the poverty, the 
misery, and degradation of a declining capital were exhibited in 
various ways, wen | other things we learn that fathers pros- 
tituted their own daughters to gain the means of subsistence. The 
version of Mr. Taylor being enveloped in ambiguity leaves the 
reader to imagine whatever he pleases. ‘ But, in fact, since the 
Babylonians have lost their liberties and wealth, they have, 





* This mound undoubtedly remains, and ought to be looked for by some 
person who has nothing else to do. 
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under the pressure of want, resorted to nefarious practices in 
—— of their daughters” —pp. 95, 96. 
hese objections are not so much directed against Mr. Tay 
lor’s version, it being part of his plan to alter such passages, 
as intended to show that much really curious and instruc- 
tive matter is omitted or modified on the ground of not adminis- 
aes to pruriency. We think a translation might be made, 
which, without omitting any important fact, would be as free 
from all reasonable objections as even Mr. Taylor’s. In page 
203 we have the story of Cambyses marrying his own sister, fol- 
lowed by an account of her tragical death from the violence of 
her brother and her husband. A quarrel arose between this 
couple at table, when the enraged brother “ gave her a kick, 
and she beimg then with child died of the blow.” The whole 
story is more morally impure than any other in the book, though 
it may be less prurient than some; and instead of so coarse a 
hrase as “ being with child,” and that too by her own brother, 
it might have been represented as “a certain delicate or interest- 
ing situation” in which the lady then happened to be. 
‘he character of Mr. Taylor’s translation, cannot be fairly judged 
of, by presenting either a few short passages, or perhaps even a 


a one of moderate length, but this is all that can be done in 


a short notice. He has, as he tells us in his preface, “ laboured 
to put the English reader as fully in possession of the sense and 
style of Herodotus, as the idioms of our language would admit 
(Preface, p- viii.]—‘ loose and paraphrastic renderings he dis- 
cards, and would rather sometimes seem uncouth, than not retain 
the significant turns, and emphatic phrases of hisauthor.” Asa 
specimen of his translation, we select a portion of the history of 
doctor Democedes.—p. 251, &c. 

Darius had sprained his ancle, and the Egyptian doctors by 
their bungling treatment had made the matter worse ; Democedes, 
who had deen brought up to Susa with a quantity of baggage 
of various kinds, is sent for— 

‘ As he stood in the midst, he was asked by Darius if he was versed 
in the art : he denied, fearing lest he should be recognized, and so his 
return to Greece should be for ever prevented ; but Darius perceiving 
that he was in truth a man of skill, commanded whips and goads to be 
fetched. He then professed himself, saying that, though very far 
from being well acquainted with medicine, yet that having waited upon 
a certain physician, he had acquired some rude knowledge of the art. 
Upon this the king put himself under his care, and he, using the 
Grecian methods of cure, and adopting mild remedies after the violent 
means that had been employed, obtained sleep for his patient, and in 
a short time effected a perfect cure, when Darius had despaired of ever 
regaining the use of the foot. The king afterwards bestowed upoa 
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Democedes two pairs of golden fetters. In receiving them, he asked if 
the king, in recompense for the cure, intended to assign to him a 
double ill, Darius pleased with this speech, sent him to his wives, 
who were informed by the officers of the palace, “‘ that this was the 
man who had restored the king's life.” Each of them dipped a goblet 
into a coffer of gold pieces, and presented it to Democedes; and so 
liberally did they do this, that the servant who followed him, named 
Scitus, collected a large sum, merely by picking up the pieces which 
fell from the goblets. 

‘This Democedes left Crotona, and came to attend on Polycrates, 
from the following circumstances : his father was a man of so irascible 
and difficult a temper, that at length he left him and came to Aigina ; 
there he established himself, and though unfurnished with means, and 
destitute of the instruments of his profession, in the first year he 
outstripped the most eminent physicians of the island. In the second 
year, a talent was voted to him by the Aiginetans, as a pension from 
the public purse. In the third year, the Athenians granted him one 
hundred pounds. In the fourth year, he was hired by Polycrates, at a 
salary of two talents: thus it was that he came to Samos.’ 


This is a fair specimen of the translation, which seems to be 
occasionally inelegant and aukward, when there is no particular 
er to plead as an apology ; there is occasionally “ uncouth- 


ness” which is not justified by any necessity, or recompensed 
by the felicity of keeping the signiheat turns of the original ; 
an exact scholar might also complain of several slight inaccura- 
cies. When “ the Athenians in the third year grant him one 
hundred pounds” (Mr. Taylor should have added sterling, to de- 
note to the general reader the full force of one hundred pounds), 
it does not appear from the translation, as it ought to do, that he 
was engnged by that state at a salary of one hundred pvea for 
one year ; just as in some towns of the Levant at the present 
day, there is a doctor general, who is supported at the public 
expense, or paid by a contribution of the citizens. 

r. Taylor’s translation is often deficient in accuracy: we shall 
select a few examples of this from various parts of the work. 
Herodotus [book i. chap. 146.] is arguing that the Iones of 
Asia have no superiority over others of that national stock ; to 
prove this he gives an historical account of their origin, and 
enumerates the host of adventurers, who seized on the fertile 
lands of Asia, as the motley crew of Norman invaders displaced 
the Saxons of England. “To affirm that these (the Ionian 
states of Asia) were of nobler origin, or in any respect better 
than the other Ionians, is absurd. The Abantes of Eubcea are 
a considerable part of the race, and they do not even retain the 
name, or indeed any thing in common with the inhabitants of 
Tonia, and are mingled with many nations ; as with the Minyan 
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Orchomenians, the Cadmeans, the Dryopians, the Phocidians, 
or a part of them, the Molossians, the Arcadian Pelasgians, the 
Dorians of Epidaurus, and others.” 

It is evident that there is here some confusion in the transla- 
tion; the meaning of the original is clear ; the Abantes of Eubcea 
have not a claim even on the name of Ionians; besides them, 
there are mingled with the original adventurers, others from 
many parts of Hellas ; and then their names are given. 

As to “the Phocidians, or a part of them” joining the expedi- 
tion, there is nothing of the kind in Herodotus, who simply says, 
a number of Phokeés were included among them. The words 
Pwxeec atodacpiot, have not been explained by any commentator 
that we have seen, but a passage in the Roman antiquities of 
Dionysius [book i. chap. 94,] will assist in removing the 
difficulty. In the ancient communities of Hellas, as well as in 
the Italian peninsula, it was the practice to send out military 
colonies ; the youthful warrior, for whom there was no room at 
home, went forth with his sword in his hand, and under the 
poten of the gods of his country. To return to the city of 

is fathers was forbidden; his fortune was to be made by 
dispossessing of their property some weaker people. Such a 
band of Phokeés joined the adventurers in their Asiatic expedi- 
tion, and they won by their sword the fertile lands of Ionia ; 
their predecessors in the occupation of the y preg must have 
been enslaved or expelled ; or, as in the case of the Carians, near 
Miletus, the males were exterminated by the noblest born of all 
the adventurers, the Athenians, who came unprovided with 
wives. The same scenes have been repeated in more recent 
times ; names are different, but the thing is the same. 

Arion [p. 9], was the first “ who composed dithyrambics, and 
taught them at Corinth.” The technical meaning of d.daEavra, 
is not correctly given: Arion was a professional singer and 
musician, who performed in public (ed:dake rov &Bupayfsov), and 
it was by his exhibitions that he made his fortune. It is not 
improbable that he may have given private lessons also, but 
Herodotus has not informed us. 

Herodotus gives a description of the Armenian boat, which 
“is directed by two men standing erect, each furnished with a 
long pole, with which the one pulls, while the other pushes” 
[p. 94]. The translator in this passage has hardly kept his 
promise of “putting the English reader in possession of the 
sense of Herodotus,” for the English reader will with difficulty 
recognize in this description, a boat with a couple of men in it, 
each furnished with an oar by which the boat is directed. 

A little further we have the picture of a Babylonian gentle 
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man, who according to the fashion of the place, never walked 
out without a handsome stick or cane, with an ornamented 
head. This walking-stick, an intelligible kind of thing, is con- 
verted into a “ wrought staff,” which is further explained in a 
note by a “ manufactured sceptre.” 

. There is a curious chapter in the second book of Herodotus 
fchap. 28] in which he records part of a conversation with a 
man at Sais, concerning the sources of the Nile. This Agyp- 
tian, who certainly intended to quiz Herodotus, is called by ‘La 
Yeantpariornc wv leowy xpnuarwv tne AOnvainc, which is, trans- 
lated [p. 155] a certain scribe, keeper of the archives of Minerva ;” 
and in the note is added, “or interpreter of hieroglyphics.”—The 
first meaning is rather indefinite, and the second we do not 
think can be fairly deduced from the words.—Larcher has 
translated it, garde des tresors ; which seems to be nearer the 
meaning. The priests were the only caste, except the soldiers, 
who possessed lands, [See Genesis. 47. 22.—Herod. book i. 
chap. 168.] tax free. To each temple, or college. of priests 
certain lands, or their revenues, were attached ; a public table, 
free cost, was } agen for the associate priests of each temple, 
and a steward, treasurer, or college bursar would bea very 
necessary officer to look after such an ample revenue. 

Occasionally Mr. Taylor gives to a Greek word such a strange 
translation that neither the learned, nor general reader can in- 
fer what idea he attaches to it; in p. 122 he speaks of those 
“who occupy the Thebaic mead.” The word vouog means one 
of the political divisions of AXgypt, and this of which the his- 
torian is speaking was called Thebaic from containing the great 
city Thebe. In p. 504 the helmet of the Persians is described 
as “‘a consolidated bonnet, called a tiara:” it is true that the 
Greek expression mAove amayeac is obscure, but the English 
is more so. 

In p. 145 we read that the “‘ Colchians had woolly hair ;” this 
is assuming the fact that the Agyptians and Colchi were 

nuine negroes, which has not yet been proved; they were 
black, or dark, and their hair was curly, but curly hair is not 
woolly hair. In the army list of Xerxes [p. 506] the same 
Greek word ovAo¢ is translated crisp; which therefore is 
synonymous with woolly. 

In p. 146. Herodotus is describing an ancient relief in Ionia, 
which he supposes to be a representation of the Agyptian con- 
queror Sesostris; and he adds that its height is four pekeés and 
a spithameé, which is expressed by the phrase weurrne onlBaung. 
Mr. Taylor has translated this, “ five spans,” which is contrary 
to a well known usage of the ordinal numbers. 
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In the fifth book of Herodotus [p. 376. trans.] we have his 


opinion on the origin of the Hellenic characters, which, he says, 
are Phoenician ; he adds also that the Agyptian B:BAo0¢ was 
called yg by the Iones, because once when papyrus was 
scarce they had been compelled to use skins (d& epat) for 
writing materials, as “‘ many barbarous nations still do.” This 
word :@8cpa is translated parchments, which will lead the 
— reader into a mistake as to the antiquity of that manu- 

actured skin, which we call a parchment: “indeed at the 
present day many barbarian nations write upon such parch- 
ments ”-—‘‘ on such skins” would be a more appropriate version, 
skins having been used for the purpose by “many barbarian 
nations ” both of the old world, and in America. 

These were passages to which we referred by mere chance ; 
there may be others which are inaccurately translated, and in 
awork so extensive as that of Herodotus it would require no 
ordinary degree of knowledge and diligence to avoid error —Mr. 
Taylor Les not added many foot notes ; there is one of the few, 
which he has given, that deserves notice. In p. 587 in a note 

-on the xoiAa of Eubcea, which he translates “ the recesses,” he 
informs us that their position has been erroneously marked by 
some moderns on the western side of the island, they being 
on the eastern. 

The words of Herodotus do not decide on which side they 
are, and Strabon places them on the west side, falling into the 
same error with some of our modern map-makers. Mr. Taylor 
has not mentioned his authority for placing them on the 
eastern coast. 

Some general notices are prefixed to the notes at the end of 
the translation, which will be useful to the reader, On the 
religious opinions of Herodotus we cannot help differing from Mr. 
Taylor, who says, [p. 720] “ he seems to have held the doctrine 
so common to travellers—that the religious systems of nations 
are all equally absurd, and yet should all be treated with deco- 
rous respect.;” this opinion is hardly consistent with the note on 
page 6, on the belief of Herodotus in prophecy; and it is at 
Open variance with many passages in his writings, and with 
the whole tenor of his opinions. He looked with awe and adora- 
tion on all the religious usages of every nation that he visited ; their 
gods he mentions with profound veneration, and such were the 
prejudices with which he commenced his inquiries into Aigyp- 
tian and Asiatic history, that on subjects connected with religion 
he must have been a ready listener to every knavish priest. 
[See Schlosser, vol. ii. p. 136.] At the end of a long discussion 
about Hercules [p. 124, &c.] he concludes with a pious prayer 
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and ejaculation “ that both gods and heroes will excuse him for 
saying so much.” 

There are several of Mr. Taylor’s notes which contain matter 
for discussion, and we regret that the space which such discus- 
sions require to render them of any value, is an obstacle to our 
entering: on them here. The translator has not apparently 
made any use of the latest German criticisms on Herodotus, and 
on the geographical and other facts, which present themselves 
in such profasion for our consideration ; an acquaintance with 
them would have enabled him to add some useful information 
on several disputed points in the geography of this ancient 
writer. 

Two maps are inserted in this translation; that which stands 
at the head of the book is intitled “A map of the Persian 
empire as described by Herodotus.” It is to a certain extent 
useful for that purpose, and it may agree in some respects with 
the most generally received opinions of geographers, on the 
positions of the nations mentioned by Herodotus; but we can- 
not help remarking, as a curious fact, that in books where maps 
are introduced, for example, books of travels, it is very usual to 
find the description and the map at variance. Mr. Taylor’s map 
js at variance with the title of it, and with the facts of Herodotus. 
In Asia Minor we see Galatia, a province never mentioned by 
Herodotus, and onewhich derived its name from an event several 
centuries posterior to his time. Margiana belongs to a period 
later than the age of Alexander; Babylon, which is described 
[p. 85] as lying on both sides of the Euphrates, is placed in the 
map a small distance west of that river; Palmyra, in the Syrian 
desert, is never mentioned by Herodotus under any name, and 
the term Palmyra belongs to the age of the Roman emperors ; 
Persis, the small province which was the original seat of the 
Persz, is omitted, and Persia, a name never used by Herodotus, 
appears put down as a general and comprehensive term. These 
are not all the errors in the map. 

The second map is “a map of Greece adapted to the histo 
of Herodotus.” Since the publication of Wilde’s and Lapie’s 
maps, we can trace in the improved outline of all new maps of 
Greece, the effects of the useful labours of these geographers. 
But Mr. Taylor’s map, through the blunders in the position of 
some places, the omission of others, and the mis-spelling of names 
can be of no use whatever. A few examples should always be 
given, when blame is so liberally bestowed ; we learn [p. 375.] 
and from Mr. Taylor’s index that Tanagra is in Beotia ; in his 
map it is in Attica and near Marathon, instead of being north of 
the Asopus : Mycenz is placed near a small stream flowing into 
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the Corinthian gulf; it ought to be further south on a small 
rivulet that joins the Inachus, and flows into the gulf of 
Nauplia: Naupactus, on the Corinthian gulf, is inserted, which 
we Ss of, because the map is specially intended for the 
age of Herodotus, and while a place not found in Herodotus is 
laid down, such a town as Sestos on the Hellespont, with the 
capture of which the history ends, is entirely omitted: in the 
northern part of the Thermaic gulf, we see Therma and Thes- 
salonica as two distinct towns; the latter name is not found in 
Herodotus, and it does not denote a different place, but it is a 
new — which owing to an historical event was given 
to the old town.* This is only a small portion of the errors 
which this small and meagre map exhibits. 





Art. XIII.—Sir Thomas More ; or Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society. By Robert Southey, LL. D., Poet Laureate, 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1829. 


ETTING aside the consideration due to Dr. Southey for his 


learning, talents, multifarious reading, and literary aptitude 
and industry, he claims no small share of respect for the honest 
openness with which he advocates the very extraordinary theories, 
he feels himself impelled to patronise and support. Nor ought 
this respect to be lessened, because the good quality referred to 
is an affair of temperament, rather than of feeling or principle ; 
and may have been displayed in defence of opposing extremes. 
With the permission of the immortal Mantuan, man as well as 
woman, may be pronounced a versatile and variable animal ; 
but however curious his changes, the value of the aforesaid 
ingenuous ardour remains the same. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that individuals who have shewn themselves particularly 
liable to be “ wiser to-day than they were yesterday,” are more 
earnest in their temporary opinions than other people ; a fact 
which has given rise t. a proverbial allusion to that which is 
desemintien the zeal cf converts by one set of people, and the 
rancour of apostates by another. Whether this be the case or 
not, whatever position be assumed by Dr. Southey, he fiercely 
maintains it; and the more it partakes of the nature of a forlorn 
hope, the more perseveringly does he flourish his ae 
sword, the pen. It is pitiable to think of the mind which he 





* We refer Mr. Taylor for some account of this well known fact to the 
Epitomizer of Strabon, p. 330. ed, Casaub.—pera tov Agiov morapacy, 1° Oseoaronnn 
tery Worse, w mporepoy Ospun ExaAsiTo. 
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has thrown away, and the ink he has wasted, to convince Eng- 
lishmen of the propriety of returning to the statesmanship of 
Strafford, and church-government of Laud; and that, too, the 
more determinately society sets its face the other way, and the 
more obdurately, in spite of all sorts of anticipated horrors and 
consequences, mutability, like the lady Baussiere, rides on. The 
volumes, the title of which heads this article, are to be regarded 
as another magnanimous attempt to convince the world, that 
it ought to stand stock still at the precise point, to which, if the 
gifted author can make it recede, he in his wisdom has deemed 
it just and fitting it should ever remain. 

There is great reason to believe that the Colloquies of Dr. 
Southey are attributable to a spark of emulation produced by 
the “Imaginary Conversations” of Mr. Landor; with such a 
modification of the plan of the latter, as was rendered necessary 
by the different order of mind to be exhibited. The shade of 
Sir Thomas More suddenly appears to the author in his study 
in Cumberland, in the Woveaher of that year in which the 
princess Charlotte died ; in order to arrange a series of inter- 
views and conversations, “on the progress and prospects of 
society.” Were it not evident from every thing which the Lau- 
reate has written, from ‘‘Wat Tyler” to the “ Book of the 
Church,” the use here made of Sir Thomas More would go far 
to prove that he cannot freely expatiate in any other character 
than his own. It is soon discoverable that the decapitated 
chancellor is only brought from the other world to out-Sternhold 
Sternhold; or in other words, to give the weight of his autho- 
rity to the wildest paradoxes of the magician who has called 
him from the dead. So much is this the case, the doctor might 
be supposed just to change places with the apparition. In other 
respects, too, this part of the execution is infelicitous ; and in 
fact, out of the regions of pure romance, Dr. Southey has always 
been peculiarly inexpert in his junction of the natural and su- 
pematural. Of this truth, the unutterable “ Vision of Judg- 
ment” supplies a remarkable proof; and the exits and entrances 
of Sir Thomas More in the present work exhibit a portion of the 
same defect. The opening or introductory chapter will be 
deemed very characteristic, when the reader is informed, that 
in the compass of a few pages, it contains a sentimental support 
of the vulgar theory of apparitions on the Johnsonian hypothe- 
sis; countenances the justice of executions for witchcraft, 
because some of the sufferers, like certain noble senators, would 
have been conjurers if they could; and contends for the actual 
interference of Providence in many of the trials by ordeal in 
days of yore. Some of these passages are so curious in them- 
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selves, and so pleasantly exemplify the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, on the Southey plan, that a brief extract or two will 
scarcely be deemed out of place :-— 

‘ That such things (apparitions) should be, is probable @ priori; and 
I cannot refuse assent to the strong evidence that such things are, nor to 
the common consent which has prevailed among all people, every where, 
in all ages; a belief, indeed, which is truly Catholic, in the widest ac- 
ceptation of the word. I am, by inquiry and conviction, as well as 
by inclination and feeling, a Christian ; life would be intolerable to me 
if I were not so. But, says Saint-Evremont, “the most devout 
cannot always command their belief, nor the most impious their in- 
credulity.” 1 acknowledge with sir Thomas Brown, that “as in 
philosophy, so in divinity, there are sturdy doubts and boisterous 
objections, wherewith the unhappiness of our knowledge too nearly 
acquainteth us ;” and I confess with him that these are to be con- 
quered, “ not in a martial posture, but on our knees.” If then there 
are moments wherein I, who have satisfied my reason, and possess a 
firm and assured faith, feel that I have in this opinion a strong hold, 
—I cannot but perceive that they who have endeavoured to dispossess the 
people of their old instinctive belief in such things, have done little 
service to individuals, and much injury to the community,’—Vol. i. pp. 
6,7 

The sentence in italics supplies the pith of volumes, in 
respect to the religion and morale of a certain class of 
politicians. Physical phenomena are to remain uncanvassed, 
mental diseases to be left uninvestigated, and children brought 
up in the belief of ghosts, because fear and ignorance are docile ; 
and the mind which gets rid of one species of delusion may be 
disposed to encounter another. It would be well in the dis- 
ciples of this school to establish the difference between leaving 
the mind a prey to imaginary terrors, and superinducing them, 
for that appears to be all the difference between many of the 
monkish impostures so freely decried by Dr. Southey, and his 
non-molestation of a reverence for apparitions. But it is not 
sufficient that the vulgar ghost is to be left to the “ instinctive 
belief of mankind,” the agency of good and evil spirits is also 
advocated. The following being the reply which the author 
makes to Sir Thomas More’s inquiry, as to his belief in such 
existences : 


‘If you happen, Sir, to have read some of those ballads which I 
threw off in the high spirits of youth, you may judge what my opinion 
then was of the grotesque demonology of the monks and middle ages, 
by the use there made of it. But in the scale of existences there may 
be as many orders above us, as below. We know there are creatures 
so minute, that without the aid of our glasses they could never have 
been discovered ; and this fact, if it were not notorious as well as 
certain, would appear not Iess incredible to sceptical minds than that 
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there should be beings which are invisible to us because of their 
subtlety. That there are such, I am as little able to doubt, as I am 
to affirm any thing concerning them ; but if there are such, why not 
evil spirits, as well as wicked men! Many travellers who have been 
conversant with savages have been fully persuaded that their jugglers 
actually possessed some means of communication with the invisible 
world, and exercised a supernatural power which they derived from 
it. And not missionaries only have believed this, and old travellers 
who lived in ages of credulity, but more recent observers, such as 
Carver and Bruce, whose testimony is of great weight, and who were 
neither ignorant, nor weak, nor credulous men. What I have read 
concerning ordeals, also staggers me ; and I am sometimes inclined 
to think it more possible, that when there has been full faith on all 
sides, these appeals to divine justice may have been answered by him 
who sees the secrets of all hearts, than that modes of trial should have 
prevailed so long and so generally, from some of which no person 
could ever have escaped without an interposition of Providence. 
Thus it has appeared to me in my calm and unbiassed judgment. 
Yet I confess I should want faith to make the trial. May it not be, 
that by such means in dark ages, and among blind nations, the 
purpose is effected of preserving conscience and the belief of our im- 
mortality, without which the life of our life would be extinct? And 
with regard to the conjurers of the African and American savages, 
would it be unreasonable to suppose that, as the most elevated devo- 
tion brings us into fellowship with the Holy Spirit, a correspondent 
degree of wickedness may effect a communion with evil intelligences ? 
These are mere speculations, which I advance for as little as they are 
worth. My serious belief amounts to this, that preternatural im- 
pressions are sometimes communicated to us for wise purposes: and 
that departed spirits are sometimes permitted to manifest themselves. 
—pp. 9, 10, 11. 


Having by converse of this solid and satisfactory nature, 
broken the ice of communication, and prepared the way for 
more intimate discussion, Sir Thomas disappears, and repeats his 
visit the following evening to talk upon the “ Improvement of 
the World.” In respect to this important particular, the illus- 
trious shade, who by the way disclaims the gift of prescience, 
is a veritable but eloquent Croker. Our author, in his own 
person, having somewhat hastily expressed an opinion in favour 
of probable improvement, is pertinently asked if he thinks 
that the world will necessarily improve; or whether such 
amendment will be the result of human actions. There is a 
class of heretics who might answer that the one must be con- 
junct with the other; but Dr. Southey being as strenuous for 
freewill as John Wesley himself, is obliged to make his elec- 
tion of human agency, on which his pa ead double breaks 
out into the following unghostly tirade : 
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‘ Is there a considerate man who can look at the signs of the times 
without apprehension, or a scoundrel connected with what is called 
the public press, who does not speculate upon them, and join with 
the anarchists as the strongest party? Deceive not yourself by the 
fallacious notion that truth is mightier than falsehood, and that good 
must prevail over evil! Good principles enable men to suffer, rather 
than to act. Think how the dog, fond and faithful creature as he is, 
from being the most docile and obedient of all animals, is made the 
most dangerous, if he becomes mad ; so men acquire a frightful and 
not less monstrous power when they are in a state of moral insanity, 
and break loose from their social and religious‘obligations. Remem- 
ber too how rapidly the plague of diseased opinions is communicated, 
and that if it once gain head, it is as difficult to be stopt as a con- 
flagration or a flood. The prevailing opinions of this age go to the 
destruction of every thing which has hitherto been held sacred. They 
tend to arm the poor against the rich; the many against the few : 
worse than this—for it will also be a war of hope and enterprise 
against timidity, of youth against age. —pp. 30, 31. 


Such is the sanctimonious raving, to pronounce which, the 
shade of a headless chancellor is summoned from the world 
of spirits; and the remainder of the colloquy is taken up in 
canvassing, whether or not this consummation of all wickedness 
by an unlicensed press, is to be the advent of the wars, perse- 
cutions, and “ Coming of Antichrist,” foretold by the prophets, 
as preparatory to the reign of a thousand years of peace. Our 
author, in his own person, opines partly in the affirmative ; or, 
dropping the Millennium, believes that good will ultimately prevail. 
Not so in his character of Sir Thomas, who shakes his visionary 
head, and expatiates learnedly on the prognostics of the French 
Revolution and its horrors; and, as usual with Tory statesmen, 
both ghostly and bodily, without the slightest advertence to the 
corruption and misrule which rendered it inevitable, or to any 
settlement of the question, whether, after all, France has not 
gained by the result. It may be doubted, if at this time of 
day, so much allusion to the said revolution is judicious: on 
the same principle that a certain northern preacher deemed it 
inexpedient to expatiate in cold weather on the warmth of a 
certain place, assigned to sinners, might it not occur to a logician 
less poetical than Dr. Southey, that after having proved every 
thing at present as bad as it can be, the horrors of revolution may 
be proportionably less appalling, at least to that large portion 
of the people, whom the doctor himself describes as much worse 
off, than the slaves, serfs, and vassals of the barbarous ages. 

The succeeding colloquy is to prove, in the spirit of the fore- 
going remarks, that the mass of society was quite as happily 
situated under the government of the Druids, as at present; 
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and that it is the most presumptuous thing in the world, to 
think that war, pestilence, and famine, can be averted by 
human means. hh a certain theological sense, this may be 
granted ; but what then? are men to sit down quietly and use 
no endeavours to mitigate or prevent them. Not so, says Dr. 
Southey, that would be Sihensten fatality, yet he makes 


his ghost, a self par excellence, fall into a passion at the very 
supposition that science has abated the evil of all or any of 
these visitations. The warmth of the foilowing passages is as 
amusing as the philosophy and the logic are rare. 


« And touching pestilence, you fancy yourselves secure, because the 
plague has not appeared among you for the last hundred and fifty 
years ; a portion of time, which, long as it may seem when compared 
with the brief term of mortal existence, is as nothing in the physical 
history of the globe. The importation of that scourge is as possible 
now as it was in former times: and were it once imported, do you 
suppose it would rage with less yiolence among the crowded popula- 
tion of your metropolis, than it did before the fire, or that it would 
not reach parts of the country which were never infected in any 
former visitation? On the contrary, its ravages would be more 
general and more tremendous, for it would inevitably be carried every 
where. Your provincial cities have doubled and trebled in size; and 
in London itself, great part of the population is as much crowded now 
as it was then, and the space which is covered with houses is increased 
at least fourfold. What if the sweating-sickness, emphatically called 
the English disease, were to show itself again? Can any cause be 
assigned why it is not as likely to break out in the nineteenth century 
as in the fifteenth? What if your manufactures, according to the 
ominous opinion which your greatest physiologist has expressed, were 
to generate for you new physical plagues, as they have already pro- 
duced a moral pestilence unknown to all preceding ages? What 
if the small-pox, which you vainly believed to be subdued, 
should have assumed a new and more formidable character; and (as 
there seems no trifling grounds for apprehending) instead of being 
protected by vaccination from its danger, you should ascertain that 
inoculation itself affords no certain security ?—Visitations of this 
kind are in the order of nature and of Providence. Physically 
considered, the likelihood of their recurrence becomes every year 
more probable than the last ; and looking to the moral government of 
the world, was there ever a time when the sins of this kingdom called 
more cryingly for chastisement ? 

MonTESINOS.—Mayri xaxay ! 

Str Tuomas More.—I denounce no judgements. But I am re- 
minding you that there is as much cause for the prayer in your 
Litany against plague, pestilence, and famine, as for that which in- 
treats God to deliver you from all sedition, privy conspiracy, and re- 
bellion ; from all false doctrine, heresy and schism. In this, as in all 
things, it behoves the Christian to live in a humble and grateful 
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sense of his continual dependence upon the Almighty—not to rest in a 
presumptuous confidence upon the improved state of human knew 
ledge, or the altered course of natural visitations.—pp. 49—51.’ 


The foregoing passage is quoted, although upon a mere in- 
cidental topic, to evince the pervading spirit of the Southeyan 
doctrine, as respects science, to the cultivation and diffusion of 
which, it appears to be as inimical as even the Inquisition itself, 
and for precisely the same reason. In proportion as it clears the 
sight, and promotes an active degree of self-reliance in man- 
kind, it renders them less tractable to assumed or perverted 
authority, and more investigative of what is due to, as well as 
from them. The passive obedience theory—that precious 
medium for one order of fools to conduct another to exile or the 
scaffold,—cannot tolerate this species of impertinence ; and hence 
we are instructed in some places, that scientific truths may be 
too rapidly unfolded, and in others, as in the foregoing quota- 
tion, the practical benefit is denied altogether. Here, in 
the teeth of indisputable evidence to the contrary, it is con- 
tended, that human means have never materially alleviated the 
ravages of contagious diseases, of prevented natural visitations, 
by an attention to predisposing causes. The clearing, cleans- 
ing, ventilating, opening, and improving the unhealthy, dark, 
and dirty towns of the middle ages, have effected nothing at 
all, it is to be presumed, for the health of man, because epidemic 
disorders may occasionally prevail. Neither has vaccination 
saved myriads of lives, because the small-pox may assume a 
new and more unfavourable character. Monsover the doctor 
entertains hopes, or at least writes as if he indulged them, that 
the yellow fever of America and — is not to be prevented or 
alleviated by the hand of man. People thus assailed, are to 
be saved “ by the mercy of God—only by the mercy of God !”* 
as if that mercy was not as signally displayed through the 
instrumentality of man, as by direct and special interference, 
which can never be proved, and when taken for granted, 
must involve a series of consequences far more dangerous 
to orthodoxy than successful science. Even Dr. Southey 
can allow the existence of something beneficial this way in 
times past; when, happily, pest houses flourished, and lepers 
were separated from general society. That few or no lepers at 
present exist, that pest is no longer prevalent, and that hospitals 
abound, seem never to occur to him in the way of encouraging 
comparison. This sickly and splenetic denial of manifest im- 





* It may be half suspected that the Laureate deems vaccination a pres 
sumptuous interference with the divine will and pleasure. 
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provement—these wretched attempts to exalt ages of darkness, 
ignorance, and barbarity, into equality, or preference, simply 
because a larger portion of the mass of humanity lay mentally 
prostrate before power and priestcraft, would be truly disgusting, 
if the astonishing complacency with which the nonsense 1s 
submitted to the world did not merge anger at the sophistry, 
into amazement at the self-delusion. 

The succeeding two Colloquies treat of the feudal system, and 
its decline ; in the opening of which, as already intimated, vas- 
salage, and even slavery, are deemed superior to the modern 
freedom of the labouring classes—the favourite West-Indian 
argument. Slavery is, however, given up, as inconsistent with 
Christian principles ; but not so the feudal system, which, with 
both slavery and vassalage, was far superior in good fruits to 
the trading spirit, to which it gave way —when “ profit and loss 
became the rule of conduct”—a principle, of course, altogether 
unknown to gallant peers and warlike barons—and “in came 
calculation, and out went feeling.” When we peruse remarks 
of this very solid description, and recollect the eternal havoc, 
massacres, and spoliation, produced by the incessant turbulence 
and rapacity of these illustrious ruffians,—and the history of 
feudal Europe is a record of little else,—it is impossible to repress 
a melancholy smile at the perverted ingenuity which would 
render the state of the wretched victims of this state of disorder 
superior to that of the modern artisan. But were it even other- 
wise, in what manner would the Southey school have maintained 
the predominance of this renowned island, without that com- 
mercial spirit which it puts forward as the root of all evil. 
Trite questions of this nature no doubt are easily answered by 
gifted men, like the Laureate and Edward Irving. A few 
emphatic words about Providence, God’s right-arm, and He 
who hath said this, and pronounced that, usually settle the 
dispute. Persons more modest, and less conversant with the 
deeds and intentions of infinite wisdom, will still, however, 
demand upon what other foundation, than maritime power,— 
the creation of commerce alone, the modern greatness of Britain 
is supported. But commerce partakes of the same mortal sin 
as sclence—that of fostering a spirit of independence, uncon- 
genial with the beau ideal of Dr. Southey, which implies a 
nation governed like a flock of sheep, by a few crosiered pastors, 
and well-beneficed subordinates of a single creed. By jostling 
men into collision, and sharpening the intellects, trade has been 
conducive to freedom of thought in all countries ; and in several, 
including our own, to toleration and freedom of government. 
That commercial ardour may degenerate into a grasping, and 
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sordid thirst for acquisition, or a gaming spirit of adventure, 
and unhappily has done so in this country, is undeniable ; but 
is not every good liable to similar abuse—may not religion 
verge into superstition, devotion into fanaticism, and zeal into 
intolerance? Away, then, with this preposterous anxiety to 
magnify existing evils in comparison with the past; a process 
which no honest and unsophisticated examination of history, 
especially as regards this country, will bear out. The period 
from the Conquest to the accession of the House of Tudor— 
in a part of which interval lived Wat Tyler—was one of dire 
oppression to the lower classes of the commonalty ; nor did the 
Reformation, even according to Dr. Southey, in a worldly sense, 
increase their well-being. When did that condition first con- 
spicuously improve ? in an age of commerce and maritime adven- 
ture, produced by the discovery of America, and of a seaward 
passage to India. ‘Here be truths,” which volumes of 
sophistry cannot mistify, or of eloquent orthodoxy elude. 
The benefit would have been greater, if the foolish notion of 
making all men think alike, had not been retained and 
enforced by rulers and their satéllites; although simply be- 
cause they have not been able to succeed in that visionary 
consummation, the blessing is to be denominated a curse. But 
enough upon matter of fact so incontrovertible ; and be it with 
ors acknowledged, that setting aside his Church of 
inglandism, and his logic, these conversations upon the feudal 
times are eloquent and amusing. Nobody can more pleasantly 
describe and narrate facts than the Laureate. So long as he 
abstains from drawing an inference, he is quite at home; but 
the instant he begins to dabble with premises and conclusions, 
his beloved Martin’s fall out with Peter and John, inflames his 
imagination, and his anxiety to place the second brother in 
exclusive possession, produces an explosion of non sequiturs, 
to the amazement of all persons but the no small number 
who, by this time, are fully acquainted with tlie monomania 
under which he labours. 

Having in the preceding observations, sufficiently adverted to 
the complexional aspect of the present work, it will be unneces- 
sary to attend to the other colloquies, in order. The manufac- 
turing system, of course, claims attention; and is treated with 
even greater disfavour than general commerce. This is not 
wonderful, for its attendant difficulties and evils are conspicu- 
ously on the surface. It is scarcely necessary to add, that we 
are not illumined by any disquisition, savouring of the vanity 
termed political economy; of which Dr. Southey somewhat 
proudly, and quite unnecessarily professes his ignorance. The 
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strictures chiefly turn upon the slavery and immorality of the 
artisans, who are pent up in certain prisons denominated 
manufactories, where they work from morning to night to make 
fortunes for other people ; nothing of which evil can be predicated 
of the peasantry, who only work the same number of hours in the 
open air, for the tenants and rents of country gentlemen; and 
not being congregated in large bodies, are free agents as a matter 
of course. Why compare the operative manufacturer alone, with 
the West Indian negro? look to the British peasant ; than which 
except the said negro, a more restricted and dependent being 
exists not on the face of the earth. Neither in respect to morals, 
can we discover his superiority to the poor weavers, except so 
far as a condensed population engenders greater corruption than 
a scattered one. Looking to the matter of fact, the artisan 
from greater combination with his fellow man, is more intel- 
lectual, and except as before excepted, quite as moral as his 
agricultural counterpart ; while his approximation to an improved 
condition, is a thousand times more promising. A certain portion 
of information, conducive to better habits and greater moral self 
restraint, is reaching the latter from a variety of directions ; and 
even at present, hundreds of this class exist, from whom the 
squirarchy might profitably take lessons. It is admitted, that 
as this knowledge will not encounter them exclusively through 
the church catechism, it will be undervalued by Dr. Southey ; 
but it is knowledge, nevertheless, and another generation will 
prove it so. There is reason to believe, indeed, that their mode 
of getting at it, renders this description of his labouring fellow- 
subjects so particularly distastetul to the doctor, who can prescribe 
no feasible remedy for the nuisance, except communities upon 
Owen’s plan conducted upon a religious principle. Upon these 
and similar specifics, being all that is administered, in the way of 
antidote to the inherent evils of the manufacturing system, it is 
of course unnecessary to say anything. With similar felicity, 
the doctor expatiates upon national wealth, the national debt, 
the paper system, and kindred curiosities; that is to say, much 
in the way that Hotspur’s fop treats of battle. In respect to 
the public debt, in particular, Sir Thomas More is brought from 
the shades to prove socratically that its redemption is an evil 
because the interest is regularly expended ; forgetting that the 
tax-gatherer must collect it from one set of people before he can 
pay it to another, and that if left in the hands of the untaxed 
A. it would be spent as freely as if paid to the annuitant B. to 
say nothing of the immensely greater diffusion of benefit ;—but 
then a simile about evaporation and dew is so novel and 
poetical! Ina word, these are not themes for Dr. Southey ; 
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there is not a syllable concerning them in the thirty-nine articles, 
nor is it probable that bishop Jewel, Dr. Barrow, Dr. South, or 
any of the able divines of “ wiser times” have laid down any 
precise doctrines in relation thereto. 

A colloquy on steam, war, and the prospects of Europe, is 
rendered extremely amusing by the curious and various reading 
displayed in it. On the subject of steam, in particular, the 
Laureate is enabled to gratify his peculiar humour, by plucking 
a sprig from the wreath of modern discovery. A quotation 
from Agathias clearly establishes a knowledge of the appli- 
cability of steam to mechanical purposes so early as the reign 
of the emperor Justinian, when the philosopher Anthemius 
most unphilosophically employed its powerful agency at Con- 
stantinople to shake the house of a litigious neighbour. It is 
also recorded, that Pope Sylvester II constructed an organ, that 
was worked by steam. As compared with recent ingenuity, 
however, these applications may fairly bring to mind the French- 
man’s boast of his countrymen’s invention of the frill and the 
ruffle ; while his English opponent claimed for his native land, 
the honour of suggesting the addition of the shirt. Dr. 
Southey seems to think that, sooner or later, steam, like gun- 
powder, will modify the whole art of war ; and in expatiating on 
this probability, as usual, broaches some of those sentimental 
heresies which render the whole tenor of his reasoning so pecu- 
liarly his own. In the first place, it is insinuated that our 
chemical and mechanical discoveries advance faster than is 
consistent with the real welfare of society; because our moral 
culture keeps not pace with them. As a proof of the operation 
of a conviction of this nature on the mind of a great man, he 
instances the praiseworthy conduct of Roger Bacon, who dis- 
guised his knowledge of the composition of gunpowder, in an 
anagram ; to elude the consequences of so dangerous a discovery 
to the well-being of mankind. Now, without denying for amoment 
the respect due to the motive of that enlightened Franciscan, the 
event proved that the concealment was of no service at all, the 
—— of gunpowder having rather mitigated the evils of 
war than otherwise, not to mention the eternal barrier it 
has placed between civilized men and the barbarian. Thus 
it will ever prove with scientific discovery from first to last ; 
and to assail the Laureate with his own favourite weapon, it is 
difficult, without impeaching the general scheme of Providence, 
to conjecture how it could be otherwise. The doctor's com- 
mon-place book ‘has supplied much entertaining matter on the 
subject of war, and its progressive history in modern Europe; 
which matter is set off, as might be expected, with an admix- 
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ture of the usual paradox. For example, it is half insinuated 
that religious warfare exalts and purifies the “ better spirits” 
engaged in it; our own more unfortunate reading, on the con- 
trary, has convinced us that it has been the most bloody, 
the most ferocious, and most debased by personal animosity of 
all war. As regards the prospects of society, the doctor again 
ee on Sir Thomas More, and the Croker ; in which character 

e makes the astonishing discovery that social order and well- 
—— be put off sine die—by what, think you, gentle reader ? 
by the supremacy of public opinion !—but of this more anon. 
It is next intimated, that a deadly religious struggle is about to 
be renewed, which it must be confessed is a strange sort of 
apprehension for the nineteenth century. But a Cromwellian 
campaign in Ireland was probably under contemplation when 
this remark was hazarded ; which conflict, strange to say, has 
been rendered nugatory, simply by the “ atrocious” policy of 
leaving five or six millions of people nothing to fight for. It is 
impossible to reflect on the nature of the reliance and conviction 
under which this chapter was probably written, and very likely 
not more than six months ago; and look to the subsequent 
consummation, without a disposition to smile. 

A succeeding colloquy, which deals more directly with Ca- 
tholic emancipation, expatiates largely on a certain conspiracy 
between the Roman Catholics, the Dissenters and the Un- 
believers to pull down the Church.* Now, so far as applies 





* Dr. Southey is so fond of this notion, he gave it both in poetry and 
prose. In the way of quotation, we prefer the former. 
Nor when the war is waged 
With Error, and the brood 
Of Darkness, will your aid 
Be wanting in the cause of Light and Love, 
Ye ministers of that most holy Church 
Whose firm foundation on the rock 
Of Scripture rest secure ! 
What though the Romanist, in numbers strong, 
In misdirected zeal 
And bigotry’s blind force, 
Assail your Fortress ; though the sons of Schism 
oin in insane alliance with that old 
Inveterate enemy, 
Weening thereby to wreak 
Their covenanted hatred, and effect 
Your utter overthrow : 
What tho’ the unbelieving crew, 
For fouler purpose aid the unnatural league ; 
And Faction’s wolfish pack 
Set up their fiercest yell, to augment 
The uproar of assault ; 
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to a determination in the members of each of these “ Satanic” 
combinations, to propagate their own opinions, to the utmost 
of their power, we fear that the doctor is correct ; nor would it 
be eligible either for zealots of this or any other description, 
to have precisely their own way. But taking Dr. Southey’s 
ipse dixit, for granted, he ought to recollect that it is a predo- 
minance against which they unite; and that they would combine 
against that of each other, as much as against a church govern- 
ment administered in the spirit of a Laud, could such a portentous 
phenomenon ever exist again—and hence, and hence only, the 
safety and liberty of every denomination of belief. One of the 
most pleasant things in the world, is the determination of ourauthor 
not to believe that the Catholic spirit of persecution has abated, 
neither in deference to assertion or matter of fact. In vain do 
Catholic prelates declare; in vain are Catholic countries re- 
ferred to; some reason or other exists everywhere to prevent 
their bloody intentions, other than the improved humanity and 

hilosophy of the age. In France, and possibly in Spain and 

taly, itis prevented, itseems, by infidelity ; but for the qualifying 
properties of which the torch would again be kindled. Is this 
a panegyric upon unbelief? Can Dr. Southey call to mind no 
ye church, the bigots of which, in these days, like those of 
the church of Rome, are only prevented from cruelty and per- 
secution, by their waat of power? Who, could they do so, 
would cut ears to the quick ; and be as anxious for the use of the 
rack, as his great saint “ the murdered archbishop ?” God help 
the world, if that which certain tempers of every denomination 
would, were to be substituted for an they can, do. In that 
case, to parody a similar anti-Catholic oath on the part of Dr. 
Southey—by the penal laws of Ireland; by the bloody attempts 
to establish prelacy in Scotland ; and by the pillories and whip- 





Clad in your panoply will ye be found, 
Wielding the spear of Reason ; with the sword 
Of Scripture girt ; and from your shield of Truth 
Such radiance shall go forth, 

As when, unable to sustain its beams 
On Arthur’s arm unveiled, 
Earth-born Orgoglio reel’d, as if with wine ; 
And from her many-headed beast cast down 
Duessa fell, her cup of sorcery spilt, 

Her three-crown’d mitre in the dust devolved, 
And all her secret filthiness exposed. 


The calm unconscious manner in which the doctor imputes intentional 
malignity and wickedness to every one who differs from him and the 
Church, is edifying in the extreme. This was the order of mind of the 
man who, a century or two ago, burnt Servetus, 


ee 
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pings in England; the religious wars, “which purify better 
spirits,” would soon make a Golgotha of Europe again, and 
dragonades, forfeitures and extermination, be once more the 
order ofthe day from one end of Christendom to the other. 

As it is impossible in treating of Catholic Emancipation to 
avoid advertence to Irish history, Dr. Southey alludes to it in 
course, but in a manner so utterly uninvestigative of the 
genuine sources of discontent and disorder in that unhappy 
island, it would be loss of time to follow him. Suffice it to say, 
that centuries of the most infamous policy that was ever lastingly 
adopted by one country against another, is generalized into little 
more than an unfortunate state of things; and instead of any 
expressions of regret at the iniquitous and tortuous manner in 
which the two races were kept in a state of incessant animosity 
and separation, regret is expressed that the planting system of 
James lst, in other words dispossession and extermination, 
was not carried farther. Now, in what did this planting origi- 
nate? A systematised series of goading annoyances to th 
native race, and more especially to its chieftains, until resistance 
became unavoidable, the object and reward of the sinister policy 
being uniformly forfeiture and dispossession. So dishonestly 
were these practices pursued, that the holders of land in Con- 
naught, after purchasing their titles two or three times over, from 
those models of good faith, the first two monarchs of the house 
of Stuart, were for the most part ejected, by the tyranny and 
chicanery of Strafford at last. It is a coarse and partial mis- 
representation to describe the Irish massacre as originating in 
religious hatred merely. It was the deleterious fruit of a deep- 
seated sense of injury, arising from the impossibility of preserv- 
ing property and possessions against the combination of fraud 
and oppression, employed to obtain them; until in the sequel 
the word protestant, becoming identical with that of oppressor, 
the kind of war “ which purifies better spirits” began in murder 
and devastation. How extremely ashamed the better class of 
catholics were of this commencement of what they deemed in 
other respects a justifiable resistance, was soon evinced by their 
discountenance of the leaders, under whom the first excesses 
were committed. That this attempt and the confederacy to 
which it led aimed at the establishment of the ancient religion is 
undeniable, but what other road to safety and protection then re- 
mained to Catholics. Let their treatment by Cromwell answer 
the question*—let the penal laws which so rapidly succeeded the 





* That leader finding himself unable to extirpate the Catholic population, 
allowed from thirty to forty thousand men to engage in Catholie foreign 
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Treaty of Limerick—those ineffaceable records of Protestant 
rapacity and intolerance—reply for them. And here, by the bye, 
intervenes one of those surprising flights, in which with his 
remarkable singleness of vision, Dr. Southey will often so 
very curiously indulge. It is contained in the laudatory 
quotation of a passage from bishop Berkeley, in which that well- 
meaning prelate, calls on the Catholic priesthood to exercise 
their influence over their flocks, to render them calm, peaceable, 
loyal, and well disposed. This was at a period when the penal 
laws existed to their most odious extent ; at which time a priest- 
hood which was scarcely allowed to exist, was calmly re- 
quested to inculcate loyalty, devotion, and submission to people 
deprived of the power of acquiring and almost of succeeding to 
land ; of duly educating their own children; of being guardians 
to those of one another; of holding the meanest office in the 
land; whose offspring were bribed to deprive them of their 
property, by real or pretended conversion; whose gentry were 
driven into foreign exile, and whose peasantry were treated with 
less consideration than the beasts of the field! Heaven be 
praised that priests to give such advice and people to follow it, 
are not to be found in the universe. By attending to bishop 
Berkeley’s counsel, the doctor somewhat inopportunely intimates, 
their deliverance might be hastened ; by doing no such thing, it 
may be quietly replied, they have effected it. What, in fact, 
was ever otherwise gained by Ireland? Her volunteers gave 
her free trade; her Catholic Association, religious liberty; and 
how but by the manifestation of strength, is any thing to be 
got by the many in this world, which the few find an interest in 
retaining. Something more than enough on this theme, were it 
not that these volumes which fairly claim perusal andwill be wide- 
ly read, contain much that is of a nature to keep alive a state of 
feeling which cannot too soon subside. A little honest warmth 
too is excusable, when the mischief is effected by that sort of 
dandling with Irish history, which even as patty writing could not 
pass muster for a day, but for the detestation shewn to the due 
investigation of a mass of historical evidence so discreditable to 
the national character, by the majority of even inquiring Eng- 





service. Being then embarrassed with their wives and children ; six thou- 
sand boys, and women according to Petty, ‘‘ were sent away ;” or according 
to Lynch, ‘sent in bondage to the plantations.”? It also appears from 
Thurloe’s Papers, that a thousand boys and a thousand girls were formally 
voted for Jamaica, taken by force and sent there accordingly. Yet these 
people have multiplied and are finally free. There is nothing on record, 
like it, except the treatment of the Israelites, and their increase in the land 
of Goshen. ‘The Laureate is fond of tracing the hand of Providence—can 
he see nothing of it here? 
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lishmen ; whose more than half-willing ignorance forms at once 
their disgrace and their apology. 

We must necessarily be brief in what follows, but we cannot 
help recommending for perusal the second part of the tenth 
colloquy, treating of the “ Reformation, and of Methodists and 
Dissenters,” which dialogue exhibits a number of the peculiar 
views of the author with characteristic felicity. It is not the 
less in the manner of Dr. Southey for betraying in the midst of 
the most vehement anti-catholic animosity, no small latent 
liking to monastic institutions, ceremonial devotion, religious 
fraternities, and mendicant orders, only that the latter if 
adopted, are to be quartered on the people under the name of 
Church Methodists. dn this conversion we are gravely in- 
formed, that of all the countries in the world, America is most 
exposed to the danger of fanaticism. Were any one to ask why 
—the reply would be for want of an establishment—as if in respect 
to this species of delusion the United States could much exceed 
ourselves, or that either in the one country or the other, any- 
thing can make these extravagancies dangerous, but violence 
and persecution. As regards Dissenters, the world is briefly in- 
formed that people have chiefly become such in the spirit of 
trade, Dissent being extremely favourable to the acquire- 
ment of orders. Another never-to-be-forgiven offence of the 
majority of persons thus denominated, is their descent from the 
Puritans, after whose defeat the church never recovered “ its 
proper power.” People will be more disposed to agree in a suc- 
ceeding observation, that the church feels a want of “ unworldly, 
devout, and devoted men, while many such are to be found ;” 
although it might possibly be more correct to say, that the want 
exists without being felt by the church. We are also gravely 
informed that the ciabtidvenne suffers both from its riches 
and its poverty; its riches producing apathy and neglect in 
the minister, and its poverty contempt from the world. Why 
then not equalize its emoluments, and abound neither in riches 
nor poverty? The poverty of any useful member of a 
church, the revenue of which is equal to that of the priesthood 
of all the rest of Christendom put together,* is an opprobrium to 
those who acquire most of it. The doctor also expatiates in this 





* The author of a pamphlet ‘‘On the Consumption of Wealth by the 
Clergy,”” makes the expenditure for the clergy of the Church of England 
and Ireland 8,896,000/., for 6,400,000 hearers ; for 14,600,000 of all other 
denominations, 1,024,000/.; total for 21,000,000 of hearers, 9,920,000/. 
Total for the expenditure on the clergy of all the rest of Christendom, 
amounting to nearly 220,000,000 of hearers, 18,762,000/. Data are given 
for these estimates, but if only within half-way of the truth, they supply a 
strange illustration of the poverty of the Church of England and Ireland. 
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colloquy on universities, poor scholars, theological learning, 
infidelity, &c. quite characteristically. With respect to un- 
believers, he goes near to hint the necessity of direct persecu- 
tion. The want of zeal for proselytism being usually deemed 
the chief obstacle to their becoming an open sect, the Laureate, 
it seems, would supply it them. 

Among other evils in respect to which Dr. Southey proves 
himself a good hater, is republicanism, and all sorts of argu- 
ments are adopted to prove the unfortunate situation of the 
United States, denuded of tithes and an establishment, ex- 
posed to the danger of separation, and the most likely of all 
communities upon earth, to surrender their liberties to an 
“ ambitious soldier.” Having no deep-rooted institutions they 
have nothing to care for; not even the difficulty of getting rid 
of them. A corollary flows from this demonstration, the same 
which has been before alluded to—the danger which attends 
the supremacy of public opinion, and the active irrepressible 
and unlicensed press to which it owes its irresistibility. So 
opposed, indeed, is the Laureate to the opinion, that in a mul- 
titude of counsellors there is safety, he falls out with the con- 
struction of both Houses of Parliament for being too numerous, 
and quotes a certain governor Johnstone, to prove that all 
deliberative assemblies are mobs, which consist of more than a 
hundred persons ;—the possibility of their becoming a junto, ora 
mere faction, in the other case, seeming never to occur to him. 
The doctor’s scheme of government, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
is for authority to rest in a few, and that few to do every thing 
for every body, including the exercise of thought and reflection 
for them into the bargain. Nothing, therefore, can exceed the 
spleen and petulance with which he alludes to persons or parties, 
who directly or indirectly interfere with the close views of that 
special portion of existing power which has been so fortunate 
as to secure his approbation. Not an idea seems to be enter- 
tained by the doctor, that out of the numerous retainers of the 
periodical press, who differ from him in opinion, any can be 
otherwise than dishonest and dishonourable. That the greater 
portion of these writers act as conscientiously as the world will 
allow, and that by far the most corrupt and profligate of them 
affect that zeal for the church which. the } sees. really feels, 
are facts to which he never for a moment alludes.* As to 





* The ignorance and shallow acquirement of these writers are much 
dwelt upon by Dr. Southey, who extends the censure to modern learning 
in general, His enmity toor disregard of science accounts for something of 
this censure ; but more of it appertains to a forgetfulness, that it.is the 
diffusion of useful truths, rather than a wide cultivation of profound ones, 
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the effective operation of public opinion, woe to the nations 
in which, under certain modifications, and fairly looking to its 
prospective tendencies, it is not regarded, for disorder and 
anarchy will be sooner or later the certain result. The doctor 
should recollect, that his martyr, Charles Ist, lost his head, and 
that revolution is making the tour of the world, chiefly from 
inattention to this truth. It may be .deemed astonishing 
at this time of day, and with the history of the two last cen- 
turies before their eyes, that politicians can be found who would 
divest a tremendous responsible power of its safety valve, and rest 
authority on the narrowest possible basis in a fortuitous reliance 
upon certain mystic doctrines of passive obedience and chris- 
tianly submission. The Laureate, in particular, seems to have 
a hankering after schemes of government, founded on the prin- 
ciple of a sort of priestly directive despotism. Why was he not 
born some centuries ago, like St. Bernard to get up Crusades, 
or to found “ wise orders” in the fashion of Ignatius Loyola. 
Or is it only the poetry and enthusiasm of his temperament, 
which delights in a sort of speculation, which the slightest step 
towards action would reduce to sobriety and prose. 

In addition to the several points which have been alluded to, 
various subjects are incidentally touched upon, which, if space 
would allow, might be profitably adverted to. Having already 
trespassed largely upon convenience it will be only necessary to 
add, that these volumes will supply considerable entertainment 
to every order of thinkers, who like to have their faculties called 
into exercise by powers and accomplishments of no common 
description, however singularly exhibited. To a fine display of 
copious and commanding eloquence, supported by much felicity 
of expression, and adorned by most of the graces which attend 
on practised composition, is united a variety of illustration 
and allusion, which a reading experience like that of Dr. 
Southey’s could alone supply. It was said of Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois, that a man might read in it for five minutes to 
supply thought for five hours. The Colloquies of Dr. Southey 
possess a portion of this stimulative property, but almost uni- 
formly to terminate in wonder how the gifts of nature and 
education can be so curiously accompanied and combined. 
Moreover there is a sort of charm in the evident sincerity of the 
Laureate, which takes away from the disgust excitable by his 
intolerance. To modify, in a slight degree, the dry remark of 





which marks the intellectual progress of the many ; and that two thirds of 
the cag is employed in extending the lighter operation. What matters 
it while there are Southeys to compose for the gifted few ? 
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Figaro on count Almaviva, he obviously “ thinks that he thinks 
so.” This ought and always will have its effect upon a generous 
opponent, so long as intolerance can be displayed only in pen 
and ink. Could it be deemed possible for any set of statesmen 
to act at this time of day upon the absurd religious and political 
theories of the Laureate, it would be another affair; but the 
present session of parliament has set that question at rest, by 
shewing not only the order of mind which discountenances, but 
that which supports them—they might withstand their enemies, 
but never their friends. To conclude: in a purely literary sense 
Dr. Southey may be deemed one of the most accomplished, 
wrong-headed men in England—the most astounding church- 
man, the most indescribable politician, the weakest logician, 
the wildest theorist, and the poorest philosopher, in Christen- 
dom. Yet his books are worth reading, and should be read 
accordingly. 





Art. XIV.—Anne of Geierstein ; or the Maiden of the Mist. By the 
Author of Waverley, &c. 3 vols. Cadell & Co., Edinburgh. 
1829, 


YHE supply of’ pleasure from the Romances of Sir Walter 
Scott, is considered so sure, that the inquiry of the public 

on the arrival of the Leith smack, freighted with his inventions 
relates rather to its comparative than to its actual merits. The 
author of Waverley has the distinction of affording himself his 
own standard of measurement: his height is not compared 
with that of other literary giants: the world is satisfied if 
simply the component parts of his noble frame are in proportion. 
If Anne of Geierstein is maintained to be in its kind as interest- 
ing or as able as Rob Roy or Quentin Durward, the question is 
supposed to be answered. As to ourselves the truth is, that the 
author of these admirable productions possesses so extraordi- 
nary a talent at reconceiving and reanimating the dry bones of 
history, that be his subject only historical, we do not stop to 
demand information as to the merits of a particular perform- 
ance: the subject may be move or less capable, the author 
may be more or less Hemel but as sure as the work comes 
from his fashioning hands, there is a stirring life, a truth of con- 
ception, a brilliancy of painting and a vigour of expression 
pervading it, which will amply reward the labour bestowed 
on its perusal. It is very probable, for instance, that the 
majority of readers will, on the whole, be disappoimted in this last 
romance ; they will find a want of individual character, there is 
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scarcely one ery to whom sufficient thought has been 
applied for the full development of his qualities; the author 
passes over nearly them all with the even hand of history : there is 
not one in whom he takes much interest beyond the interest he 
feels in the event in which he is engaged. This we have no doubt 
will be found a grievous deficiency, for if the general affection 
for these works were analysed it would probably appear that the 
firmest hold had been taken on the popular imagination, by 
such characters as Baillie Jarvie, Dugald Dalgetty, Claver- 
house, &c. whose peculiarities, excellencies, and pee 
marks, are within the reach of every one. The talent whic 
makes a whole age to live over again, is less understood or felt 
than that which calls into existence an original individual. 
This has been the tendency of the change in Sir Walter Scott’s 
romances, and perhaps it may account for some decline in 
the public estimation. Be this as it may, it is true, that 
in no preceding novel has he so entirely depended upon the 
general interest of history; in no former work has he adhered 
so closely to the accredited narratives of historians; and, as in 
her romances, where he has wished to place a personage in 

older relief than the rest on his canvas, that person is in- 
variably historical. It may be objected to this, that the Swiss 
family, who are put in the fore-ground of the work, are excep- 
tions to this remark ; but, in fact, the worthy landamman of 
Unterwalden, Arnold Biederman, and his fair daughter, the 
Maid of the Mist, play no prominent part in the drama, and 
may be said to be virtually dropped when the author has arrived 
fairly at his subject. And not only they but every other charac- 
ter is invented in opposition to historical persons ; and the piece 
may be considered as devised for mere scene-shifters, who are 
moved about at the author’s pleasure, in order to give him an 
opportunity of describing the scenes in which he places them, 
and in which they are the least important objects. 

The machinery of Anne of Geierstein 1s almost entirely 
carried on by two Englishmen, travelling from Italy into Bur- 
gundy under the assumed names of Philipson: they are reall 
however intended to represent John de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
and his son Arthur, the banished adherents of the house of 
Lancaster in the wars of the Roses. The elder Philipson is 
invested with a secret mission, the object of which is, to induce 
Charles the Bold to aid the remnant of the Lancasterians, in 
an attempt upon the throne of England. On whose part this 
mission is sent, we are at a loss to guess; it would appear that 
Margaret of Anjou who is here represented as not having lost 
all hopes, was its moving spring ; she was, however, not in Italy, 
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for Philipson found her at Strasburg, hanging upon the neigh- 
bourhood of the duke of Burgundy’s court. Still, however,it is 
she who has invested Philipson with his credentials, which are 
no other than a diamond necklace of great value ; this necklace 
plays an important role in the history, it not only gives rise to 
the seizure and execution of De Hagenbach, the lord and oppres- 
sor of la Ferette, but, after many strange fortunes and mishaps, 
it is placed before Charles, both as the proof of the ambassador’s 
authority to treat with him, and the pledge of the repayment of 
the loan demanded of him. This embassy, beginning and ending 
in nothing, as it does, gives the author an excuse for taking 
his readers through Switzerland, wandering with them along 
the Rhine, loitering about the camp and court of the duke of 
Burgundy, and finally of describing the three eventful battles 
in which Charles lost his armies, his treasure, and his life. The 
younger Philipson has also his mission, but it is from the court of 
Venus; he gets enamoured en passant, with the maid of Geierstein, 
and the course of the true love of this pair is also somewhat 
troubled in order to answer the-purposes of the author. The 
Maid of the Mist, after saving the life of her lover (the description 
of whose dangers, by the way, is exaggerated and improbable), 
then an unknown voyager trembling and tumbling on the top of a 
precipice, by her activity and her familiarity with the mountain- 
passes, pursues their fortunes, not exactly in company, but in dif- 
ferent conditions and at different distances, under various ex- 
cuses, we mean, of course, excuses on the part of the author, and 
not of the lady, although, indeed, her attachment is of the class of 
those which are broadly pronounced. This Swiss Diana Vernon 
enables the author to give us some scenes on the right bank of 
the Rhine, while the elder Philipson traversing the left bank of 
the same river (the father and the son having separated for 
no better reason that we know of), affords an opportunity of 
describing his adventures of another kind. The author has in- 
volved him very unnecessarily with the secret tribunals of the 
time, the Carbonari of the fifteenth century, called the Vehme, 
in order as it would seem to introduce us to one of the 
subterranean meetings of the Vehmegericht. We perceive that 
this is an elaborate effort of the author’s, a piece of diabolism 
prepense, which, in our opinion, is far from producing the result 
calculated upon by the writer. Perhaps it may be, that we are 
grown too old for these fantastic horrors, but it is true, that we 
should have laughed outright at all the machinery of pullies and 
springs by which poor Mr. Philipson is let down among the incan- 
tations of the illuminati, and the subsequent mock solemnity of 
the interrogations, had we not been restrained by our respect for 
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the author, and his general power of affecting us. There 
is a novel, the whole mystery of which turns upon certain 
moveable pipes, which could be placed in any given chamber, 
and which from time to time discourse, by mortal aid, most 
divine and apparently supernatural music. When the pipes 
are exhibited, the romance ends: Sir Walter’s is a mere romance 
of pulleys and ropes. If Sir Walter meant this part of his 
story for mere effect, he has made an unlucky mistake. He has, 
however, sacrificed a great deal to the traditions respecting the 
secret societies of Germany at this time. In order to display 
their power, and strike the reader with a decent dismay of their 
inquisitorial ubiquity, he has made the only gross departure 
from the truth of history that we have been able to detect in the 
three volumes. 

The black priest of St. Paul’s, who plays the Schedoni in Anne 
of Geierstein, certainly with far inferior effect to the Monk of 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Italian, is the ostensible agent of the secret 
societies: it is by his means that the execution of count de 
Hagenbach is suddenly brought about: the landvogt of the 
duke of Burgundy is seized, and without trial put to death, in 
the novel, as the consequence of an unexpected fray with some 
Swiss troops. The annals of these times give a very different 
colour to this event. In the first place, the author has mistaken 
the name of a district for that of a town ; he constantly names de 
Hagenbach (Peter by the way, and not Archibald as he calls him) 
as governor of the town of la Ferette,in which he was surprised 
and executed. It was, however, the Pays de Ferette which was 
seized by his authority, and in the town of Brisach, a part of his 
government, where, in an insurrection of the people, eto by 
the archduke Sigismund, he was seized and imprisoned, and, at 
length, after a full trial by the deputies of all the neighbouring 
authorities, who had been injured and aggrieved, he was 
sentenced to death, and deliberately executed. The two stories 
are widely different, and the difference appears to have been 
made for the sake of alarming the reader with rumours of these 
secret societies. This we regret, not so much because this 
secret society is a failure, but because the real story as it is 
told in a very accessible book, the History of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy by De Barante, is much more striking, and better 
adapted, according to our notions, to the purposes of producing 
a romantic effect. But it is the way with genius, it loves to 
build a splendid palace of rubbish ; of marble any mason can build, 
and it either rejects the undertaking altogether, or growing 
disgusted with the work, throws it aside. We will translate a 
small portion of this episode of De Hagenbach, that the readers 
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of the novel may estimate how far Sir Walter has improved his 
fiction by altogether deserting his original. 


‘The archduke Sigismond did not stop at menaces, he marched to 
Brisach and ventured into full possession of his territory. His first 
care was to satisfy the public clamour, and deliver Peter de Hagenbach 
into the hands of justice : his crimes had been the real motive of this 
war, and of the insurrection of the people. The former governor, 
after having been some days kept in custody of the burgomaster, was 
transferred to the tower of the Rhinegate, and loaded with chains. 
Every town had some complaint to make against him, and demanded 
his punishment. In order that every one might be assured of full 
justice, the archduke ordained that he should be tried by grave and 
wise judges, deputed by all the towns, Strasburg, Colmar, Schale- 
stadt, Friburg in Brisgau, Brisach, and Bale, together with sixteen 
knights of the order of nobility. Berne and Soleure, as well as the 
Swiss towns sent also their deputies to take part in the judgment. 

‘ Thousands from all parts flocked to be present at the trial of this 
cruel governor, so great was the hatred against him. In his prison, he 
heard the sound of horses feet echo on the bridge and under the arches 
of the gate, and inquired of his gaoler who they were who were 
arriving, whether it was for his judgment, or to be present at his 
suffering, ‘‘I’faith,” said the gaoler ‘‘ they are strangers to me, I 
know them not.”—*‘ Are they not,” said the prisoner “ people very ill 
clad, of great height, looking stout, and riding on horses with short 
ears*”’ And as the gagler answered ‘ Yes !""—‘‘ They are Switzers, 
then,” cried De Hagenbach, “ God have pity upon me:” and he recol- 
lected all the insults he had inflicted upon them, all his insolence 
towards them : he reflected, but too late, that it was their alliance with 
the house of Austria that had caused his destruction. 

‘ The 4th May, 1474, after having been put to the question, he was, 
by the diligence of Hermann of Eptingen, governor for the archduke, 
led before his judges on the public place of Brisach. His countenance 
was firm, and that of a man who does not fear death. Henry Iselin 
of Bale took up the word for Hermann of Eptingen, acting for the 
lord and the country. He spoke pretty nearly in these terms: 

« « Peter de Hagenbach, knight, maitre d’ hotel of my lord the duke 
of Burgundy, and his governor in the county of Ferette, and High 
Alsace, was bound to respect the privileges provided for in the act of 
engagement : but he has no less trampled under foot the laws of God 
and of men, than the rights sworn and guaranteed to the land. He 
has caused four honest citizens of Thann to be put to death without 
trial; he has plundered the town of Brisach in his jurisdiction, and 
has there established judges and consuls of his own choosing : he has 
broken and dispersed the companies of citizenship and trades : he has 
raised imposts by his own proper will : he has, against all law, quartered 
on the people soldiers of all countries, Lombards, French, Picards, or 
Flemings, and has favoured their disorders and plundering. He has 
even ordered them to cut the throats of their hosts in the night, and 
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had prepared for the women and children boats which were to be sunk 
in the Rhine with their burthen. Lastly, if he should throw the blame 
of so many cruelties on the orders he received, how can he excuse the 
violence and the dishonour done to so many girls and women, and 
even upon holy nuns.” 

‘ Other accusations were alleged in the interrogatories, and witnesses 
attested the violence committed upon the people of Mulhausen and 
the merchants of Bale. 

‘ In order to follow all the forms of justice, an advocate was given 
to the accused : [whose efforts were entirely directed to proving that 
Hagenbach was an agent to a sovereign prince in all he did, and could 
consequently not be brought to trial for his acts.] 

* The judges sat a long time in tribunal ; twelve entire hours were 
passed before the business was finished. The Sire de Hagenbach, 
always firm and calm, brought forward no other defences, no other 
excuses, than those given already under the torture: the order and 
the wish of his master, who was his only judge, and the sole person 
who could bring him to account. 

‘ At last at seven in the evening, by the light of torches, the judges, 
having first declared that they were competent to pronounce sentence 
for the crimes imputed, caused him to be called, and delivered to him 
the sentence which condemned him to death. He was not in the 
least moved, and demanded, as the only favour, that he might be 
beheaded. Eight executioners of different towns offered themselves to 
do the deed. He, of Colmar who passed for the most skilful, was 
preferred. 

‘Before he was conducted to the scaffold, sixteen knights who 
formed a part of his judges, required that the Sire de Hagenbach 
should be degraded from his dignity of knighthood, and from all his 
honours. For this purpose came forward Gaspar Hurter, herald of 
the emperor, and said ; ‘ Peter de Hagenbach, 1 am much mortified 
that you have thus employed your mortal life, so that it is fit that you 
should not only lose your dignity and the order of knighthood, but 
also your life. Your duty was to render justice, to protect the widow 
and orphan, to respect women and children, to honour the holy priests, 
to oppose all violent injustice ; and, on the contrary, you have committed 
all that you ought to have prevented. Having thus offended the noble 
order of knighthood, and broken the oaths you have sworn, the 
knights here present have enjoined me to take from you the ensigns 
of knighthood. Not seeing them upon you at this moment, I proclaim 
you an unworthy chevalier of the order of St. George, false to the 
name and to the honour with which formerly you were honoured by 
the baldrick of knighthood. 

‘Then Hermann of Eptingen came forward: “ Since,” said he, 
‘* that thou art degraded from knighthood, I strip thee of thy collar, 
thy golden chain, ring, poignard, spur, and gauntlet.” He took 
them from him and struck him in the face, adding “‘ Knights, and 
you who desire to become so, I hope that this public punishment will 
serve you for an example, and that you will live in the fear of God, 
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nobly and bravely, according to the dignity of knighthood and the 
honour of your name.” Lastly, Thomas Schatz, provost of Einsis- 
heim and marshal of this commission of judges, rose up and address- 
ing himself to the executioners, he said ‘ do according to justice.” 

‘All the judges mounted on horseback as well as Hermann of 
Eptingen. In the midst of them marched Peter de Hagenbach, be- 
tween two priests. It wasin the night time, and they marched by 
torch-light. An immense crowd pressed upon this sad procession. 
The prisoner communicated with his confessor with a pious and 
serious air, yet firm, also recommending himself to the prayers of all 
those who surrounded him. When they were arrived in a meadow 
before the gate of the town, he mounted the scaffold with a steady 
foot, then raising his voice, he said, ‘‘ I have no fear of death, still I 
did not look for it in this sort, but with arms in my hand. What I 
grieve for, is all the blood which mine will cause to flow. My master 
will not fail to take vengeance for this day. I regret neither my life 
nor my body: I only pray to God to pardon me for having merited 
such a sentence and even one more cruel. Do you also, whose 
governor I have been for four years, pardon me that I have done 
either through fault of wisdom or by evil intention : I was a man— 
pray for me.” He then requested that the archduke Sigismond should 
be prevailed upon to ratify his will, by which he left to the church of 
Brisach his chain of gold and his sixteen horses. He communed 
once more an instant with his confessor, presented his head, and 
received the stroke.’ 


This really fine and simple scene would have been adopted 
by an inferior writer. Sir Walter, however, had put it aside 
for the mummeries of Steinernherz and the conjurations of the 
Black Priest. The character and humour of Steinernherz in the 
novel, is of a very peculiar kind, and was probably suggested 
by the concurrence of the eight executioners, and the readiness 
he shewed to undertake an odious task. If the author had 
not already painted this singular pride in a degrading and 
revolting profession, we should have fancied he had taken the 
ambitious self-satisfaction that is displayed by Steinernherz in 
the discharge of his horrid duty, from the clever and original 
character of Orugix, in the “ Han d’ Islande” of Victor Hugo, a 
romance which the author of Waverly has probably honoured 
by perusal. But a very short time yor to the moment of 
retribution arriving to De Hagenbach, we are introduced to his 
eccentric executioner, who maintains with his master a cha- 
racteristic dialogue on the subject of his nobility in expectancy : 
we shall quote it for the sake of a rare talent, by which it is 
made to ee forth the coming event by means of the acci- 
dental allusions and the ominous superstitions of the execu- 
tioner, which again contrast strangely with the apathy and 
blindness of De Hagenbach himself. We can pardon in an 
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obscure matter, a departure from the letter of history for the 
sake of one of Sir Walter’s touches of genius. It must be 
premised that the two Philipsons have been arrested in passing 
through De Hagenbach’s town, and are about to appear before 
the ruthless governor. 


«« Let them be admitted,” said the Governor, turning back in order 
again to descend to the street, “and bring them into the folter- 
kammer of the toll-house.” 

‘So saying, he betook himself to the place appointed, which was an 
apartment in the large tower that protected the eastern gate-way, 
in which were deposited the rack, with various other instruments of 
torture, which the cruel and rapacious Governor was in the habit of 
applying to such prisoners from whom he was desirous of extorting 
either booty or information. He entered the apartment, which was 
dimly-lighted, and had a lofty gothic roof which could be but imper- 
fectly seen, while nooses and cords hanging down from thence, an- 
nounced a fearful connexion with various implements of rusted iron 
that hung round the walls, or lay scattered on the floor. 

‘A faint stream of light through one of the numerous and narrow 
slits, or shot-holes, with which the walls were garnished, fell directly 
upon the person and visage of a tall swarthy man, seated in what, but 
for the partial illumination, would have been an obscure corner of 
this evil-boding apartment. His features were regular, and even 
handsome, but of a character peculiarly stern and sinister. This 
person's dress was a cloak of scarlet; his head was bare, and sur- 
rounded by shaggy locks of black, which time had partly grizzled. 
He was busily employed in furbishing and burnishing a broad two- 
handed sword, of a peculiar shape, and considerably shorter than the 
weapons of that kind which we have described as used by the Swiss. 
He was so deeply engaged in his task, that he started as the heavy 
door opened with a jarring noise, and the sword, escaping from his 
hold, rolled on the stone-floor with a heavy clash. 

‘Ha! Scharfrichter,” said the knight, as he entered the folter- 
kammer, “ thou art preparing for thy duty ?” 

«Jt would ill become your excellency’s servant,” answered the 
man, in a harsh deep tone, ‘‘ to be found idle. But the prisoner is 
not far off, as I can judge by the fall of my sword, which infallibly 
announces the presence of him who shall feel its edge.”’ 

«The prisoners are at hand, Francis,” replied the Governor ; 
“‘but thy omen has deceived thee for once. They are fellows for 
br a a good rope will suffice, and thy sword drinks only noble 
blood.’ 

‘ The worse for Francis Steinernherz,” replied the official in scarlet ; 
“I trusted that your excellency, who have ever been a bountiful 
patron, should this day have made me noble.” 

« Noble !"’ said the Governor ; “ thou art mad—thou noble !” 

«** And wherefore not, sir Archibald de Hagenbach? I think the 
name of Francis Steinernherz von Bluteacker will suit nobility, being 
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fairly and legally won, as well as another. Nay, do not stare on me 
thus. If one of my profession shall do his grim office on nine men 
of nobie birth, with the same weapon, and with a single blow to each 
patient, hath he not a right to his freedom from taxes, and his 
nobility by patent ?”” 

* “So says the law,” said sir Archibald— but rather more in scorn 
than seriously, I should judge, since no one was ever known to claim 
the benefit of it.” 

*«*The prouder boast for him,” said the functionary, “that shall 
be the first to demand the honours due to a sharp sword and a clean 
stroke. I, Francis Steinernherz, will be the first noble of my pro- 
fession, when 1 shall have despatched one more knight of the empire.” 

«Thou hast been ever in my service, hast thou not ?’’ demanded 
De Hagenbach. 

“* Under what other master,” replied the executioner, “ could I 
have enjoyed such constant practice? I have executed your decrees 
on condemned sinners since I could swing a scourge, lift a crow-bar, 
or wield this trusty weapon ; and who can say I ever failed of my first 
blow, or needed to deal a second? Tristrem of the Hospital, and his 
famous assistants, Petit André and Trois Eschelles, are novices compared 
with me, in the use of the noble and. knightly sword. Marry, I should 
be ashamed to match myself with them in the field-practice with bow- 
string and dagger ; these are no feats worthy of a Christian man who 
would rise to honour and nobility.” 

*« Thou art a fellow of excellent address, and I do not deny it,’ 
replied De Hagenbach. ‘ But it cannot be—I trust it cannot be— 
that when noble blood is becoming scarce in the land, and proud 
churls are lording it over knights and barons, I myself should have 
caused so much to be spilled.’ 

*«*] will number the patients to your excellency by name and 
title,” said Francis, drawing out a scroll of parchment, and reading 
with a commentary as he went on—‘‘ There was count William of 
Elvershoc—he was my assay-piece, a sweet youth, and died most like 
a Christian.” 

««* T remember—he courted my mistress,” said sir Archibald. ; 

« « He died on St. Jude’s, in the year of grace 1455,” said the 
executioner. 

* «© Go on—but name no dates,” said the Governor. 

‘ « Sir Miles of Stockenborg 

« « He drove off my cattle,” observed his excellency. 

‘ « Sir Louis of Riesenfeldt—” continued the executioner. 

‘ « He made love to my wife,” commented the Governor. 

««* The three Jung-herrn of Lammerbourg—you made their father, 
the count, childless in one day.” 

* « And he made me landless,” said sir Archibald, “ so that account 
is settled —Thou needest read no farther,” he continued, ‘I admit 
thy record, though it is written in letters somewhat of the reddest. 
1 had counted these three young gentlemen as one execution.” 

‘ « You did me the greater wrong,” said Francis ; “ they cost three 
good blows of this good sword.” 


, 
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« « Be it so, and God be with their souls,” said Hagenbach. ‘“ But 
thy ambition must go to sleep for a while, Scharfrichter, for the stuff 
that came hither to day is for dungeon and cord, or perhaps a touch 
of the rack or strappadoe—there is no honour to win on them.” 

« «© The worse luck mine,” said the executioner. ‘*‘ I had dreamed 
so surely that your honour had made me noble ;—and then the fall of 
my sword !” 

« « Take a bowl of wine, and forget your auguries.” 

« «‘ With your honour’s permission, no,” said the executioner ; “‘ to 
drink before noon were to endanger the nicety of my hand.” 

« « Be silent, then, and mind your duty,” said De Hagenbach. 

‘ Francis took up his sheathless sword, wiped the dust reverently 
from it, and withdrew into a corner of the chamber, where he stood 
leaning with his hands on the pommel of the fatal weapon.’.—vol. ii. 
pp- 32—39. 


Having thus introduced these interesting personages to our 
readers, we might as well at once present them with the last 
scene these two worthies enact together, when they will be 
enabled to make an immediate comparison between the execu- 
tion of De Hagenbach, according to history, and according to 
romance : we are not favoured with his trial; and the death of 
the governor is represented as hastily got up at the end of a 
fray between his men and the citizens of La Ferette, assisted by 
some friends from Bale. 


‘As they spoke thus they ascended the narrow stairs, and issued 
from the door of the Gate-house tower, where a singular spectacle 
awaited them. The Swiss deputies, and their escort, still remained 
standing fast and firm on the very spot where Hagenbach had pro- 
posed to assail them. A few of the late governor's soldiers, disarmed, 
and cowering from the rage of a multitude of the citizens, who now 
filled the streets, stood with downcast looks behind the phalanx of the 
mountaineers, as their safest place of retreat. But this was not all. 

‘ The cars, so lately placed to obstruct the passage of the street, were 
now joined together, and served to support a platform, or scaffold, 
which had been hastily constructed of planks. On this was placed a 
chair, in which sat a tall man, with his head, neck, and shoulders 
bare, the rest of his body clothed in bright armour. His countenance 
was as pale as death, yet young Philipson recognised the hard-hearted 
governor, sir Archibald de Hagenbach. He appeared to be bound to 
the chair. On his right, and close beside him, stood the priest of 
St. Paul’s muttering prayers, with his breviary in his hand ; while on 
his left, and somewhat behind the captive, appeared a tall man, 
attired in red, and leaning with both hands on the naked sword, 
which has been described on a former oceasion. The instant that 
Arnold Biederman appeared, and before the Landamman could open 
his lips to demand the meaning of what he saw, the priest drew back, 
the executioner stepped forward, the sword was brandished, the blow 
was struck, and the victim’s head rolled on the scaffold, A general 
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acclamation and clapping of hands, like that by which a crowded 
theatre approves of some well-graced performer, followed this feat of 
dexterity. While the headless corpse shot streams from the arteries, 
which were drunk up by the saw-dust that strewed the scaffold, the 
executioner gracefully presented himself alternately at the four corners 
of the stage, modestly bowing, as the multitude greeted him with 
cheers of approbation. 

« « Nobles, knights, gentlemen of free-born blood, and good citizens,” 
he said, ‘‘ who have assisted at this act of high justice, I pray you to 
bear me witness that this judgment hath been executed after the 
form of the sentence, at one blow, and without stroke missed or 
repeated.” 

‘ The acclamations were reiterated. 

* «* Long live our Scharfrichter Steinernherz, and many a tyrant 
may he do his duty on!” 

« « Noble friends,” said the executioner, with the deepest obeisance, 
“*T have yet another word to say, and it must be a proud one.—God 
be gracious to the soul of this good and noble knight, sir Archibald de 
Hagenbach. He was the patron of my youth, and my guide to the 
path of honour. Eight steps have I made towards freedom and 
nobility on the heads of free-born knights and nobles, who have fallen 
by his authority and command ; and the ninth, by which I have 
attained it, is upon his own, in grateful memory of which I will 
expend this purse of gold, which, but an hour since, he bestowed on 
me, in masses for his soul. Gentlemen, noble friends, and now my 
equals, La Ferette has lost a nobleman and gained one. Our lady be 
gracious to the departed knight, sir Archibald de Hagenbach, and 
bless and prosper the progress of Stephen Steinernherz von Blutsacker, 
now free and noble of right !” 

‘ With that he took the feather out of the cap of the deceased, 
which, soiled with the blood of the wearer, lay near his body upon 
the scaffold, and, putting it into his own official bonnet, received the 
homage of the crowd in loud huzzas, which were partly in earnest, 
partiy in ridicule of such an unusual transformation. 

‘ Arnold Biederman at length found breath, which the extremity of 
surprise had at first denied him. Indeed, the whole execution had 
passed much too rapidly for the possibility of his interference. 

* « Who has dared to act this tragedy ?’’ he said indignantly ; “ And 
by what right has it taken place ?” 

‘A cavalier, richly dressed in blue, replied to the question— 

«<«¢ The free citizens of Bale have acted for themselves, as the fathers 
of Swiss liberty set them an example ; and the tyrant, De Hagenbach, 
has fallen by the same right which put to death the tyrant Geysler. 
We bore with him till his cup was brimming over, and then we bear 
no longer.” 

* «I say not but that he deserved death,” replied the Landamman ; 
but for your own sake and for ours, you should have forborne him till 
the duke’s pleasure was known.” 

* « What tell you us of the duke ?” answered Laurence Neipperg, 
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the same blue cavalier whom Arthur had seen at the secret rendezvous 
of the Balese youth, in company with Rudolf. ‘‘ Why talk you of 
Burgundy to us, who are none of his subjects? The emperor, our 
only rightful lord, had no title to pawn the town and fortifications of 
La Ferette, being, as it is, a dependency of Bale, to the prejudice of our 
free city. He might have pledged the revenue indeed ; and supposing 
him to have done so, the debt has been paid twice over by the ex- 
actions levied by yonder oppressor, who has now received his due. 
But pass on, Landamman of Unterwalden. If our actions displease 
you, adjure them at the footstool of the duke of Burgundy; but, in 
doing so, adjure the memory of William Tell, and Stauffacher, of 
Furst, and Melchtal, the fathers of Swiss freedom,.’—vol.ii.p. 116-121. 
But let us pass on to more agreeable things. Sir Walter is 
pre-eminently fortunate in the subject of his present work, in 
that both cr fe of the story are susceptible of a high degree of 
interest. The stubborn love of independence, and the cool and 
noble valour of the soldier-peasantry of Switzerland, warmly 
excite our best sympathies, while the impetuous character of 
their great enemy, the duke of Burgundy, is admirably adapted 
to display the talents of a historical painter. His headlong 
passions, his mixture of coarseness and splendor, his cruelty 
occasionally dashed with a generous iva ; his power and 
his talents are well set off by the strange and mixed characters 
of those who surround him, the leaders of his Italian merce- 
naries, his various subjects, allies, and hirelings, together with 
the very striking manners of military life, at that time balancing 
between the chivalry of the crusades and the discipline of a 
later epoch. This altogether forms a moving scene, and when 
we find the battle is not to the strong, but that fortune inclines 
to the right in all the contest, our amusement at contemplating 
the varied groups of Charles’s mercenaries is not checked by the 
reflexion that their efforts in the destruction of freedom and the 
ropagation of their own riotous slavery proved successful. 
he success with which Sir Walter has drawn the portrait of 
Charles is great: the scenes in which he is introduced are full 
of spirit: it is difficult to detach one from the context, but we 
may perhaps select the following, as tolerably isolate from other 
matter. The earl of Oxford, otherwise Philipson, has proposed 
to induce the bon roi René, king of Provence, and the father of 
the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, to resign his kingdom in 
favour of Charles, provided he consents to assist that queen in 
the recovery of her English dominions: with a view to forward 
this scheme, the earl of Oxford is about despatching his son to 
Margaret of Anjou, when the following scene takes place :— 
‘© And now, Arthur,” said the elder Philipson, “ we must part 
once more. I dare give thee, in this land of danger, no written com- 
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munication to my mistress, Queen Margaret; but say to her, that I 
have found the duke of Burgundy wedded to his own views of interest, 
but not averse to combine them with hers. Say, that I have little 
doubt that he will grant us the required aid, but not without the ex- 
pected resignation in his favour by herself and king René. Say, I 
would never have recommended such a sacrifice for the precarious 
chance of overthrowing the House of York, but that I am satisfied that 
France and Burgundy are hanging like vultures over Provence, and 
that the one or other, or both princes, are ready, on her father’s demise, 
to pounce on such possessions as they have reluctantly spared to him 
during his life. An accommodation with Burgundy may, therefore, 
on the one hand, ensure his active co-operation in the attempt on 
England ; and, on the other, if our high-spirited princess complies not 
with the duke’s request, the justice of her cause will give no additional 
security to her hereditary claims on her father’s dominions, Bid Queen 
Margaret, therefore, unless she should have changed her views, obtain 
king René’s formal deed of cession, conveying his estates to the duke 
of Burgundy, with her majesty’s consent. The necessary provisions to 
the king and to herself may be filled up at her grace’s pleasure, or they 
may be left blank. 1 can trust to the duke’s generosity for their being 
suitably arranged. All that I fear is, that Charles may embroil him- 
i 


‘In some silly exploit, necessary for his own honour and the 
safety of his dominions,” answered a voice behind the lining of the 
tent; ‘‘and, by doing so, attend to his own affairs more than to ours ? 
Ha, sir earl ?” 

‘ At the same time the curtain was drawn aside, and a person entered, 
in whom, though clothed with the jerkin and bonnet of a private 
soldier of the Walloon guard, Oxford instantly recognised the duke of 
Burgundy’s harsh features and fierce eyes, as they sparkled from under 
the fur and feather with which the cap was ornamented. ; 

‘ Arthur, who knew not the prince’s person, started at the intrusion, 
and laid his hand on his dagger; but his father made a signal which 
staid his hand, and he gazed with wonder on the solemn respect with 
which the earl received the intrusive soldier. The first word informed 
him of the cause. 

‘Tf this masking be done in proof of my faith, noble duke, permit 
me to say it is superfluous.” 

«“ Nay, Oxford,” answered the duke, “ I wasa courteous spy ; for I 
ceased to play the eaves-dropper, at the very moment when I had reason 
to expect you were about to say something to anger me.” 

‘ “As I am a true knight, my lord duke, if you had remained behind 
the arras, you would only have heard the same truths which I am ready 
to tell in your Grace’s presence, though it may have chanced they might 
have been more bluntly expressed.” 

* “« Well, speak them then, in whatever phrase thou wilt—they lie in 
their throats that say Charles of Burgundy was ever offended by advice 
from a well-meaning friend.” 
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« « T would then have said,” replied the English earl, “‘ that all which 
Margaret of Anjou had to apprehend was, that the duke of Burgundy, 
when buckling on his armour to win Provence for himself, and to afford 
to her his powerful assistance to assert her rights in England, was 
likely to be withdrawn from such high objects by an imprudently eager 
desire to avenge himself of imaginary affronts, offered to him, as he 
supposes, by certain confederacies of Alpine mountaineers, over whom 
it is impossible to gain any important advantage, or acquire reputation, 
while, on the contrary, there is a risk of losing both. These men dwell 
amongst rocks and deserts which are almost inaccessible, and subsist in 
a manner so rude, that the poorest of your subjects would starve if 
subjected to such diet. They are formed by nature to be the garrison 
of the mountain-fortresses in which she has placed them ;—for Heaven’s 
sake meddle not with them, bui follow forth your own nobler and more 
important objects, without stirring a nest of hornets, which, once in 
motion, may sting you into madness.” 

‘The duke had promised patience, and endeavoured to keep his 
word ; but the swoln muscles of his face, and his flashing eyes, showed 
how painful to him it was to suppress his resentment. 

‘ “ You are misinformed, my Jord,” he said ; ‘‘ these men are not the 
inoffensive herdsmen and peasants you are pleased to suppose them. If 
they were, I might afford to despise them. But, flushed with some 
victories over the sluggish Austrians, they have shaken off all reverence 
for authority, assume airs of independence, form leagues, make inroads, 
storm towns, doom and execute men of noble birth at their pleasure.— 
Thou art dull, and look’st as if thou dost not apprehend me. To rouse 
thy English blood, and make thee sympathise with my feelings to these 
mountaineers, know that these Swiss are very Scots to my dominions 
in their neighbourhood ; poor, proud, ferocious; easily offended, be- 
cause they gain by war; ill to be appeased, because they nourish deep 
revenge ; ever ready to seize the moment of advantage, and attack a 
neighbour when he is engaged in other affairs. The same unquiet, 
perfidious, and inveterate enemies that the Scots are to England, are the 
Swiss to Burgundy and to my allies. What say you? Can I under- 
take any thing of consequence till I have crushed the pride of such a 

ople? It will be but a few days’ work. I will grasp the mountain- 
nedge-hog, prickles and all, with my steel-gauntlet.” 

‘ “ Your Grace will then have shorter work with them,” replied the 
disguised nobleman, “than our English kings have had with Scotland. 
The wars there have lasted so long, and proved so bloody, that wise 
men regret we ever began them.” 

* “ Nay,” said the duke, “I will not dishonour the Scots by compar- 
ing them in all respects to these mountain-churls of the Cantons. The 
Scots have blood and gentry among them, and we have seen many ex- 
amples of both ; these Swiss are a mere brood of peasants, and the few 
gentlemen of birth they can boast must hide their distinction in the 
dress and manners of clowns, They will, I think, scarce stand against 
a charge of Hainaulters.” 
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* © Not if the Hainaulters find ground to ride upon. But———~” 

‘ * Nay, to silence your scruples,” said the duke, interrupting him, 
‘‘ know, that these people encourage, by their countenance and aid, the 
formation of the most dangerous conspiracies in my dominions. Look 
here—I told you that my officer, sir Archibald de Hagenbach, was 
murdered when the town of La Ferette was treacherously taken by 
these harmless Switzers of yours. And here is a scroll of parchment, 
which announces that my servant was murdered by doom of the 
Vehmegericht, a band of secret assassins, whom I will not permit to meet 
in any part of my dominions. Oh, could I but catch them above ground 
as they are fotind lurking below, they should know what the life‘of a 
nobleman is worth! Then, look at the insolence of their attesta- 
tion. ; 

'¢ The scroll’bore, with the day and date adjected, that judgment had 
been done on Archibald de Hagenbach, for tyranny, violence, and 
oppression, by order of the Holy Vehme, and that it was executed ‘by 
their officials, who were responsible for the same to their tribunal 
alone. It was countersigned in red ink, with the badges of the Secret 
Society, a coil of ropes and a drawn dagger. Cae 

‘ «This document I found stuck to my toilette with a knife,” said 
the duke; “another trick by which they give mystery to their mur- 
derous jugglery.” 

‘ The thought of what he had undergone in John Mengs’s house, and 
reflections upon the extent and omnipresence of these secret associa- 
tions, struck even the brave Englishman with an involuntary shudder. 

‘ “ For the sake of every saint in heaven,” he said, “forbear, my 
lord, to speak of these tremendous societies, whose creatures are above, 
beneath, and around us. No man is Secure of his life, howéver guarded, 
if it be sought by a man who is careless of hisown. You aré sur+ 
rounded by Germans, Italians, and other strangers. — How many 
amongst these may be bound by the secret ties which withdraw men 
from every other social bond, to unite them together in one inextricable, 
though secret compact? Beware, noble prince, of the situation on 
which your throne is placed, though it still exhibits all the splemdor 
of power, and all the solidity of foundation that belongs to so augttst:a 
structure. I—the friend of thy house—were it with my dying breath, 
must needs tell thee, that the Swiss hang like an avalanche - over thy 
head ; and the secret associations work beneath thee like the first 
throes of the coming earthquake. Provoke not the contest, and the 
snow will rest undisturbed on the mountain-side—the agitation of the 
subterranean vapours will be hushed to rest; but a single word of 
defiance, or one flash of indignant scorn, may call their terrors into 
instant action.” we 

‘“ You speak,” said the duke, “‘ with more awe of a pack of naked 
churls, and a barid of midnight assassins, than I have seen you show for 
real danger. Yet I-will not scorn your counsel—I will hear the Swiss 
envoys patiently,’ and_I will not, if I can help it, show the contempt 
with which I cannot but regard their pretensions to- treat as indepen - 
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dent states. On the secret associations I will be silent, till time gives 
me the means of acting in combination with the emperor, the Diet, 
and the princes of the empire, that they may be driven from all their 
burrows at once.—Ha, sir Earl, said I well?” 

* “Jt is well thought, my lord, but it may be unhappily spoken. 
You are in a position where one word overheard by a traitor, might 
produce death and ruin.” 

« “1 keep no traitors about me,” said Charles, “ if I thought there 
were such in my camp, I would rather die by them at once, than live 
in perpetual terror and suspicion.” 

* “Your highness’s ancient followers and servants,” said the earl, 
“speak unfavourably of the count of Campo-basso who holds so high 
a rank in your confidence.” 

«“ Ay,” replied the duke, with composure, “it is easy to decry the 
most faithful servant in a court by the unanimous hatred of all the 
others. I warrant me your bull-headed countryman, Colvin, has been 
railing against the count like the rest of them, for Campo-basso sees 
nothing amiss in any department but he reports it to me without fear 
or favour. And then his opinions are cast so much in the same mould 
with my own, that I can hardly get him to enlarge upon what he best 
understands, if it seems in any respect different from my sentiments. 
Add to this, a noble person, grace, gaiety, skill in the exercises of war, 
and in the courtly arts of peace—such is Campo-basso; and being 
such, is he not a gem for a prince’s cabinet ?” 

* « The very materials out of which a favourite is formed,” answered 
the earl of Oxford, “ but something less adapted for making a faithful 
counsellor.” 

* « Why thou mistrustful fool,” said the duke, ‘‘ must I tell thee the 
very inmost secret respecting this man, Campo-basso, and will nothing 
short of it stay these imaginary suspicions, which thy new trade 
of an itinerant merchant hath led thee to entertain so rashly ?” 

‘ “Tf your majesty honours me with your confidence,” said the earl 
of Oxford, “‘I can only say that my fidelity shall deserve it.” 

* « Know, then, thou misbelieving mortal, that my good friend and 
brother, Louis of France, sent me private information throngh no less 
a person than his famous barber, Oliver le Diable, that Campo-basso 
had for a certain sum offered to put my person into his hands, alive or 
dead.—You start ?” 

‘ “I do indeed—tecollecting your highness’s practice of riding out 
lightly armed, and with a very small attendance, to reconnoitre the 
ground and visit the out-posts, and therefore how easily such a 
treacherous device might be carried into execution.” 

« « Pshaw!” answered the duke.”—“ Thou seest the danger as if it 
were real, whereas nothing can be more certain than that, if my cousin 
of France had ever received such an offer, he would have been the last 

rson to have put me on my guard against the attempt. No—he 
some the value I set on Campo-basso’s services, and forged the accu- 
sation to deprive me of them.” 
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* “ And yet, my lord,” replied the English earl, “ your highness, by 
my counsel, will not unnecessarily or impatiently fling aside your 
armour of proof, or ride without the escort of some score of your trusty 
Walloons.” 

«“ Tush, man, thou would’st make acarbonado of a fever-stirred wretch 
like myself, betwixt the bright iron and the burning sun. But I will 
be cautious though I jest thus—and you, young man, may assure my 
cousin, Margaret of Anjou, that I will consider her affairs as my own. 
And remember, youth, that the secrets of princes are fatal gifts, if he to 
whom they are imparted blaze them abroad ; but if duly treasured up, 
they enrich the bearer. And thou shalt have cause to say so, if thou 
canst bring back with thee from Nancy the deed of resignation, of 
which thy father has spoken—Good night—good night !” 

* He left the apartment.’—vol. iii. pp.73-86. 


It may be supposed that the three great battles, all fought 
within not many months of each other, and which were so 
important in their consequences, afford our author a fine oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his power of rapid narrative. It is 
true that the noble fields of Granson, and Morat, and the 
melancholy rout of Nancy are spiritedly described, and yet 
we prefer the plain and simple story of the chronicles of 
the time. In one point indeed the histories far exceed 
the romances, and that too in a point of interest: we mean 
the treachery of Campo-basso, and the subsequent melan- 
choly death in battle of the duke himself, and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with his supposed assassination, and the 
difficulty in finding his remains. The story of the Swiss, 
as told in De Barante, who copies almost verbatim the pas- 
sages he selects from the chroniclers, is not much longer than 
Sir Walter Scott’s, while it is certainly clearer, and, what is 
more, throws a deeper and holier interest upon the motives and 
characters of the sterling leaders of the valiant Swiss. A man 
cannot do every thing in three volumes; but we should have 
been glad to have had this part of the story placed in bolder 
relief. As we are finding fault, we may add to the small 
catalogue of errors, that, in Sir Walter Scott’s narrative of the 
movements of the two armies, there is an indistinctness which 
is not warranted by his original. When Napoleon,* on his 
return from his great Italian campaign, visited the field of 
Morat, he very justly censured the duke’s want of generalship, 
and pointed out his error. It is much easier to salueihiad his 
remark from the narrative of De Barante, than the description 
of Sir Walter Scott. But these are small matters, and will not 
essentially detract from the praise which, on the whole, we feel 
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happy in bestowing on Sir Walter’s last effort. We can easil 
select our passages for laudation and blame, yet who but himse f 
could paint, as he has done, the beautiful scenery of Switzer- 
iand, or describe with like felicity the court and character of the 
amiable but eccentric bon roi René. Had we not said and quoted 
enough of a work that will soon be in every body’s hands, we 
should undoubtedly have pleased ourselves with a transcription 
of some of the passages relative to this prince, and his happy 
kingdom of Provence, which we are disposed to place among 
Sir Walter's most felicitous sketches of the kind. 





Arr. XV.—A Prospectus of the Quipola, or an Explanation of the 
Quipoes, now open for Public Opinion. London. Printed by J. 
Phair, 69 Great Peter Street, Westminster. 1827. 64to. pp. 18. 


‘ MPHE Quipos, or knots on cords of different colours, which are cele- 

‘ brated by authors fond of the marvellous, as if they had been 
‘regular annals of the [Peruvian] empire, imperfectly supplied the 
‘ place of writing. According to the obscure description of them by 
* Acosta, which Garcilasso de la Vega has adopted with little variation 
‘and no improvement, the quipos seem to have been a device for ren- 
‘dering calculation more expeditious and accurate. By the various 
‘colours different objects were denoted, and by each knot a distinct 
‘number. ‘Thus an account was taken, and akind of register kept, of 
‘ the inhabitants in each province, or of the several productions col- 
‘lected there for public use. Butas by these knots, however varied or 
‘ combined, no moral or abstract idea, no operation or quality of the 
‘ mind could be represented, they contributed little towards preserving 
‘the memory of ancient events and institutions. By the Mexican 
‘ paintings and symbols, rude as they were, more knowledge of remote 
‘ transactions seems to have been conveyed, than the Peruvians could 
‘ derive from their boasted quipos. Had the latter been even of more 
‘extensive use, and better adapted to supply the place of written 
‘ records, they perished so generally, together with other monuments of 
‘ Peruvian ingenuity, in the wreck occasioned by the Spanish conquest, 
‘ and the civil wars subsequent to it, that no accession of light or know- 
‘ledge comes from them.’—Robertson’s History of America.—Book vii. 


It is difficult to say how a writer of ordinary caution can have 
fallen into a statement so much at variance with the authorities 
from which it professes to be derived. It is clear from the 
accounts of the original historians, that the quipos were not 
only ‘ adapted to supply the place of written records, but that 
they were records. Since the subject involves a reference to 
transactions of singular curiosity, as being without parallel in 
any other gine of the history of mankind, occasion will be 
taken by the appearance of what professes to be a genuine set 
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of Peruvian quipos, to bring forward the proofs. What may be 
the authenticity of the specimen produced, or the value of the 
matter it professes to record, is a separate question. Even if it 
is nothing, it does not remove the interest that attaches to the 
contemplation of a new exertion of human intellect, in remote 
regions and an unknown age. If Cadmus is in Elysium, the 
inventor of knot-writing must have some place of honour in the 
land of souls; and if spirits in that dreamy country are capable 
of satisfaction from what passes in this grosser world, some 
feather-cinctured sage may be rejoicing in the chain of accidents 
which at this distant period brings his creations once more before 
the thoughts of living men. 

First hear Acosta, in the quaint dress bestowed on him by 
Purchas. ee, e 





‘ Besides this diligence [in observing Traditions], they supplied the 
want of Letters and Writings, partly by painting, as those of Mezico 
(although they of Peru were very grosse and blockish), and partly, 
and most commonly by Quippos. These Quippos are Memorials or 
Registers, made of Bowes [hechos de ramales], in the which there are 
diuers knots and colours, which doe signifie diuers things, and it is 
strange to see what they haue expressed and represented by this 
* meanes : for their Quippos serue them insteed of Bookes of Histories, 

of Lawes, Ceremonies, and accounts of their affaires. There were offi- 
cers appointed to keep these Quippos, the which at this day they call 
Quipocamayos, the which were bound to giue an account of euery thing, 
as Notaries and Registers doe heere. ‘Therefore they fully beleeued 
them in all things, for according to the varietie of businesse, as 
Warres, Policies, Tributes, Ceremonies, and Lands, there were sundry 
Quippos or branches [ramales], in euery one of the which there were 
so many knots little and great, and strings tyed vnto them, some Red, 
some Greene, some Blue, some White, and finally, such diuersitie, 
that euen as wee deriue an infinite number of words from the foure 
and twentie Letters, applying them in diuers sorts, so doe they draw 
innumerable words from their knots, and diuersitie of colours.’— 
Purchas his Pilgrimes. Part III, p.1053. Translated from Historia 
: Natural y Moral de las Indias. Porel Padre Ioseph de Acosta. A.D. 

1608. L.6. p. 410. 


This is neither an obscure description, nor a description of a 
device for rendering calculation more expeditious and accurate. 
Next listen to the ‘ Ynca Garcilasso dela Vega, Captain in the 
service of his Majesty, &c. ;’ whose account, as containing a 
report of the most extraordinary act of diplomacy ever commit- 
ted by any of Heaven’s creatures, is worth presenting in the 
original words. It is, however, but fair to add, that the Ynca 
Garcilasso frequently contradicts the current of his own history, 
by what he is pleased to deliver as his formal summary; and 
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he does so in the present instance. But the truth ought to 
have been sifted by further examination.* 





* When Hernando Pizarro and Hernando de Soto had the first audience 


of the Inca, 


Con la gente y cortesanos 
que en la sala acompanauan 
al Inca, estauan dos conta- 
dores ¢ historiadores que 
asentaron en sus historias 
anales por sus iiudos, seiiales, 

cifras, como mejor pu- 
dieron, la embaxada de Her- 
nando de Soto (aunque mal 
declarada) y la respuesta del 
Inca.— Historia General del 
Peru, escrita por el Ynea 
Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Capitan de su magestad, &c. 
Cordoua. 1617. Parte U1. 
C. 20. 


‘With the people and courtiers that accom- 
panied the Inca in the hall of audience, were two 
story-tellers or historiographers, who set down 
in their historical annals by means of their knots, 
marks, and cyphers, in the best way they were 
able, the contents of the embassy of Hernando de 
Soto (although badly delivered by the interpre- 
ter), and the answer of the Inca.’ 


This embassy was in due time followed by another ; which introduces a 
new character into the scene. 


Entonces llegé al Inca un 
religioso Dominico llamado 
Fray Vicente de Valuerde, 
con vna cruz en la mano 4 
hablarle de parte del Em- 
perador, 

El Inca se admiré grande- 
mente de ver la forma del 
frayle Dominico, de la barua 
y corona rayda, como la 
traen los religiosos, y del 
habito largo, y de la cruz de 
Palma; que en las manos 
lleuaua y vn libro, que era 
la suma de Siluestre, otros 
dizen que era el Breuiario, 
otros que la Biulia; tome 
cada vno lo que mas le agra- 
dare. El Rey, para saber 
como auia de tratar aquel 
hombre, preguntdé 4 vno de 
tres Indios —— les, que 
por su mandado, los quatro 
dias antes, auian hecho dar 
todo lo necesario 4 los Espa- 
noles, y le dixo, este Espa- 
nol de que calidad y con- 
dicion es? por ventura es 
superior 4 los demas, 6 in- 
ferior 4 ellos, 6 es ygual con 
todos? EI Indio respondio, 
no pude saber otra cosa, 
Inca, mas de = palat es 
capitan, y guia de bra, 
(quiso dear predicador) y 


‘Then there advanced to the Inca a Dominican 
monk, named Friar Vicente de Valverde, with a 
cross in his hand, to address him on the part of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth.’ 


‘The Inca marvelled much to see the figure of 
the Dominican friar, with his beard and shaven 
crown, as monks have, and his long dress and 
cross of palm-tree that he carried in his hands, and 
a book which was the Summary of St. Silvester, or 
as some say the Breviary, and others the Bible, 
so that every body may chuse which he likes 
best. The king, to know how he was to behave to 
such a person, asked one of the three principal 
Indians who by his command had four days before 
directed the furnishing the Spaniards with all that 
was necessary for them, and said to him, ““ What 
“ondition is this Spaniard of ? May he chance to 
be the superior of those others, or their inferior, 
or are they all alike?” The Indian replied, “I 
can tell no more, Inca, than that he is a great offi- 
cer, and Director of Talk (he meant to say 
Preacher), and the minister of the supreme God 
Pachacamac, and his messenger ; the rest are not 
like him.” Then the Father Friar Vicente advanced, 
and after making a reverence aud act of humiliation 
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‘It is. undeniably very pleasant to be certain. It would be 
desirable to have no /acunae in the evidence, and to possess a 





ministro de] Dios supremo 
Pachacamac, y mensajero 
suyo: los demas no son 
como el. Entonces llegé el 
Padre fray Vicente, y auien- 
dole hecho reuerencia, y ve- 
neracion conforme al vso de 
los religiosos ; y con licencia 
del Rey le hizo la oracion 
siguiente. 

Conviene que sepas famo- 
sissimo y erosissimo rey 
como es necessario, que 4 
vuestra alteza, y 4 todos 
vuestros vassallos se les en- 
sene, no solamente la ver- 
dadera Fé Catholica; mas 
tambien que oygas y creas 
las que se siguen, 

Primeramente que Dios 
trinoe y vno crid el Cielo y 
la tierra, y todas las cosas 
que ay en el mundo. El 
qual da los premios dela vida 
eterna 4 los buenos, y castiga 
& los malos con pena per- 
petua. Este Dios al prin- 
cipio del mundo crié al hom- 
bre del poluo dela tierra, y 
le did espiritu-de vida, que 
nosotros Ilamamos anima; 
la qual hizo Dios 4 su ima- 
gen y semejanga. Por lo 
qual todo hombre consta de 
cuerpo y anima racional. 

Deste primer hombre 
aquien Dios llamé Adan, 
descendemos todos los hom- 
bres que ay en el mundo, y 
del tomamos el principio y 
origen de nuestra natu- 
raleza. Este hombre Adan 
pecé quebrantando el mar- 
damiento desu criador, y en 
el pecaron todos los hombres 
= hasta oy han nacido, y 
‘os que naceran hasta la fin 
del mundo: ningun hombre 
ni muger ay libre desta 
manchaj ni lo abra, sacando 
4 nuestro senor Iesu Christo. 
El qual siendo hijo de Dios 
v ero, descendio delos 
cielos, y nascio de la Virgen 
Maria, para redimir y librar 
de la sujecion del pecado 


conformably to the usage of the monks, with per- 
mission from the king he made the following 
oration.’ 


“It is fit you should know, most famous and 
most powerful king, how needful it is that Your 
Highness and all your subjects should not only be 
taught the true Catholic faith, but also hear and 
believe the things which follow.” 


“First that God, trine and one, created the 
heaven and the earth, and alt the things that are 
in the world. Who moreover gives the rewards 
of eternal life to the good, and chastises the wicked 
with perpetual punishment. This God at the 
beginning of the world created man of the dust of 
the earth, and gave him a spirit of life, which we 
call soul; the which, God made after his own 
image and likeness. From whence it follows that 
every man consists of body and rational soul.” 


“ From this first man whom God called Adam, 
we all of us descend who are in the world, and take 
from him the principle and origin of our nature. 
This man Adam sinned by breaking the command- 
ment of his creator, and in him sinned all the men 
who have been born to this day, and those who 
shall be born to the end of the world ; ‘there is 
neither man nor woman free from this stain, nor 
ever will be, saving our Lord Jesus Christ. Who 
being truly son of God, came down from the 
heavens, and was born of the Virgin Mary, to 
redeem and free from ‘subjection to sin the whole 
human race, and at last died for our salvation ona 
cross of wood like what I hoid in my hands ; which 


é is the reason that we who are Christians adore 
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set of Quipds authenticated: by the mark of the Peruvian who 





composed. them, and witnessed by.a number of respectable 


todo el genero humano, 
finalmente murio ‘por nues- 
tra salud en vna Cruz, de 
palo semejante 4 esta, que 
ame en manos; por lo 
qual los que somos Chris- 
tianos la adoramos y reue- 
renciamos, 

Este Iesu Christo por su 
propria virtud - rescuscité de 
entre los muertos, y 4 los 

udrenta” dia§*sitbio” 4° los 


aoe esté assentado 4 la: 


de Dios Padre todo 
fodéréso. Dexé en la tierra 
4 sus Apostoles, y 4 los su- 
cessores dellos, para que con 
palabras y amonestaciones, 
y otros caminos muy santos 
atraxessen 4 los hombres al 
aofioscimiento y culto; de 
aes y 4 la guarda de su 
e 


“Quiso tambien, que san 
Pedro su Apostol fuesse 
principe, assi delos demas 
Apbstoles y de los suces- 
ge sce os de todos 

: as istianos ; 
Viéahior de Dids ; we 
deésries ‘de el, todos los 
Pontifices Romanos suces- 
sores de san Pedro (4 los 
quales los Christianos llama- 
mos Papas) tuuiessen la 
misma suprema autoridad 
que Dios le did. Los quales 
todos entonces, y aora, y 


siempre tuuieron y tienen. 


cuydado de exercitarse con 
mucha santidad en predicar, 
y ensenar 4 los hombres la 
palabra de Dios. 

Por tanto el Papa Romano 
Pontifice, que oy viue en 
la tierra, entendiendo que 
todas las gentes y naciones 
dgstos reynos, dexando 4 vn 

ios verdadero hazedor de 
todos “ellos, adoran torpisi- 
mamente'los Idolos, y seme. 
jancas del demonio: Que. 
riendo traerlas al verdadero 
conoscimiento de Dios ; con- 
cedio la conquista destas 
partes 4 Carlos quinto Em. 

rador de los Romanos, 
ey poderosissimo de las 





and reverence it.” 


“This Jesus Christ by his own proper power 
rose again from the dead, and after forty days 
went up into the heavens, and is now sitting at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty. And he 
left in the earth his~ Apostles, and the successors 
of the same, that with words and admonitions and 
other most holy methods they should bring man- 
kind to the knowledge and worship of God, and to 
the observation of his law.” 


‘*He moreover thought fit that St. Peter his 
Apostle should be chief both of the rest of the 
Apostles and their successors and of all other 
Christians, and the vicar of God; and that after 
him all the Roman Pontiffs successors of St. Peter 
(whom we Christians call Popes) should have the 
same supreme authority which God gave to him. 
The which aad all of them, then, now, and ever, 
have applied and do apply to the exercising of 
themselves with-all holiness in preaching and 
teaching to mankind the word of God.” 


lhe ¢ 


“ Wherefore the Pope or Roman Pontiff at this 
present living upon earth, hearing that all the 
peoples and nations of these kingdoms, forsaking 
the worship of a true God the maker of them all, 
do most stupidly adore idols and likenesses of the 
devil,—and desiring to bring them to the true 
knowledge of God,—did make over the conquest 
of these countries to Charles the Fifth, Emperor 
of the Romans, most powerful Sovereign of the two 
Spains, and Monarch of all the earth, with intent, 
that after having subjected these peoples, and their 
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housekéepers his ‘contemporaries. But as there is no hope of 
this at present, it remains only to examine such specimens 





Espanas, y Monarca de toda 
la tierra: para que auiendo 
sujetado estas gentes, y 4 
sus Reyes y senores, y aui- 
endo echado de entre ellos 
los rebeldes y pertinazes, 
reyne el solo y rixa y 
uierne estas naciones, y 
trayga al conoscimiento 

de Dios, y 4 la obediencia 
de la Yglesia. Nuestro 
poderosissimo Rey aunque 
estaua muy bien ocupado, 6 
impedido en e] gouierno de 
sus grandes Reynos y pro- 
uinelas; itio la conces- 
sion del Papa, yno la rehiusd 
por la salud de estas gentes, 
y embi¢ sus capitanes_y sol- 
dados 4 1a execucion della, 
como lo hizo para conquis- 
tar las re Islas, y las 
tierras de Mexico sus vezi- 
nas: y auiendo las sujetado 
con sus armas y potencia las 
han reduzido a la verdadera 
religion de Iesu Christo : 
porque esse mismo Dies 
dixo, que los compeliessen 4 


entrar. 
Por lo qual el Em- 
Carlos Quinto eligio 
r su’lugar teniente y em- 
lor 4 don Francisco 
Pisarro (que esté aqui) para 
que tambien estos reynos de 
vuestra Alteza reciban el 
mismo beneficio, y para as- 
sentar, co . 
ca de perpetua amistad entre 
su tad y vuestra al- 
teza: de manera que vues- 
tra Alteza y todo su reyno 
le sea tributario, este es, 
que do tributo al Em- 
fador seas su subdito y de 
todo punto le entregues el 


reyno, y renuncies la ad- , 


ministracion y gouierno del, 
assi como lo han hecho otros 
Reyes, y senores. Esto es 
lo primero, lo segundo es, 
que hecha esta paz y amis- 


tad, y auiendote sujetado de 
lo 6 por fuera, has de 
dar verdadera obediencia al 


‘ 


ion y alien. - 


kings and lords, and driven from among them the 
rebellious and obstinate, he do reign sole, and rule 
and govern the said nations, and bring them to 
the knowledge of God and the ebedience of the 
Church. And our most powerful king, albeit 
much occupied and engaged in the government of 
his extensive kingdoms and provinces, has allowed 
the concession of the Pope, and for the sake of the 
salvation of the said nations has been unwilling to 
decline it; and has sent his captains and soldiers 
for the execution of the same, as he did for the 
conquest of the great Islands, and the countries of 
Mexico'their neighbours, which, being subjected 
by their arms and power, they have reduced to 
the true religion of Jesus Christ ; for as much as 
the same God hath said, that they should ‘ com- 
pel them to come in.” 


“ Whereupon the great Emperor Charles the 
Fifth has chosen for his Lieutenant and Ambas- 
sador Don Francisco Pizarro here present, with 
intent that as well these xingdoms of Your High- 
ness should receive the same benefit, as to conclude 
a confederation and alliance of perpetual amity 
between His Majesty and Your Highness ; in such 
sort that Your Highness and all your kingdom 
shall be tributary to him, to wit, that paying a 
tribute to.the Emperor you shall be his subject, 
and shall in all and every point make over to him 
the kingdom, and renounce the administration and 
government thereof, as has been done by other 
Kings and Sovereigns. And thereafter, Secondly, 


. That after making such peace and amity, and after 


having submitted yourself either by voluntary 
consent or through the force of arms, you are to 
pay true obedience to the Pope the First Pontif, 
and receive and believe the faith of Jesus Christ 
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as happen to beoffered. It would be unwise to reject what may 
be known partially, because it cannot at present be known 
entirely, or to decline the ehance of an augmentation of know- 


ledge, because it cannot be deprived of liability to error. 





Papa Sumo pontifice, y re- 
cobir y creer la I'é de Iesu 
Christo nuestro Dios, y 
menes y echar de ti 
totalmente la abominable 
supersticion de los idolos, 
que el mismo hecho te dira 
quati santa es nuestra ley, z 
quan falsa la tuya, y- que 
inventé el Diablo. Todo lo 
qual o Rey si me crees deues 
otorgar de buena gana, 
porque 4 ti y 4 todos los 
tuyos conuiene muy mucho: 
y si lo negares sabete que 
seras apremiado con guerra 
4 fuego y 4 sangre, y todos 
tus idolos seran derribados 
por tierra y te constrinire- 
mos con la espada 4 que, 
dexando tu falsa religion, 
que quieras que no quieras, 
recibas nuestra Fé catholica, 

pagues tributo 4 nuestro 
Tenpereder, entregandole el 
Reyno. Si procurares por- 
fiar lo, y resistir con animo 
obstinado, tendras por muy 
cierto permitira Dios, que 
como antiguamente Pha- 
raon, y todo su exercito 
recio en el mar bermejo; 
assi tu y todos tus Yndios 
seais destruidos por nuestras 
armas. 


This oration was —~ 


the Spanish author calls 


our God, and contemn and put away from you 
altogether the abominable superstition of idols, the 
doing of which shall be a voucher to you, how holy 
is our law, and how false your own, and that it was 
invented of the Devil. All of which, O King, if 
you will take my word, you ought to concede with 
a willing mind, for as much as it is greatly for the 
advantage of you and all who belong to you. And 
if you refuse it, know that you shall be repaid with 
war, with fire, and sword, and all your idols shall 
be thrown to the ground, and we will constrain 
you by the sword to leave your folse religion 
whether you will or no, and receive our Catholic 
faith, and pay tribute to our Emperor, and make 
over to him the kingdom. And if you attempt to 
oppose him, and to resist with an obstinate spirit, 
hold for certain that God will permit, that as of 
old time Pharaoh and all his host perished in the 
Red Sea, so you and all your Indians shall perish 
by our arms.” 


eted to king Atahuallpa by an Indian, whom 
helipe and sometimes Philipillo (which is a con- 


temptuous familiarity like Johnny for John), a native of the island of Puna, 
who had been born a slave among the Spaniards, and spoke no language 


at all except a dialect of Indian ‘like the wood negroes’ 


[como los 





negros bocales}, and though baptized, had no knowledge of the Christian 
religion, ‘not so much as to know who Christ was, or be acquainted 
with the Apostles creed.’ The difficulties into which this interpreter fell, 
are worth recording in the words of the author. 

Tal y tan auentajado fue  “ Such and of so much luck was the first inter. 
¢. Fates > “ped preter Peru had. And touching his interpretation, 
su interpretacion es de saber it is to be stated, that he made it badly and quite 
que la hizo mala y de con- beside the mark ; not that he intended to do so out 

of malice, but because he did not understand what 


trario sentido; no porque lo 
quisiesse hazer maliciosa- : é vibe 
he was interpreting, but spoke it like a parrot,— 


mente sino porque no en- 


. 
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Wherever there is uncertainty, there is the possibility of being 
wrong ; yet the greatest part of human prudence is exerted in 
judging of what is neither certain, nor reducible to inviolable 


rules. 





tendia lo que interpretaua y 
que lo dezia como vn papa- 
gayo: y por dezir Dios 
trino y uno dixo, Dios tres 

uno son quatro, sumando 
os numeros por darse 4 en- 
tender. Consta esto por la 
tradicion de los Quipus, que 
son los nudos anales de Cas- 


samarca, donde el 
hecho, y no pudo Einlo de 


otra manera porque para de- 
clarar muchas as oe la 
mn ristiana, no a 
jee ni manera de ‘fue 
en aquel lenguage del Peru, 
como dezir Trinidad, trino 


y uno, Spiritu 
Sancto, Fé, gracia, Yglesia, 
Sacramentos, y otras pala- 
bras semejantes, porque to- 
talmente las inoran aquellos 
gentiles, como palabras que 
no tuuieron en su lenguage, 
ni oy las tienen. 

—es assi que el Yndio 
Phelipe dixo otras muchas 
eosas semejantes 4 la pas- 
sada: que de la generacion 
de Adan did 4 entender, que 
huuo tiempo en que es- 
tuuieron juntos os los 
hombres del mundo nascidos 
y por nascer, y dixo que 

amontonaron sus pe- 
cados en Adan, por dezir 
ue todos pecaron en 
kan nascidos y por nascer, 
y de la diuinidad de 
Christo nuestro senor, no 
no dixo nada, mas de que 
fue un varon que 
—_ pes ——— y de 
a virginidad, limpieza, y 
santidad de Baw 9 Senora 
la Virgen Maria dixo mucho 
menos. 


and instead of saying ‘ God trine and one* le said, 
* Three Gods and one are four,’ adding the numbers 
together by way of making himself understood. 
This is ascertained by the testimony of the Qui- 
pus, which are the knots containing the history of 
Casamarca, where the fact took place; and he 
could not say it in any other manner, because to 
express many things in the Christian religion, 
there are neither words nor ways in that language 
of Peru,—as for instance Trinity, Trine and One, 
Person, Holy Spirit, Faith, Grace, Church, Sacra- 
ments, and other words of the like kind, in as 
much as those gentiles are entirely ignorant of 
them, as being words which they never had in 
their language, and have not to this day.” 


* In the same manner it was, that the Indian 
Philip said many other things like to the preceding. 
For instance, concerning the generation of Adam 
he gave it to be understood, that there was a time 
when all the men in the world, born and to be 
born, were assembled in one place; and then, he 
said, they all heaped up their sins upon Adam, 
instead of saying that all the men born and to be 
born sinned in Adam. And of the divinity of 
Christ our Lord, all he said was, that he wasa tall 
man who died for the rest; and of the virginity, 
purity, and sanctity of our Lady the Virgin Mary, 
he said less still.” 


The answer of king Atahuallpa is given with the same simplicity as the 


rest. 

El Rey Atahuallpaauiendo 
oydo lo vitimo de la 
oracion, que era 


‘When King Atahuallpa had heard the conclu. 
sion of the oration, which was that he was to 
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The account given of the mode in which the specimens in 
question were brought into their present situation, though ex- 


traordinary, is not impossible. 


There is nothing in it that 





sus reynos de grado 6 por 
fuerga, y quedar por tribu- 
tario, y que lo mandaua el 
Papa, y que el Emperador 
lo queria: y las amenacas 
que le_hizieron con 

armas 4 fuego y 4 sangre, y 
‘la destruycion que fo ely 
por los suyos auia de venir 
como la de Pharaon, y de 
todo su exercito, se entris- 
tecio, imaginando que aquel- 
los aquien el y sus Indios 
lamauan Viragochas, crey- 
endo que eran dioses, se le 
convertian y hazian ene- 
migos mortales, pidiendole 
cosas tan asperas; y did un 
gemido con esta voz Atac, 
que quiere dezir ay dolor, y 
con esta interjection did 4 
entender la gran pena que 
auia sentido de auer oydo 
la vitima parte del razona- 
miento, y templando su 
passion respondio lo si- 

iente : 

Gran contento fuera para 
mi, que ya que me ne- 
gauedes todas las otras cosas 
que & vuestros mensajeros 
pedi, 4 lo menos me conce- 
dierades sola una, t= que 
dierades lugar 4 hablarme 
por interprete mas sabio 
esperimentado, y mas fiel, 
porque la vrbanidad y vida 
.politica de los hombres mas 
ayna se sabe, y aprende por 
la~ habla que no por las 
mismas costumbres: que 
aunque seays dotado de muy 
— virtudes, _ me las 

rays por palabras, no 
podré ee ia vista y espe- 
riencia entenderlas con faci- 
lidad, y si esta necesidad ay 
entre todas las gentes y na- 
ciones mucho mayor la deue 
dé auer entre los que son de 
tan alejadas regiones como 
nosotros; por lo qual, si 
estos tales, si quieren tratar 
y hablar por mensajeros, ¢ 
interpretes inozantes dela 





renounce his kingdoms by consent or force, and 
remain a tributary, and that the Pope ordered it 
and the Emperor desired it, and the threats they 
made against him with weapons of fire and blood, 
and the destruction which was to come on him and 
his, like that of Pharaoh and all his host,—he be- 
came sorrowful, imagining that what he and his 
Indians called Viracochas and believed were gods, 
had turned against him and become his mortal 
enemies, from making such ruthless demands. 
And he gave a groan and uttered the word ‘ Atac,’ 
which means ‘ Woe’s me ;’ and by this interjection 
he gave to be understood the great pain he had felt 
at hearing the concluding part of the discourse ; 
and retraining his feelings he answered as follows, 


“Tt would have been a great satisfaction to me, 
if after denying me every thing else I requested 
of your messengers, you would at least have 
granted me one thing, which was, that you would 
have contrived to speak to me through a wiser 
and more skilful interpreter, and more faithful. 
Because the intelligence and political habits of a man 
are more easily known and discovered by his 
language, than even by his manners in general. 
And though you may be gifted with very great 
virtues,—if you do not explain them to me by 
words, I shall never be able by mere sight and 
experiment to comprehend them with readiness ; 
and if this necessity exists among all people and 
nations, much more must it take place between 


_those who are of such remote parts of the world as 


we are. From which it is clear, that if such as 
they are, undertake to treat and converse with each 
other by means of messengers or interpreters who 
neither know one language nor the other, it will 
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may not very well have been; which is more than can bé said of 
many accounts, that pass currently for veritable history. : 
A ship-carpenter named Alexander Strong, in the employ- 





vna lengua z, dela otra, seré 
tanto como hablarse por bes- 
tias domesticas, digo esto, 
varon de Dios, porque no 
dexo de entender que ~ ac 
fica otra cosa las palabras 
que has hablado que lo que 
este faraute me ha dicho: 
porque el mismo negocio lo 
requiere, porque auiendo de 
tratar de paz y amistad, y 
de hermandad perpetua, y 
aun de parentesco como me 
dixeron los otros mensageros 
que fueron 4 hablarme, suena 
aora en contrario todo lo 
que este Indio me ha dicho, 
que nos amenazas con guerra 
y muerte 4 fuego y 4 sangre, 
y con destierro y destruycion 
de los Incas, y de su paren- 
tela, y que por fuerga 6 de 
grado he de renunciar mi 
reyno, y hazerme vassallo 
tributario de otro. De lo 
qual colixo wna de dos, 6 
que vuestro Principe y todos 
vosotros soys tiranos que 
andays destruyendo el mun- 
do, quitando Reynos agenos, 
matando y robando 4 los que 
no os han hecho injuria, ni 
os deuen nada; 6 que soys 
ministros de Dios 4 quien 
nosotros llamamos_ Pacha- 
camac, que os ha elegido 
para 1, y destruycion 
nuestra. si es assi, mis 
vassallos y yo nos ofrecemos 
4 la muerte, y 4 todo lo que 
de nosotros quisieredes ha- 
zer, no por temor que ten- 
gamos de vuestras armas 
amenazas, sino por cumplir 
lo que mi padre Huaynaca- 
¢ dexé mandado 4 la hora 
e su muerte, que siruiesse- 
mos, honrasemos vna 
gente barbuda como voso- 
tros, que auia de venir des- 
pues de‘sus dias; dela qual 
tuuo noticia anos antes, que 
andauan por la costa de su 
imperio, dixonos que auian 
de ser hombres-de mejor ley, 


be all the same as trying to speak to one other by 
some kind of domestic brute animals. I say this, 
O man of God, because I cannot-fail to: be aware 
that there must be a difference between the mean- 
ing of the words which you have spoken, and what 
this interpreter hastold tome. For the subject itself 
points out, that having to treat of peace and amity, 
and perpetual brotherhood, and even of relationship 
as I was told by the other messengers that came 
to speak to me, all that this Indian has said to me 
sounds now directly the contrary, about your. 
threatening us with war and death by fire and 
sword, and the banishment and destruction of the 
Incas and their families, and that by force or 
consent I am to renounce my kingdom and make 
myself a tributary subject to somebody else. From 
which I gather one of two things ; either that your 
Prince and all of you.are tyrants that go about 
destroying the world, killing and robbing those 
who never did you any harm, nor owe you any 
thing; or else that you are the ministers of the 
god that we call Pachacamac, who has chosen you 
for our punishment and destruction. And if it is 
the last, then my subjects and myself offer our- 
selves to death, and to any thing you may please 
to do with us; not through any fear we have of 
your arms and threats, but to fulfil what my father 
Huaynacapac left in charge at the hour of his 
death, that we should serve and honour a bearded 
nation like you, which was to come after his days, 
of whom he had information many years before, 
when they were on their passage by the coast of 
his empire ; and told us that they were to be men 
of a better law, better customs, more wise and 
more courageous than ourselves. For which reason, 
in compliance with the decree and last will of my 
father, we have named you Viracochas; meaning 
that you are the messengers of the great god 
Viracocha, whose will and just indignation no 
arms or power can resist, but who still ‘has‘com- 
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ment of Messrs. Bennett and Hunt of Wapping, declares that 


in June . 1823 yt pepe the Quipos a 


from the mate 


box in question 


a merchant-brig, who was named Robert 





mejores costumbres, mas 
sabios, mas valerosos que 
nosotros. Por lo qual cum- 
pliendo el decreto y testa- 
mento de mi padre, os aue~- 
mos llamado Viracochas, 
entendiendo que soys men- 
sajeros del gran Dios Vira- 
cocha cuya voluntad y justa 
indignacion armas y poten- 
cia no se pueda resistir: 
pero tambien tiene piedad y 
misericordia. Por tanto 
deueys hazer como mensa- 
jeros y ministros diuinos, y 
no permitir que passe ade- 
lante las muertes, robos y 
crueldades, que en ‘Tumpiz 
y su comarca se han hecho. 
Demas desto me ha dicho 
vuestro faraute que me pro- 
— cinco varones senala- 
los, que deuo conocer. El 
primero es el Dios tres y 
vno que son quatro, 4 quien 
lamays criador del vniverso, 
por ventura es el mismo que 
nosotros llamamos Pachaca- 
mac, y Viracocha. El se- 
gundo es el que dizes que es 
de todos los otros 
ombres, en quien todos 
ellos amontonaron sus peca- 
dos. Al tercero lamays 
Iesu Christo, solo el qual no 
eché sus pecados en aquel 
rimer hombre: pere que 
ue muerto. Al quarto 
nombrays Papa. El quinto 
es Carlos aquien sin hazer 
cuenta de los otros, llamays 
poderosissimo y monarca del 
vniuerso, y supremo 4 todos. 
Pues si este Carlos es prin- 
cipe y senor de todo el 
mundo, que necesidad tenia 
de que el Papa le hiziera 
nueua concession y donacion 
para hazerme guerra y vsur- 
par estos Reynos? y si la 
tenia lu el Papa es 


mayor senor que no el, 

mas poderoso rincipe de 
todo el auato?” Tambien 
me admiro que digais que 


passion and mercy. You ought therefore to act 
as messengers and ministers of the divinity, and 
not allow any more of the slaughters, robberies, 
and cruelties, which have been committed in Tum- 
piz and its border 


* Besides this, your interpreter told me, that you 
mention five particular persons whom I ought to 
be acquainted with. The first is God three and 
one which makes four, whom you call creator of 
the universe ; possibly it is the same that we call 
Pachacamac and Viracocha, The second is the 
one who you say is father of all the other men, on 
whom they all heaped up their sins. The third 
you call Jesus Christ, who was the only one that 
did not put his sins upon that first man; because 
he was dead. The fourth you name Pope. The 
fifth is Carlos, whom without reckoning any of the 
rest, you call the most powerful, and monarch of 
the universe, and supreme of all. Now if this 
Carlos is prince and sovereign of all the world, 
what necessity was there for the Pope’s making 
him a fresh concession and donation to make war 
upon me and usurp these kingdoms? And if there 
was, it follows that the Pope is a greater sovereign 
than he, and more powerful, and prince of all the 
world, I do also wonder why you say that I am 
bound to pay tribute to Carlos, and not to the rest ; 
for you give me no reason for the tribute, nor do 
I see why I should be obliged to pay it at all. For 
if by right there was a tribute and service to be 
given, it seems to me that it ought to be given to 
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Baker, for the sum of £10. sterling. He says that Baker was 


endeavouring to — 


of them at the curiosity-shops ; and that 


he (Strong) was induced to purchase them, from an idea that 





estoy obligado 4 pagar tri- 
buto 4 los y no 4 los 
otros, porque no days nin- 
guna razon para el tributo, 
ni yo me hallo obligado 4 
darlo por ninguna via. 
Porque si de derecho 
huuiesse de dar tributo y 
seruicio paresceme, que se 
auia de aquel Dios que 
dizes ” nos crié 4 todos, y 
4 aquel primer hombre = 
fue palre de todos los 
hombres, y aquel Iesu 
Christo que nunca amon- 
tané sus pecados, _final- 
mente se auian de dar al 
—_ que puede dar y con- 
ler mis reynos y mi per- 
sona 4 aun.” Beis si dizes 
que 4 estos no deuo nada, 
menos deuo 4 Carlos, que 
nunca fue senor destas re- 
= ni las a visto. Y si 
pues de aquella conces- 
sion tiene algun derecho 
mi, fuera justo y 
puesto en razon, me lo de- 
clararades antes de hazerme 
las amenazas econ guerra, 
fuego, ,y muerte; para 
que yo obedesciera la vo- 
luntad del Papa, que no soy 
tan falto de juyzio, que no 
obedezca aquien puede man- 
dar con razon, justicia, y 
derecho. 

Demas desto desseo saber 
de aquel bonissimo varon 
Iesu Christo que nunca 
echd sus dos, que dizes 

ue murio, si murio de en- 
ermedad, 6 4 manos de sus 
enemigos ? Si fue puesto 
entre los dioses antes de su 
muerte, 6 despues della ? 
Tambien desseo saber si te- 
neis por dioses 4 estos cinco 
que me aueys propuesto 
pues los honrays tanto, 
rque si es ansi teneys mas 
ioses que nosotros, que no 
adoramos mas de al Pachaca- 
mac por supremo Dios, y al 
Sol por su inferior, y 4 la 


that God who you say created us all, and to that 
first man who was father of all men, and that Jesus 
Christ who never heaped up his sins, and lastly. 
to the Pope who can give away and grant my 
kingdom and person to other people. But if you 
say that I owe nothing to these, still less do I owe 
any thing to Carlos, who never was sovereign of 
these countries, nor ever saw them. And ifthrough 
this concession of the Pope’s he puts forwards any 
claim over me, it would be but just and reasonable 
that you should tell me of it, before you make me 
these threats of war, fire, blood, and death ; that I 
might yield obedience to the wish of the Pope, 
because I am not so void of sense as not to obey 
any person who makes a demand with reason, 
justice, and right.” 


“ Besides this, I want to know about that very 
good man Jesus Christ, who never put his sins 
with the others, and who you say died ;—whether 
he died of sickness, or by the hands of his enemies ? 
and whether he was placed among the gods before 
his death or after? I also wish to know whether you 
count as gods those five that you have mentioned 
to me; since you honour them somuch. Because 
if you do, you have more gods than we have, who 
worship nomore than Pachacamac for supreme god, 
and the sun for his under god, and the moon for his 
sister and wife. For the whole of which I should 
be exceedingly delighted, if you would give me to 
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= contained something extraordinary, and that he might obtain 
reputation and profit by explaining them. That the account 
ones by Baker was, that the box and its contents were disco - 





Luna-por hermana y m 
suya. rer todo lo ey 
en estremo, que me 
es 4 entender estas 
cosas por otro mejor faraute, 
wl que yo las supiera ‘y 
bedesciera Vuestra vo- 


understand these matters by another better he- 
rald, that I might know them and comply with 
your desire.” 


junta. *—- Historia General © 


del, Peru: escrita por. el 
Yaca Garcilasso de la Vega. 
Cordema \61%—Parte LI. 


cia que el 
Inca tenia de ia torpeza del 
imterprete, tuuo cuydado de 
acom con en su 
respuesta en dos cosas, La 
vna en dezirla 4 pedacos 


pera que el faraute la enten- . 
iera 


mejor y la declarara por 


icha vna 
pase, otra, y assi todas a 
demas hasta la fin. 


otra aduertencia fue b. 
hablé en el language de 
Chinchaysuyu, el qual ~ 
tendia mejor el faraute, 
ser mas comun en aque 
pa, que no el del 
y por esta causa 
pudo | Phelipe entender me- 
jor laintencion y las razones 
del Inca, y declararlas 
aunque barbaramente. Lue- 
que las huuo dicho man- 
4 los contadores que 
son los que —- cargo de 
los nudos que las assentassen 
y pusjessen en su tradicion. . 
A este tiempo los Espa- 
tioles no pudiendo sufrir la 
del razonamiento,; 
salieron. de sus puestos y 
pm con los ‘Indios 
pom - plane con — x 
las muchas, j 
oro creators plata, y pie 
— T _— gente 
roi oyr laembaxada 
Monarca del vniuerso) 
a echada sobre sus per- 
menage; tos Boal 
mmensage ; y 0 es 
stibieron 4 vna torrezilla, 


Gatpijer' vs idelo-eque ll 


‘ 


‘From the trial the Inca had had of the ‘stu. 
pidity of the interpreter, he took care to accom- 
modate‘himself to it im his reply in. two respects. 
The first was, that he spoke it by a little at atime, 
that theinterpreter might understand it better, and 
translate it piece-meal; and when he had spoken 
one part, he spoke the next, and so on to the end. 
And the other precaution was, that he spoke in 
the language of Chinchaysu, yu, which the interpreter 
better understood, as being more, conmion i those 
provinces than that of, Coro 3 ; and for ‘this reason 
Philip could better understand the meaning and 
intentions of the Inca, and interpret them, how- 
ever badly it might be. As soon as he had uttered 
these, the story-tellers, who are the people who have 
charge of the knots, were ordered to set them down, 
and put them in their account, > 

ole ec} Bd 


~ . _ 
"7 * * e-* ¥ % 


‘By this time the Spaniards ‘being unable to 
endure the lengthiness of the discourse, moved 
forward from their posts and closed with the 
Indians to fight with them, and to take from them 
their numerous ornaments of gold and silver and 
precious stones, which, as people who had come to 
hear the embassy of the monarch of the universe, 
they had put upon their persons by way of doing 
more honour to its receipt. Some other Spaniards 
also went up to a tower, to plunder an idol which 
stood there, adorned with many plates of gold-and 
silyer, and precious stones; upon ‘whicli the 
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vered by a native of Lyons, named Rosenberg Vestus, who by 
a succession of accidents had become domiciliated in the family 
of a chief in Chili, of the tribe of Guarcos, who considered 





auia, adornado con muchas 
planchas de oro y plata, PA 
piedras preciosas: con lo 
= se alborotaron los In- 
ios, y leuantaron grandis- 
simo ruydo. El Inca viendo 
lo que _—_- mando 4 los 
suyos 4 grandes vozes, que 
no hiriessen, ni ciuiioden 
4 los Espanoles, aunque 
prendiessen ¢ matassen al 
mismo Rey. Aqui dize 
el padre Blas Valera, que 
como Dios nuestro Senor 
con la presencia de la Reyna 
Esther trocé en manzdum- 
bre el animo enojado del 
Rey Asuero, assi con la 
presencia de la Santa Cruz, 
ue el buen fray Vicente de 
aluerde tenia en las manos, 
trocé el animo ayrado, y 
belicoso del Rey Atahuallpa; 
no solamente en mansedum- 
bre blandura, sino en 
grandissima sumission y hu- 
mildad: pues mandé 4 los 
suyos, = no —— 
aunque to matassen 6 pren- 
diessen.—Id, c. 25. . 


Indians rose in confusion, and raised a prodigious 
noise. The Inca seeing what was going on, 
ordered his people aloud not to strike or hurt the 
Spaniards, even though they seized or killed the 
king himself. And here the Father Blas Valera 
saith, that as God our Lord by the presence of 
Queen Esther changed into mildness the enraged 
spirit of King Ahasuerus, so by the presence of 
the holy cross which the good Friar Vicente de 
Valverde held in his hands, he changed the proud 
and warlike spirit of King Atahuallpa, not only 
into mildness and gentleness, but into the greatest 
submission and humility, even to the ordering his 
people not to fight though the Spaniards should 
kill him or make him prisoner.’ 


_ Garcilasso says, that many false accounts were framed of the transac. 
tion, and forwarded to the Emperor. 


El general Espanol, y sus 
capitanes escriuieron al Em- 
— la relacion, que los 

istoriadores escriuen ; y en 
contrario con grandissimo 
recato, y diligencia prohi- 
bieron entonces, que nadie 
escriuiesse la verdad de lo 
que passé; que es la que 
ta qual sin la 

tradicion de los nudos his- 
toriales de aquella prouin- 
cia Casamarca, la oy 4 
muchos conquistadores que 
se hallaron en aquella jor- 
nada: y El Padre Blas Va- 
lera dize, que’ vno dellos fue 
su Alonso Valera, 
aquien se la oyo contar mu- 
chas vezes. En suma dezi- 
mos, que passaron de cinco 

VOL. XI.—W. R. 


‘The Spanish general and his officers wrote to 
the Emperor the account which is given by his- 
torians ; and on the other hand with the greatest 
care and diligence forbad at the time, that any 
body should write the truth of what had happened, 
—which,; nevertheless, is as has been said, and 
what, besides the testimony of the historical knots of 
this province of Casamarca, I have heard from 
many of the ‘ Conquistadores’, who were present 
at that day’s transactions; and Father Blas 
Valera says, that one of them was his father 
Alonso Valera, whom he has heard tell. it many 
times. On the whole we assert, that there were 
more than five thousand Indians that died on that 
day. Three thousand five hundred of these-were 
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himself as a descendant of the Incas who fled from Peru be- 
fore the Spaniards. That the said Vestus lived many years 
in. the family of the chief, and (as the manner of such 
strangers is) married his daughter. That the chief took great 
delight in teaching his son-in-law the mysteries of the 
Quipos ; and was induced by his proficiency, to leave them 
to him at his death, in preference to his own son. That after 
the death of the old chief, his son began to persecute Mr. 
Vestus ; as has often happened in Chili and elsewhere in like 
cases. Upon which Mr, Vestus mounted a horse, and made 
his way through many perils to Buenos Ayres, carrying the 
Quipos before Tiss on his saddle-bow. That arriving in Buenos 
Ayres in a state bordering on nudity, he sold the box and 
Quipos there to Baker for certain suits of European clothes ; 
turning over to him at the same time all the information in his 
power, by way of enhancing the value of the bargain. Such is 
the story ; for the truth of which Mr. Strong is evidently no 
further answerable, than for having received it from Baker. 
Other circumstances collected from the same kind of darkling 
and traditionary testimony, are, that the writer of the key 





mil Indios los que murieron by the sword, and the rest were useless old men, 
aquel dia. Los tres mil y women, boys, and children; because there had 
quinientos fueron 4 hierro, ’ 

los demas fueron viejos come innumerable people of both sexes and of all 


inutiles, _Mugeres, mucha- ages, to hear and do honour to the embassy of what 


chos, y ninos, porque de ambos 
sexos, y de todas edades they accounted to be gods. Of these there 


hauia venido inumerable perished upwards of fifteen hundred, who were 

gente é on, y 5 yee trampled to death by the numbers and crowding 
embaxada de MO sis 

aiden por dioses. - Des. of their own people, and of the horses.’ . 

tos perecieron mas de mil y 

quinientos, que los ahogé la 

muchedumbre y tropel de su 

propria gente, y la de los 

cauallos.— Id. c. 25. 


This was religion, in the days when its professors had it all to them- 
selves, and philosophy was no where. And this is the condition from 
which philosophy—which means the exercise of the common sense given to 
man antecedently to all religions—has raised the world ; and to which, or 
something of the same kind, men would revert if it was possible for philo- 
sophy to cease to operate. It is goodto know the nature of Quipos; 
but it is good to know something of the other too. And this is not the 
sarcastic account of an adversary ; but comes into the world with the full 
permission of the most Holy Inquisition, and license of the Archbishop of 
Cordova. It would appear that in those days of simplicity, it had not 
entered into the heads of the supporters of the dominant faith, that it could 
possibly be ridiculous. It may suit men to cry out against the application 
of ridicule as a test of religions ;—but see what the religious made of them- 
selves, when nobody had thought of it. 
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was a Spanish missionary or ecclesiastic, who lived, nobody 
can tell when; that the figures of buildings on the box, 
represent the temple of the sun and the temple of the 
moon, as they stood at some time equally unknown; that 
Vestus obtained great favour in the eyes of the old cacique, 
by undertaking to re-gild the box, an operation of which 
something like the vestiges may be traced on one of its sides; 
and that J revived the colours on the knots, after the manner 
of English church-wardens, by painting them with their present 
pigments in imitation of the old. 

hen Mr. Strong got possession of the box, he applied him- 
self to decypher its contents. He knew no Latin— which is 
the language in which the accessible part of the key is written ; 
but he says he purchased a Latin dictionary, and proceeded to 
make out the Latin words—a work in itself of no small diffi- 
culty, in consequence of their being written in a hand which 
does not readily strike the eye as being intended for any cha- 
racter at all,—and to write down their meaning from his dic- 
tionary. He next compared the knots on the Quipos with those 
on the key, and noted down, tant bien que mal, the several roots 
or meanings at which he thus arrived ; and he produces three 
thin folios containing the results of his labours in this direction. 
Finally from the succession of words or ideas thus obtained, he 
has endeavoured—by dint of considerable liberty of paraphrase, 
and, as far as can be judged, with varying success—to elicit a 
continuous meaning or history. 

Of the correctness of his account of his own proceedings, 
there appears no valid reason to doubt. He produces the 
best confirmatory evidence—that of his own studies and 
exercitations. And a very curious instance they present, 
of the intense desire of knowledge implanted in the human 
breast, and the degree in which this desire is participated by 
individuals in the most laborious classes of European society. 
Peter, working as a ship-carpenter in the dock-yard at 
Zaardam, is scarcely a more remarkable object, than a ship- 
carpenter undertaking to teach himself Latin, for the purpose 
of extracting a history of Peru from a cable’s length of cat-gut. 
The individual does not disguise that the hope of profit was 
one part of his incentive; any more than Mr. Brougham or 
Mr. Abernethy disguises his intention of growing rich by his 
profession. But in one case as in the other, the mere hope of 

ain does certainly seem inadequate to the effect produced. 

he love of money makes diligent workmen, careful shop- 

keepers, and every now and then a lord mayor; but it does not 

make ship-carpenters spend laborious hours on such a barren 
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lottery as Knot learning, or give £.10 for a library of small 
cords to begin their studies. 

The Quipos or what purport to be such, consist of seven 
bunches, which may by analogy be called volumes. Each 
volume is composed of a ring, of from three to six inches diame- 
ter in different specimens, formed apparently from the sinew of 
some large animal, but so covered with lacquer and pigments 
as to make it difficult to be certain of the precise substance. 
The ring is in most cases made by tying the two ends of the 
sinew together, and the |g wr mer thus formed may reason- 
ably be supposed to mark the beginning and end of the volume. 
As the mode of tying seems to be in no two cases exactly alike, 
it is possible that some distinction may be intended by this cir- 
cumstance ; and in one or two of the smallest volumes, there is 
an approach to concealing the junction altogether, the place of 
beginning being however indicated by a gap in the strings 
which form the lines. The assertion of the interpreter is, that 
he finds the history to commence with the smallest volume, and 
to proceed in the order of magnitudes to the largest, without 
any division or interruption of the sense at the conclusion of a 
volume. 

From the circumference of each ring proceed from thirty to a 
hundred strings, of what looks like cat-gut, of the thickness of 
the smallest string of a violin; each string being between 
twelve and fifteen inches long, and united at both ends to the 
ring, so as to form what in a ribband would be called a bow. 
These bows extend themselves in a direction nearly perpendicu- 
lar to the plane of the ring, and on one side of it; so as 
to produce a degree of resemblance to a crown or head- 
dress. On each string are from ten to thirty knots, of different 
degrees of complexity, from a simple thorough-put, toa com- 
plication of loops and twists of three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter which might put a trout-fisher in mind of an artificial 
fly. The knots and intervening portions of the string are 
covered with a substance which gives them the appearance of 
having been dipped in sealing-wax ; the colour being for the 
most part green, but in some of the knots yellow, and in others 
red. 

On this construction it is clear, that it is only necessary for the 
reader to know in which direction he is to pursue the succes- 
sion of words and lines, to proceed with as much regularity as 
ina European book. And the assertion of the interpreter is, 
that he finds the way to read is to hold the ring in the left 
hand, with the bows towards the right,—pursuing the knots 
from that end of the bow which is furthest from the centre of 
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the ring, towards the other—and following the bows in the 
direction which leads from the body of the reader, and not 
towards it. 

. What is produced as the key, consists of five strips of 
leather or skin, of from five to eleven inches broad in different 
specimens, and from twelve to forty inches long. The skins 
are covered on both sides, with what might pass for unintelli- 
gible scrawls, but on examination prove to be Latin words, 
written in an antique and very regular hand, with a brownish 
ink without body, like the ink used by the Foulahs and other 
nations of the interior of Africa, which is more like a dye than 
an ink, and is understood to be the juice of a plant. The 
intervals between the lines are occupied by a succession of dots, 
made with the same materials as the colouring of the knots, 
and which are consequently the daubing of Vestus. The vacant 
spaces at the ends of the lines are occupied by figures of war- 
riors, utensils, and animals, done in the manner of silhouettes 
with the same ink as the writing,—and sometimes by unmeaning 
flourishes. At the bottom of one skin is a representation of a 
combat, by ten or twelve warriors on a side, armed with bows 
and hatchets, and some of them bearing banners upon poles. 
The Latin frequently presents the genitive of nouns along with 
the nominative, and the perfect and supine of verbs with the 
infinitive, as pes pedis, spoliare avi atum. Sometimes two or 
more words are given, with the intention, apparently, of explain- 
ing one by the other, as probo faveo ; and, in some instances, there 
are still longer strings of words forming a kind of sentence. But 
in all these cases the words and syllables are joined together as if 
they formed one word ; which considerably increases the diffi- 
culty of deciphering. On the side next the heads of the 
words, the skin is doubled backward, for about the breadth of 
half an inch, and retained in this position by being what semp- 
stresses would call run with a piece of the catgut. From the edge 
formed by this doubling, proceed a row of knots, each placed 
with great accuracy opposite to the beginning of a word; and 
of course the knots on the left hand are those which refer to the 
side of the skin which happens to be uppermost. On most of the 
skins the knots have a turn of the string close to the skin, which 
is intended only to fix the whole in its place, and consequently 
counts for nothing as a symbol ; and from this to the symbolic 
part, there is an interval of about a quarter of an inch. In one 
of the skins, the knots are all painted yellow; and it is evident 
on inspection of the Latin words adjoined, that they are the 
numerals. In another the knots are red ; and from the uncouth- 
ness of the words assigned to them, they may be presumed to 
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be proper names. In the three remaining skins the knots are 
green, and the Latin words assigned to them are composed of all 
the parts of speech not included in the other two classes. The 
knots in the Quipos themselves are coloured according to their 
classes. As far therefore as the leathern key can be trusted to, 
the meaning of the different colours is explained. 

On examining the numerical system of knot-writing, it is 
evident that what algebraists call the local value, is three. For 
example, unus, one, is typified by the simplest of all possible 
knots, or what a sempstress makes on a thread previously to 
taking the first stitch. Duo, two, is expressed by putting the 
end through once more before drawing tight ; as a sempstress 
does when it is desired to increase the magnitude of the knot. 
And tres, three, is expressed by performing the same operation 
an additional time. But qguatuor, four, assumes a new confor- 
mation, for it is expressed by a loop, of the simplest kind, such as 
is made, in nautical language, by taking a bend on the bight of the 
rope; and five is expressed by the same kind of loop, with an 
additional twist in the clinch, or part where the whole is drawn 
tight ; and siz, has another twist still. Sevens another kind of 
loop, which is manifestly different from four, though it would 
probably puzzle a forecastle-man to define the difference in 
words. ight is the same with the addition of another twist in 
the clinch, and nine with another. Ten is no loop at all, buta 
portentous kind of a knot, such as might be made in a cat<o’- 
nine-tails where the object was to kill. Eleven is the same 
with an additional twist in the clinch ; and twelve with another. 
Thirteen is the same kind of knot as éen, only with a —_ 
sprouting out on one side; and fourteen and fifteen distinguis 
themselves by their twists as before. In this manner the sys- 
tem goes on to a hundred—for so far the unknown apocalypst 
has chosen to carry his operations ;—exhibiting a new knot at 
every third numeral, and expressing the two next by additions 
at the clinch. The knots, as may readily be imagined, in time 
grow exceedingly complicated and artificial ; but they invariably 
adhere to the ¢ernary system described. It may occur as not 
impossible, that some such circumstance may have been at the 
bottom of the assertion made with respect to certain American 
nations, that they could count no further than three; though 
this would be as manifestly untrue, as that the Europeans can 
count no further than ten. 

The inditer of the Latin version is evidently a man attached 
to counting by fifties and by hundreds ; for he stops at fifty 
on one side of his skin, and at a hundred on the other. But the 
mode in which the numerals are expressed in Latin, can only 
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be accounted for by supposing him to have had a very limited 
knowledge of the tongue. Up to three-and-thirty he proceeds 
with success in the ordinary way, except that he generally 
omits the ¢ in qguatuor; but for thirty-four he chuses to 
say bis septemdecim ; for thirty-five, unus et bis-septemdecim ; for 
thirty-six bis octodecim; and soon. Sixty-nine is ter tres-et- 
viginti; and seventy is expressed by unus et ter tres-et-viginti. 
Ninety is expressed by ter trinta, which looks like the 
blunder of a Spaniard, accustomed to express thirty by ¢renta. 
That it is not meant for a contraction, is proved by the vacant 
space at the end of the line being filied up by a long flourish ; 
while in the néxt line ¢riginta is written at full length, though 
at the expense of crowding its final letters against the margin. 
The author appears not to have known the Latin for any of the 
tens between thirty and a hundred. A remarkable instance of 
accuracy occurs in one part of his catalogue. The writer has 
omitted ninety-three in his column of words ; and there was there- 
fore nothing to be done but to insert it at the end, after centum a 
hundred. This presents an opportunity of trying the accuracy of 
his knots. For ninety-one, as will be perceived by any person 
who has attended to the system as described, ought to com- 
mence a new triad of knots; ninety-two should be the same, 
with one twist in the clinch; but ninety-four, which, in conse- 
quence of the error, stands next, should be a new kind of knot 
altogether; while ninety-three, which is to be looked for at the 
bottom of the column, should be the same as ninety-two, only 
with one more twist. The whole of which is found to be the 
case with perfect exactness. 

The number of knots in the skin of proper names is 102; 
and in the three collections of green knots, 231; so that 
with the addition of the hundred numerals, the whole number 
of knots or ideographic symbols is 433, 

The box in which the keys and Quipos are contained is cut 
out of a solid block, and covered with figures, and gilt. Its 
length is eighteen inches, and its breadth and height each eight 
inches and a half. The lid fastens with a secret bolt, which 
moves upon turning the figure of a woman among the ornaments 
at one end; and a good deal of curious and not very explicable 
carpentry is displayed both in this and in the mode in which the 
lid is made to slide. On the lid of the box, the principal figure 
represents a feather-cinctured warrior, armed with a bow and 
arrows, mounted on a four-footed animal with wings and a fish’s 
tail. In line with one of the wings is sopresented a bird in full 
flight, intended probably to indicate that the beast was keeping 
up with its motion; and near the tail of the four-footed animal 
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is a miniature representation of a curled snake, which may be in- 
tended to represent the quality of destructiveness, as the other 
represents velocity. The interpreter Mr. Strong declares, that he 
finds this figure alluded to in the ¢exrt, and that it is there inti- 
mated to be the representation of a figure seen in a dream by one 
of the Incas, previously to the arrival of the bearded centaurs who 
struck such terror into the Peruvian state. The only anachronism 
suggested by the representation, is perhaps, that the rider sits 
too well for the produce of a dream; but it does not appear 
essential to the genuineness, that the carver should never have 
seen an individual on horseback. An instance of connection 
between the box and its contents, is that the bow of the riding 
figure is represented with a superfluity consisting in about one- 
fourth of the wooden part projecting beyond the insertion of the 
string, and that the same peculiarity is observable in the repre- 
sentations of bows which appear upon the key. The spaces 
round this principal figure are occupied by representations of 
animals, in which and in other parts of the box, may be recog- 
nized the lynx, long-tailed lemur, ostrich, gymnotus electricus, 
opossum, sloth, cameleon, alligator, coati-mondi, monkey, 
toucan, turkey, ant-bear, rat, spermaceti whale, tortoise, llama, 
shark, racoon, wild boar, besides birds of the genus passer ; 
the whole interwoven with a multitude of snakes, and the edges 
— by something like an eternity-border of the same rep- 
tiles. 

Of the two long sides, one represents a building in the shape 
of a crescent, forming a sort of piazza, of which thirty-three 
arches or pillars are distinctly pourtrayed ; the whole number, 
including those which are concealed by their position, being 
probably forty. The drawing is a kind of bird’s eye view, dis- 
playing some knowledge of perspective. The other side, which 
is what appears to have been re-gilt, represents a building— 
which heaven send be not the palace of the viceroy of the 
Indies—but it is certainly not the Escurial, nor the convent of 
St. Domingo at Buenos Ayres. It consists of three stories, 
and in some parts more; and has a circular dome, apparently 
with an opening in the top to let in the light. One peculiarity 
about it is, that, with the exception of the dome, all the arches 
(if the word may be allowed) are formed by compositions of 
straight lines, and not of curved. Over the three doors are 
three figures ; of which the extreme one in the direction of the 
spectator’s left hand, represents a sheaf of arrows with a cir- 
cular shield in the middle, an object which occurs in the 
Mexican representations of Purchas (vol. iii. p. 1113). The 
extreme one on the right, is a female figure, drest like that 
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which constitutes the lock, and like another represented in the 
moon. The figure over the middle and principal entrance— 
exceedingly resembling a sign-post lion, with his tail over his 
back and two tobacco leaves on his head for a crown,—is dis- 
coverable among the figures on the skins which form the key ; 
and the tobacco crown, though not the wild beast, is“discernible 
in the engravings to the “ Description of the Ruins of an Antient 
City, discovered near Palenque, by Captain Dun Antonio del 
Rio,” published by Berthoud, 65 Regent’s Quadrant, in 1822. 
This temple or whatever it is, is avowedly a staggering 
object. It is scarcely possible to conceive, that the sculptor 
had not, in some way or other, had communication with Gothic 
or European architecture. It will be seen, however, on com- 
parison with the text of Garcilasso de la Vega, that the repre- 
sentation is by no means so remote from that of some of the 
early Peruvian buildings as might be imagined.* It is remark- 
able, that neither this nor any. part of the whole collection; 
contains any vestige of Catholicity,—not so much as a crucifix 
or a St. lago, nor a saint, male, female, or epicene,—unless the 
lady of the lock, instead of being a Virgin of the Sun, is assumed 





* Account of the reception of Hernando Pizarro and Hernando de Soto, 
the two Spaniards who first arrived at Cozco. 

“These two Companions proceeding on their Journey towards Cozco, 
arrived on the high Promontory of Carmenca, from whence they took a 
survey of the Imperial City, and much admired the neighbouring Towns 
and Villages which encompassed, or were adjoining to it. The people 
coming forth to meet them, received them with joy and mirth, with Musick 
and Dances, erecting Triumphal Arches in the ways, crowned with Flowers 
and Garlands, and strowing the streets with Rushes, and lodged them in 
those Royal apartments, which were called Amarucancha, belonging to 
Huayna Capac ; for being in their estimation persons of Divine Race, they 
allotted those Chambers for them, which appertained to their greatest and 
most beloved King. At the entrance thereunto was a very fair Tower, being 
four Stories high, each of which had a cieling of Timber, in such manner 
as covered the Royal Chambers, and which were so lofty, that to speak in 
compass, the Turret above was as high as any Spire in Spain, unless that 
of Seville. The top thereof was in form of a Globe, as were all the Cham- 
bers ; and above all, in the place of a Weather-cock or Vayne (which the 
Indians did not understand), they had erected a Ball [the original says, 
tenia una pica muy alta, y gruessa, ‘it hada very high and stout spire’] which 
added much to the height, and was so large, that the hollow of it con- 
tained above sixty Foot in compass, called by them Sunturhuaci, which 
signifies as much as the rare piece of Architecture, there being no other 
building adjoyning thereunto to support or hide it. In my time it was 
thrown down or demolished, to make the Market-place more large and 
airy ; though the truth is, it took not up much place, and now in lieu 
thereof the Jesuits have erected a high Coluseo or Pyramid, as was men- 
tioned in the first part of this History.” —History of Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Translated by Sir Paul Rycout.-Part If. c. 33, : 
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to be one of the Eleven Thousand. On the whole perhaps a 
fair conclusion would be, that the representation in question was 
really intended for one of the anicent Peruvian buildings—pos- 
sibly the very one into which Pizarro and de Soto were put at 
Cozco;—but strained through the imagination of some Indian 
of a few generations afterwards, who could not help havin 
seen the edifices of the Spaniards, though he detested their 
mythology. 

- The two smaller ends of the box contain representations of a 
woman in the sun, and a woman in the moon ; of whom the last 
has apparently a basket in her hand, and a vessel of a different 
form upon her head—and the other, by turning round, serves, 
as already mentioned, fora lock. At the four corners of the 
box are figures of men in different Peruvian habits, unarmed, 
and standing in the posture of what are called cariatides. The 
bottom of the box is only a convolution of snakes, hastily 
execuied, but gilt like the rest. 

Thus far the evidence in general appears to have been on the 
side of the authenticity of the whole. But here begins the 
*‘ Audi alteram partem ;’ which it must be confessed presents 
things of difficult digestion, and hard to reconcile with truth. 
On examining the skin which contains the proper names, it is 
evident that it has been written by an inhebitent of the British 
islands. No other being could have framed four such com- 
positions of letters as Kennith, Sunland, Pickland, Holyland. 
At first sight this might appear to be as clear evidence of 
collusion, as if mention had en found of Holiland’s hotel in 
the Strand. But on consideration, there may possibly be ways 
in which it may be accounted for. There is no absolute impos- 
sibility in the ubsannasties having been a Briton. It is quite 
clear, in the first place, that he was somebody ; secondly, that 
he wrote a a hand ; thirdly, that he knew Latin and 
not much ; fourthly, that if he was a true man at all, he wrote 
from the oral interpretation of some Indian or other person 
acquainted with the meaning of the knots; all which qualities 
may, by possibility, have centered in a Briton. And in that case 
it is natural enough, that he should be found mingling some 
specimens of his own language, both in sound and in sense. 
Seated and Holyland may well enough be interpretations of 
some proper names, which his Indian authorities explained 
to him as bearing the corresponding senses in the tongue of 
Cozco or Chinchaysuyu ; and his consciousness that they were 
proper names, may have been what led him to set them 
down as he did, instead of employing a Latin periphrasis. 
For example, if an early navigator in the Arctic regions had 
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received from a Greenland wizard the native name of the coun- 
try, with an explanation that it meant the dand that was green, 
— it appears quite as likely that it should have slipped into his 
lexicon under its present familiar form, as have appeared 
under the phrase of viridis terra. The other words may have 
been misrepresentations of sounds which only resembled them ; 
a practice very accordant with the habits of unlearned Britons, 
and probably of unlearned persons of all other nations upon 


A more serious difficulty occurs on the subject of numbers. 
How come a people whose numerary system advances by threes, 
to reckon by hundreds, and say ‘ king Args lived twelve hun- 
dred mvons and died sixty hundred moons after the battle 
between the Sun and Moon?’ But even this, perhaps, may be 
answered by saying, that this identical collection of knots was 
not edited, till the editors had been enlightened on the subject 
of decimal arithmetic by the Spaniards. Perhaps in an earlier 
edition it might have been read, that Args lived thirteen times 
ninety-nine moons. There is no necessity for supposing any 
part of the present compositions to be of earlier date than 
the arrival of the Spaniards. The only question is, whether 
they may not have been the performance of some person in 
possession of the knowledge of the knot-records, and conse- 
quently be objects of considerable curiosity both for their con- 
struction and their contents. 

A number of names presenting an ominous approximation to 
European sounds, are possibly capable of explanation on the 
same principles. Such are Barbara, Columba, Gothlan, Roma, 
Salterdo, Mantuz, Gameldevow, Exode, Tradener, Elemendor, 
Thomas, Febor, Lune, Kros. On the subject of Thomas, it may 
be worth mentioning, that a certain mysterious chief-priest of 
Tula, if he was not the apostle Thomas, was at all events deter- 
mined by the Spaniards and their descendants to have been so.* 





* La cosmogonie des Mexicains, leurs traditions sur la mére des 
hommes, déchue de son premier état de bonheur et d’ innocence ; l’idée 
d’une grande inondation, dans laquelle une seule famille s’est échappée 
sur un radeau; Vhistoire d’un édifice yramidal élevé par l’orgueil des 
hommes et détruit par la coltre des Dieux; Jes cérémonies d’ ablution 
pratiquées a la naissance des enfans ; ces idoles faites avec la farine de mais 
pétrie, et distribuées en parcelles au peuple rassemblé dans l’enceinte des 
temples ; ces déclarations de péchés faites par les pénitens; ces associa- 
tions religieuses ressemblant 4 nos couvens d’hommes et de femmes ; cette 
croyance universellement répandue, que des hommes blancs a longue 
barbe, et d’une grande sainteté de meeurs, avoient changé le systéme re- 
ligieux et politique des peuples: toutes ces circonstances avoient fait 
croire aux religieux qui accompagnoient l’armée des Espagnols Jors de la 
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So that the appearance of the name Thomas, is rather favourable 
to authenticity than the contrary; at all events the case would 
have been much worse, if the person mentioned had been John. 

But a more alarming thing still, is that the interpreter in his 
ignorance falls foul of what may be called the synonymes, and 
writes levis for light, where there is manifestly intended the 
light of the sun. And what is worse, he is found writing diu and 
dum in distinct places in his key, while the use made of them 
in the text manifestly implies that diu dum is intended to stand 
for a long while. This last blunder is certainly a strong trial of 





conquéte, qu’a une époque tres-reculée le christianisme avoit été préché 
dans le nouveau continent. Des savans Mexicains (*) crurent reconnoitre 
Vapdtre Saint Thomas dans ce personnage mystérieux, grand-prétre de 
Tula, que les Cholulains connoissoient sous ie nom de Quetzalcoatl. Il 
n’est pas douteux que le Nestorianisme, mélé aux dogmes des Bouddhistes 
et des Chamans, (¢) ne se soit répandu, par la Tartarie des Mantchoux, 
dans le nord-est de l’Asie ; on pourroit donc supposer, avec quelque appa- 
rence de raison, que des idées chrétiennes ont été communiquées, par la 
méme voie, aux peuples Mexicains, surtout aux habitans de cette région 
boréale de beeesbe sortirent les Tolteques, et que nous devons considérer 
comme l’officina virorum du nouveau monde.’—Voyage de Humboldt et 
Bonpland, Lére partie. Rélation Historique, p. 84. 

«The cosmogony of the Mexicans,—their traditions on the subject of the 
mother of mankind, falling from her first estate of happiness and inno- 
cence,—the notion of a great inundation, in which a solitary family escaped 
upon a raft,—the account of a building like a pyramid, raised by the pride 
of mankind and destroyed by the anger of the gods,—the ceremonies of 
ablution practised at the birth of children,—their idols made of maize flour 
kneaded into paste, and distributed in portions to the people collected in 
the inclosure of the temples,—their confessions of sin made by penitents,— 
their religious associations like our convents of men and of women,—the 
belief universally extended, that white men with long beards, and of great 
sanctity of manners, had changed the religious and political system of their 
countrymen,—all these circumstances pe had led the ecclesiastics 
who accompanied the army of the Spaniards at the time of the conquest, to 
believe that at some very remote period Christianity had been preached 
in the newly found continent. Some learned Mexicans (*) thought they 
discovered the apostle St. Thomas, in the mysterious personage, high 

riest of Tula, whom the Cholulans knew under the name of Quetzalcoatl. 
There is no doubt that the doctrines of the Nestorians, mixed with the 
opinions of the Buddhists and the Chamans, (+) found their way through 

antchou Tartary into the north-east of Asia. It is possible, therefore, 
to suppose with some appearance of reason, that ideas connected with 
Christianity may have been communicated by the same road to the Mexican 
races, and particularly to the inhabitants of that northern region from 
which the Tolteques migrated, and which may be considered as the great 
manufactory of men (officina virorum) in the new world.”—Voyage of 
Humboldt and Bonpland. Part I. Historical Account, p. 84. 

(*) Siguenza, Opera ined. Eguiara, Bibl. Mexicana, p. 78. 

(+) Langlés, Rituel des Tartares-Mantchoux, p. 9 et 14. Georgi, Aiphab. 
tibetanum, p. 298, ' 
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endurance ; for it is not only English in word, but in thought and 
in deed. On the preceding instance of mistake, the answer is 
at hand, that the same ignorance which led an Englishman to 
translate the light of the sun by Jevis, would make him set 
down /evis in his key, and the authenticity of the text is not 
affected by it. But the other is incomparably more perilous ; 
and there seems to be nothing for it but the remote possi- 
bility, that a man receiving from an Indian interpreter the idea 
of ‘a long interval of time’ expressed by two terms or knots, 
may have set them down separately in his dog-Latin, in such a 
manner as on their junction to present the apparition of this 
portentous diu dum. 

The positive contents of the knots as presented by the key, are 
in the main very analogous to the account given in the preceding 
extract from Humboldt and Bonpland. There are battles be- 
tween the Sun and Moon, ending in a deluge; various white 
men appearing at different times upon the east shore of America, 
and thence very naturally concluded to have come from the sun ; 
a great traveller called Thomas, coming from the cold regions, 
apparently in a sledge-diligence by way of Behring’s Straits. 
These “ besides a great many other interesting objects and re- 
markable events, &c. &c.” are the contents of the book ; which, 
as it may be had for almost the lowest imaginable price from the 
author at 17, Crown Court, Pall Mall, it would be injustice to 
forestall. 

On the general authenticity of the knots, it is not intended to 
give any decided opinion. There are great difficulties in 
believing, and great difficulties in rejecting. As the liberal 
Mohammed says on a different subject, “ Let there be no forcing 
in religion ;’—all people are quite welcome to chuse their own 
opinion. It is however but fair to say, that the knots, as com- 
are with the key, do really and truly represent the matter attri- 

uted to them. If they are a forgery, they are almost as great a 
curiosity in that view, as the productions of Chatterton and 
Psaimanazar. If they are authentic, it would have been 
lamentable to consign them to oblivion for the sake of a few 
difficulties. The box may perhaps be concluded without 
hesitation, to be a specimen of Peruvian sculpture ; at a period 
most probably subsequent to the arrival of the Spaniards, and. 
with some slight reservation touching the possibility of the 
Temple of the Sun, if it is one, being the addition of a later 
hand. The touchstone of the authenticity of the remainder, 
will be the discovery of similar productions in other places ; 
and, as it is improbable that this specimen, if genuine, should 
long continue to be unique, there may have been some utility 
in endeavouring to fix and extend the knowledge of its existence. 
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Arr. XVI.—Edinburgh Review, No. XCVII : Article on Mill’s Essays on 
Government, §c. 


GOOD enemy is sometimes worth a host of friends. In 
such a position the Edinburgh Review is placed, by the 
assault of arms made nominally against the author of the 
Essays, but announced at the top of the alternate pages as 
directed against what are there denominated Utilitarian logic 
and politics. If the author in question has been attacked where 
he was right and let alone where he was wrong, and an opening 
made for advancing the opinions intended to be opposed,—it may 
be said in courtly language (which means the language of law 
courts), that the learned brother has taken little by his motion. 
The pith of the charge against the author of the Essays is, 
that he has written ‘ an elaborate treatise on government,’ and 
‘deduced the whole science from the assumption of certain 
ropensities of human nature.’ Now in the name of Sir Richard 
irnie and all saints, from what else should it be deduced ? What 
did ever any body imagine to be the end, object, and design of 
government as it ought to be, but the same operation on an 
extended scale, which that meritorious chief magistrate conducts 
on a limited one at Bow-street ; to wit, the preventing one man 
from injuring another? Imagine then, that the whiggery of 
Bow-street were to rise up against the proposition that their 
science was to be deduced from ‘certain propensities of human 
nature,’ and thereon were to ratiocinate as follows. 


* How then are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject so impor- 
tant to the happiness of mankind? Surely by that method, which, in 
every experimental science to which it has been applied, has signally 
increased the power and knowledge of our species,—by that method for 
which our new philosophers would substitute quibbles scarcely worthy 
of the barbarous respondents and opponents of the middle ages,—by 
the method of Induction ;—by observing the present stateof the world, — 
by assiduously studying the history of past ages,—by sifting the evidence 
of facts,—by carefully combining and contrasting those which are 
authentic,—by generalizing with judgment and diffidence,—by perpetu- 
ally bringing the theory which we have constructed to the test of new. 
facts,—by correcting, or altogether abandoning it, according as those 
new facts prove it to be partially or fundamentally unsound. Proceed- 
ing thus,—patiently,—diligently,—candidly,—we may hope to form a 
system as far inferior in pretension to that which we have been 
examining, and as far superior to it in real utility, as the prescriptions 
of a great physician, varying with every stage of every malady, and 
with the constitution of every patient, to the pill of the advertising 
quack, which is to cure all human beings, in all climates, of all 
diseases.’ 
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Fancy now,—only fancy,—the delivery of these wise words at 
Bow-street; and think how speedily the practical catch-poles 
would reply, that all this might be very fine, but as far as they 
had studied history, the naked story was after all, that 
numbers of men had a propensity to thieving, and their business 
was to catch them; that they too had been sifters of facts, 
and, to say the truth, their simple opinion was, that their 
brethren of the red waistcoat (though they should be sorry to 
think ill of any man), had some how contracted a leaning to 
the other side, and were more bent on puzzling the case for 
the benefit of the defendants, than on doing the duty of good 
officers and true. Such would beyond all doubt be the sentence 
passed on such trimmers in the microcosm of Bow-street. It 
might not absolutely follow that they were in a plot to rob the 
goldsmiths shops, or to set fire to the House of Commons ; but 
it would be quite clear that they had got a feeling,—that they 
were in process of siding with the thieves,—and that it was not 
to them that any man must look, who was anxious that pantries 
should be safe. 

If indeed it could be proved, that Bow-street at large had 
been mistaken in its men ;—that the flash gentlemen to whom it 
had been in the habit of much directing its surveillance, were in 
reality meritorious persons filled with zeal for the public good, 
and in short the best and only representatives and guardians of 
the public interests ;--then indeed, the opinion of the ancient and 
venerable thief-takers would fall down before the new discovery. 
And this it is, the Whigs essay to prove. 

And first, ‘ that it is not true that all despots govern ill ;’)— 
whereon the world is in a mistake, and the Whigs have the true 
light. And for proof, principally,—that the king of Denmark is 
not Caligula. To which the answer is, that the king of Denmark 
is not a despot. He was put in his present situation, by the 

eople turning the scale in his favour in a balanced contest 
se himself and the nobility. And it is quite clear that the 
same power would turn the scale the other way, the moment a 
king of Denmark should take into his head to be Caligula. It 
is of little consequence by what congeries of letters the majesty 
of Denmark is typified in the royal press of Copenhagen, while 
the real fact is that the sword of the people is suspended over 
his head in case of ill behaviour, as effectuall as in other 
countries where more noise is made upon the saljact. Every 
body believes the sovereign of Denmark to be a good and 
virtuous gentleman ; but there is no more superhuman merit in 
his being so, than in the case of a rural squire who does not 
= his land-steward, or quarter his wife with his yeomanry 
sabre. 
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It is true that there are partial exceptions to the rule, that all 
men use power as badly as they dare. There may have been 
such things as amiable negro-drivers and sentimental masters of 

ress-gangs; and here and there, among the odd freaks of 

uman nature, there may have been specimens of men who were 
‘No tyrants, though bred up to tyranny.’ But it would be as 
wise to recommend wolves for nurses at the Foundling, on the 
credit of Romulus and Remus, as to substitute the exception 
for the general fact, and advise mankind to take to trusting to 
arbitrary power on the credit of these specimens. 

wa , that a government not under the control of the 
community (for there is no question upon any other) ‘ may soon 
be saturated.’ Tell it not in Bow-street, whisper it not in 
Hatton-garden,—that there is a plan for preventing injustice by 
*‘ saturation.” With what peals of unearthly merriment, would 
Minos, AZacus, and Rhadamanthus be aroused upon their benches, 
if the ‘light wings of saffron and of blue’ should bear this 
theory into their grim domains. Why do not the owners of 
pocket-handkerchiefs try to ‘saturate?’ Why. does not the 
cheated publican beg leave to check the gulosity of his defrauder 
with a repetatur haustus, and the pummelled plaintiff neutralize 
the malice of his adversary by requesting to have the rest of the 
beating in presence of the court,—if it is not that such conduct 
would run counter to all the conclusions of experience, and be 
the procreation of the mischief it affected to destroy. Woeful 
is the man, whose wealth depends on his having more than 
somebody else can be persuaded to take from him ; and woeful 
also is the people that is in such a case. 

Thirdly, that ‘ though there may be some tastes and propensi- 
ties that have no point of saturation, there exists a sufficient 
check in the desire of the good opinion of others.’ -The misfor- 
tune of this argument is, that no man cares for the good opinion 
of those he has been accustomed to wrong. If oysters have 
opinions, it is probable they think very ill of those who eat them 
in August ; but small is the effect upon the autumnal glutton 
that engulphs their gentle substances within his own. The 
planter and the slave-driver care just as much about negro 
_— as the epicure about the sentiments of oysters. 

. Ude throwing live eels into the fire as a kindly method of 
divesting them of the unsavoury oil that lodges beneath their 
skins, is not more convinced of the immense aggregate of good 
which arises to the lordlier parts of the creation, than is the 
gentle peer who strips his fellow man of country and of family 
for a wild-fowl slain. The goodly land-owner, who lives by 
morsels squeezed indiscriminately from the waxy hands of the 
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cobbler and the polluted ones of the nightman, is in no small 
degree the object of both hatred and contempt; but it is to be 
feared that he is a long way from feeling them to be intolerable. 
The principle of ‘ At mahi plaudo, Ipse domi, simul ac nummos con- 
templor in arca,’ is sufficient to make a wide interval between 
the opinions of the plaintiff and defendant in such cases. In 
short, to banish law and leave all plaintiffs to trust to the desire 
of reputation on the opposite side, would only be transport- 
ing the theory of the Whigs, from the House of Commons to 
estminster Hall. 


Fourthly, the Edinburgh Reviewers are of opinion, that 

‘it might, with no small plausibility; be maintained, that, in many 
countries, there are two classes which, in some degree, answer to this 
description ;’ [viz.] ‘ that the poor compose the class which government 
is established to restrain ; and the people of some property the class 
to which the powers of government may without danger be confided.’ 


They take great pains, it is true, to say this and not to say it. 
They shuffle and creep about, to secure a hole to escape at, if 
‘ what they do not assert’ should be found in any degree incon- 
venient. A man might waste his life in trying to find out 
whether the Misses of the Edinburgh mean to say Yes or No 
in their political coquetry. But whichever way the lovely 
spinsters may decide, it is diametrically opposed to history and 
the evidence of facts, that the poor are the class whom there is 
any difficulty in restraining. It is not the poor but the rich, 
that have a propensity to take the property of other people. 
There is noinstance upon earth, of the poor having combined to 
take away the property of the rich; and all the instances 
habitually brought forward as examples of it, are gross misre- 
presentations, founded upon the most necessary acts of self- 
defence on the part of the most numerous classes. Such a mis- 
representation is the common one of the Agrarian law; which 
was nothing but an attempt on the part of the Roman people to 
get back some part of what had been taken from them by undis- 

uised robbery. Such another is the stock example of the French 
Ravchetinn, appealed to by the Edinburgh Review in the actual 
case. It is utterly untrue that the French Revolution took 
place because ‘the poor began to compare their cottages and 
sallads with the hotels and banquets of the rich ;’ it took place 
because they were robbed of their cottages aad sallads to sup- 
port the hotels and banquets of their oppressors. It is utterly 
untrue that there was either a scramble for property or a 

eneral confiscation ; the classes who took part with the foreign 
imvader lost their property, as they would have done here, 
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and ought to do every where. All these are the vulgar errors 
of the man on the lion’s back,—which the lion will set 
to rights when he can tell his own story. History is nothing 
but the relation of the sufferings of the poor from the rich ; 
except precisely so far as the numerous classes of the commu- 
nity Sore contrived to keep the virtual power in their hands, or 
in other words, to establish free governments. If a poor man 
injures the rich, the law is instantly at his heels ; the injuries 
of the rich towards the poor are always inflicted by the law. 
And to enable the rich to do this to any extent that may be 
practicable or prudent, there is clearly only one postulate 
required, which is, that the rich shall make the law. 

his appears to be sufficient, for the Edinburgh Review, in 
this place. A more useful and agreeable office remains, in 
endeavouring to give the history of the common-sense princi- 
ple of morals and politics, and to promote its diffusion. 

The first time the phrase of ‘the principle of utility’ was 
brought decidedly into notice, was in the = tthe by David 
Hume,’ published about the year 1742. In that work it is men- 
tioned as the name of a principle which might be made the 
foundation of a system of morals, in opposition to a system then 
in vogue, which was founded on what was called the‘ moral sense.’ 
The ideas, however, there attached to it, are vague, and defect- 
ive in practical application. 

Nearly at the same time appeared in French the celebrated 
work of Helvetius ‘ Sur ? Esprit. In this a commencement 
was made, of the application of the principle to practical use. 
A connection was established between the ideas attached to the 
word ‘ happiness,’ and those attached to the words ‘ pleasure’ 
and ‘ pain ;’ by which a great advance was made in the de- 
velopement of the meaning of the terms ‘ utility’ and ‘ principle 
of utility.’ 

. In 1749 appeared the work of David Hartley known by the 
title of ‘ Hartley on Man.’ It at first consisted of two volumes 
octavo; which by the abridgements of Dr. Priestley were 
afterwards reduced to one. In this a greater number of species 
were ranked under the two heads of pleasure and pain, than in 
the work of Helvetius ; but the collection was still exceedingly 
defective. 

In the year 1768 appeared a pamphlet of Dr. Priestley’s, 
written, as was his custom, in a hasty manner, and with little 
precise method ; but containing in one of its pages the express 
phrase ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number. And 
this was represented as a principle containing the only rational 
foundation of rules for human conduct. 

In the same year this pamphlet fell into the hands of Mr. 
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Bentham at Oxford ; he being at that time not quite twenty-one 
yearsofage. Like Archimedes on the discovery of the principle 
of hydrostatics, he exclaimed Etpyxa, and from that page of 
that pamphlet, was drawn the phrase, the import of which it 
has been the object of his subsequent writings to diffuse. 

In 1776 came out Mr. Bentham’s first publication, entitled 
‘ A Fragment on Government.’ In this he employed the phrase 
of Priestley’s which had made so strong an impression on his 
mind ; and endeavoured to enforce its reception as the radical 

rinciple of government, in preference to the fiction of 
ke denominated ‘the original contract.’ In 1781 was 
begun the printing of his ‘ Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation ;’ but it was not till 1789 that it was 
brought into the state in which it now appears. In this was 
seen the first inventory that had been attempted, of the differ- 
ent forms of stimulus to human action called ‘ motives ;’ each 
motive being accompanied by a reference to the corresponding 
pleasure or pain, in the prospect of which it has its origin. 

In 1817 appeared his tract entitled ‘Springs of Action ;’ 
which is composed of a pretty extensive Table, elucidated by 
notes. In this was added for the first time a list of ‘ interests ;’ 
each interest being referred to its corresponding motive, as the 
motives were to pleasures or to pains. 

In the course of the construction of this Table, occasion was 
given for observing the expression of approbation or the con- 
trary, which in the case of almost every species of motive, i- 
introduced into its designation, according to the colouring de 
sired to be given to it by the speaker. Hence in most cases 
there were found to be three sorts of designations ; one in which 
the expression of approbation was superadded ; another, in which 
there was the expression of disapprobation ; and a third, which 
presented the original idea without either. The extent to which 
these kinds of adjuncts were employed as instruments of decep- 
tion, induced the author of the Table to mark the difference be- 
tween the classes by appropriate denominations. The terms 
chosen by him for the two classes which depart in opposite 
directions from the unadulterated idea, were eulogistic, or if 
preferred, approbative,—and its Greek opposite dyslogistic, or 
if preferred, disapprobative. All new terms have a portion 
of stiffness; but the proof of their goodness, is the degree in 
which they finally wind themselves into the practice of man- 
kind. On this ground, there are appearances, that the Greek 
terms here mentioned, possess a force and spirit, at least to 
Grecian ears, that will confer on them the durability the Roman 
emperor complained of being — to bestow. 

s 
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On his entrance upon the moral (including the political) 
branch of science as it then existed, it appeared to him to be in 
nearly the same condition as that in which Lord Bacon found 
the physical. The matter of what was called the science, was 
composed of a more or less copious assemblage of words ; and 
the instruction attempted, consisted principally in conveying 
information of the relation borne by the import of one of these 
words to the import of another,—but with an almost total ab- 
sence of any endeavour to trace the relations of the things 
typified to each other in the way of cause and effect. Hence, 
as ‘ Fiat experimentum’ was the aphorism of Bacon, so ‘ Fiat 
observatio’ seemed to be the aphorism demanded in the present 
case. An Imperial dilettante, or a Colonial Secretary, may be 
able to pursue his studies by making original experiments upon 
mankind. But unofficial philosophers must be content to classi- 
fy appearances as they arise; without attempting to direct the 
course of their succession. ' 

In proceeding to make trial of the application of the new 
principle, it was in the first instance very open to observation, 
that by far the greatest part of what is done in the way of legis- 
lation, is done by making a choice of evils. No government 
can be without coercion ; and the degree in which its ends can 
be obtained by reward, is so comparatively small, that it may 
almost be left out of consideration altogether. But if the object 
of government is to effect an end by means of pains, there 
appeared strong prima facie reason for believing, that the object 
of a good government must be to prevent a greater evil at the 
expense of a less; and this led rapidly to a vague surmise,—a 
wandering suspicion mixed with hope, like ‘love’s youngest 
dream,’— that the object of good government might possibly be 
the carrying the diminution of evil, or the increase of happiness, 
to its maximum. This was the vision of which the prophet 
caught a glance from his Pisgah, and straightway girded him- 
self to enter on the promised land. 

And here was to be encountered in the outset the perplexing 
question, of why the production of the maximum of happiness 
ought to be the object of government. One possible response was, 
that it is the production of good. But why ought a government 
to follow after the production of good ?—for to say that it cannot 
be a good government without it, is at best only an identical pro- 
position. Cicero would have answered that it was because it 
was virtuous, becoming, or perhaps god-like; and philosopher 
Square would have said, it was because it was according to the 
fitness of things. But these are all reasons d [antique; and 
would not in this day content a Mechanics Institute. Something 
might perhaps be done towards an answer, by Euclid’s mode 
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improperly included under the title of reductio ad absurdum, or 
defying any body to Y ig that the object of government should 
be any thing else. For if it is any thing else, the object must 
be the production of a smaller quantity of good instead of a 
greater ; or in other words, the production of relative evil—which 
is an unmaintainable proposition s’il y en avait jamais. But the 
real answer appeared to be, that men at large ought not to allow 
a government to afflict them with more evil or less good, than 
they can help. What a government ought to do, is a myste- 
rious and searching question, which those may answer who 
know what it means; but what other men onal to do, is a 
question of no mystery at all. The word ought, if it means any 
thing, must have reference to some kind of interest or motives ; 
and what interest a government has in doing right, when it 
happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for the 
school-men. The fact appears to be, that ought is not predic- 
able of governments. The question is not why governments are 
bound not to do this or that, but why other men should let them 
if they can help it. The point is not to determine why the lion 
should not eat sheep, but why men should eat their own mutton 
if they can. 

It might, perhaps, be objected in this place, that the obliga- 
tion may be solved into the fact, that men would not consent 
to obey a government that acted on the principle of dimi- 
nishing the possible quantity of happiness, and therefore the 
members of the government are interested in preventing their 
own overthrow. But the misfortune is, that this solution 
does not extend to the most needful case ; which is that of the 
successful establishment of an open and avowed diminution of 
human happiness by the exercise of government. The system 
of Coleniek iene, is an overt instance of this kind ; but still it 
is not overthrown. The danger of overthrow, therefore, is not a 
competent answer to the question ‘ Why the aggregate of human 
happiness should not be diminished by law in the West Indies.’ 

e only rivals of any note to the new principle which were 
brought forward, were those known by the names of the ‘ moral 
sense,’ and the ‘ original contract.’ The new principle superseded 
the first of these, by presenting it with a guide for its decisions ; 
and the other, by making it unnecessary to resort to a remote 
and imaginary contract, for what was clearly the business of 
every man and every hour. Throughout the whole horizon of 
morals and of politics, the consequences were glorious and 
vast. It might be said without danger of exaggeration, that 
they who sat in darkness had seen a great light. The mists in 
which mankind had jousted against each other were swept 
away, as when the sun of astronomical science arose in the full 
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developement of the principle of Gravitation. If the object of 
legislation was the greatest happiness, Morality was the promo- 
tion of the same end by the conduct of the individual ; and by 
analogy, the happiness of the world was the Morality of Nations. 
The awful names of Justice and Liberty,—which men had long 
felt after, if haply they might comprehend them,—ceased to 
designate unknown powers; and Justice stood forth as the rule 
of appropriation which produced the greatest happiness, while 
Liberty was the being subject to no restraints except what were 
necessary for the promotion of the same end. Aights, were 
what by the same rule men ought to have; not the miserable 
technicality, of what laws and lawyers might have left them. 
Or if preferred, they were the securities which individuals 
could not be unprovided with, without a diminution of the 
aggregate of happiness. Rights, therefore, in this sense, were 
no more abrogated by the absence of enjoyment, than Moral 
rules are abrogated by the absence of cbedience ; and in this 
sense it was, that men had murmured of their Natural and Impre- 
scriptible rights. What men ought to have—that is, what it is 
for the advancement of the aggregate happiness that they should 
have— depends neither on lawyers nor on kings, but on the 
constitution of things imprinted by the Maker; and is conse- 
quently immutable like that. Equality, meant equality in the 
safety of such rights as the rule of the greatest happiness 
assigned ; and it was an easy inference from practical observa- 
tion, that in the case of all the most important rights, the 
assignment was uniform to all mankind. The Sovereignty of 
the people, meant the acknowledgment of the essential right of 
the community to cbtain its own happiness in its own way ; 
and a Constitution, meant a reserved rule or rules, which in the 
exercise of this sovereignty it was not committed to the dele- 
gated rulers to infringe. A Legitimate government, was such a 
government as was established or assented to by the community, 
in the uncontrolled exercise of its last-mentioned right; and the 
Illegitimate, were all besides. A Free government, was one which 
not only was legitimate, but in which the members of the com- 
munity actually exercised an effective portion of the direction 
of their own concerns, either by the means of representatives or 
otherwise ; and in proportion to the degree in which this ex- 
ercise was extended and secured, was the degiee in which free- 
dom could be predicated of the result. A Constitutional govern- 
ment, was one in which there was an acknowledgment of the 
reserved rule or rules denominated a Constitution ; a necessary 
ingredient of a free government, but not identical in terms. 

Lastly, a glimpse had been received from beyond the Atlantic, 

of the possibility of such an institution as a Constitutional Ma- 
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jority, or committing the charge of alterations in the Constitu- 
tion itself, to, for instance, a threefold majority of the ordinary 
delegates, as a provision in the last resort, for what of change 
may be demanded by the imperfection of human foresight and 
the flow of time. All the sublime obscurities, which had haunted 
the mind of man from the first formation of society,—the phan- 
toms whose steps had been on earth, and their heads among the 
clouds,—marshalled themselves at the sound of this new prin- 
= of connection and of union, and stood a regulated band, 
where all was order, symmetry, and force. What men had 
struggled for and bled, while they saw it but as through a glass 
darkly,—was made the object of substantial knowledge and lively 
apprehension. The bones of sages and of patriots stirred within 
their tombs, that what they dimly saw and followed, had become 
the world’s common heritage. And the great result was wrought 
by no supernatural means, nor produced by any unparallelable 
concatenation of events. It was foretold by no oracles, and 
ushered by no portents; but was brought about by the quiet 
and reiterated exercise of God’s first gift of common sense. 
Even religions bowed before the discovered rule ; and the reason 
why the divine origin of the Koran and the Vedas was to be 
disallowed, was because they could not endure the test, which 
heaven in the exercise of its simpler Providence had reveaied to 
human apprehension. Fanatics and bigots might frown; but 

ood men of all creeds hailed the appearance of peace on earth 
and good-will towards men, in the establishment of the prin- 
ciple which made human happiness the end of all studies, and 
the land-mark of all toils. 

Subordinate to the greater results of the discovery, were many 
other inferences both in morals and in politics. The innumerable 
questions which had been agitated concerning the merit or de- 
merit of certain actions, were now found to be decided by a rule 
perfectly within the reach of human application, and which ex- 
hibited itself as a rigid touchstone of other systems. The para- 
dox of the Stoics was dissolved by simple transposition ; and 
instead of virtue making happiness, what makes the general hap- 
piness was virtue. But it was in the relations which pass under 
the name of the political, that its agency was most decisive. If 
the happiness of men was the object of government, it was plain 
that this object was to be obtained by their being governed with 
a view to their own interest, and not to the interest of somebody 
else. And the way to effect this, was that they should govern them- 
selves, or which amounts to the same thing in the view proposed, 
should hold an effectual check over those to whom the reins of 
government are committed, That a community of any great 
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extent should govern by the constant act and deed of all its 
members, was as palpably inconvenient, amounting to the 
impracticable, as that the owner of a large fortune should be his 
own steward, butler, groom, huntsman, coachman, all in one. 
But it no more followed in one case than in the other, that the 
impracticability of exercising these offices except by delegate, 
derogates from the complete and perfect right to superintend 
their exercise by others. The sovereignty of the community, 
like that of the rich proprietor over his corks and his curry- 
combs, is an essential, not an active sovereignty. It is a 
sovereignty which can only be well exercised by delegating its 
execution to others under rules ; but it is not on that account 
less real or less solid. 

But if the community is to hold an effectual check over those 
who are to govern for it, the government, or at all events some 
integral pod indispensable branch of it, must be committed to 
individuals chosen by the community at large or by its subdi- 
visions. The Whigs say not,—and that it should be committed 
to somebody else, meaning themselves ; and on this they and 
the community are at issue. And here rises to view the greatest 
political invention of the moderns ; which is the system of Repre- 
sentation. And the plain and simple rationale of the right of 
Representation, unembarrassed with the consideration of what 
it may be one dishonest man’s interest to defend or another’s 
to acquire, is that all should be admitted equally, and 
that when all are so admitted and not before, each man pos- 
sesses the full enjoyment of all the influence his wealth, talents, 
or reputation, can confer on him without infringing on the hap- 
piness of others. The principle of this is as clear, as that of 
the right of equal admission to the market. The equality of 
admission, does not make men possess an equality of influence 
when they are there. On the contrary it is precisely then, that 
the rich man has the just advantage of the influence, which 
there is no intention to deny him. The fallacy is in stating, 
that the rich cannot have their proper influence in the market, 
unless the poor are kept out besides. Property should be repre- 
sented ; but then it should be every body’s property ; the fallacy 
is, that it should be only the property of those who happen to 
have a great deal. And as in the common market, so in the 
greater market of election. In such a contest of interests, every 
man’s influence would fetch exactly what it was worth ; and the 
theory which claims for the rich not only the influence of their 
riches, but the exclusion of the poor besides, is as visibly and 
demonstrably unjust, as in the market case ayo as 
parallel. This furnishes the foundation of the right of 
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Universal Suffrage; a right which no reasonable man that 
understands it will ever consent to disavow, however remote the 
actual condition of society may be from its practical enjoyment. 
To think common sense at home, is a luxury that might have 
been indulged in in Egypt; even though all the surrounding 
world crentliggnal a crocodile ora monkey. Closely connected 
with the universality of suffrage, is the opportunity of its frequent 
exercise. For the only practical way of preserving a check over 
those appointed to the directorship of the great Company, is to 
send them back to their constituents frequently ; and the more 
frequent the reference, the more perfect the check. And the 

riod which would occur to every man who had no sinister 
interests to promote, would be that it should be annual. The 
organ of the Whigs once undertook to ask, why the period 
should be precisely a year, and what virtue there was in a 
planet’s periodic time, that should connect it with a seat in par- 
liament. To which the answer is by asking, why men do other 
things yearly, and not, for instance, every eighteen months. 
Why do men make up their accounts once a year, hold Long 
Vacations once a year, keep their birth-days once a year, visit 
their friends once a year, physic and purge, eat mince-pies, issue 
Army-lists and the Red Book, and take the sacrament by Act of 
Parlament,—if it is not that the necessary connection of the sea- 
sons with many of the acts of man, makes it highly convenient for 
him to bind up his other actions in the same routine, and hence 
in all things that require regularity of performance, his option is 
in reality to do them once a year, or once in two. But be- 
tween these, there is a gulph, which passed, leads easily to once 
in seven, or once in ten. The tradesman who should defer 
making up his accounts to a second year, would soon bring them 
to a conclusion in the Fleet ; and if all the members of the com- 
munity had as lively a sense of their interests as the tenant of a 
chandler’s shop, they would be equally jealous of the laxity of 
delay. Sensible men make their stand upon the right side of 
the gulph ; and fools upon the other. 

On these two important points of Universal Suffrage and its 
Annual exercise, the objections oftenest urged relate to some 
impracticability or difficulty to arise in the execution. On 
which it may be answered, that if an intelligent committee was 
appointed, with instructions to devise the mode in which the 
greatest obstacles should be thrown in the way of the quiet 
exercise of the operation of appointing representatives, it 
would clearly devise the actual one. In the’ first place, it is 
plain, that it would advise the compression of the power of 
choice into the hands of a few ; that there might be a physical 
possibility of the few being bribed. Secondly, it would 
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recommend the extension of the period of service ; in order that 
it might be better worth while for the candidates to bribe, and 
that the electors might be enabled to indulge in riot on an 
occasion that occurs but seldom, in a way they could not do if 
it occurred more frequently. Thirdly and lastly, it would suggest 
that each man’s way of voting should be published, in order that 
the greatest soualile scope might be given to the operation of 
party feelings, and no man be able to escape by holding his 
peace. This is what a sensible committee would recommend ; 
and, by consequence, it is what sensible men on the other side 
would recommend to be undone. It is evident at sight, that 
the difficulties suggested are not only factitious and artificial, 
but require great pains to secure and keep them in existence. 
It would be as much easier to take men’s votes annually than 
septennially, as for a boy to comb his hair daily than once a 
week,—if the management was in the hands of those who had 
‘an interest in its success. And the votes of an entire population 
might be taken with as much facility as a census, if the way 
that leads to such a result was followed, instead of the way that 
does not. When the lion builds its own cage, interests hostile 
to the good of the community will pare their own claws. But 
whether their claws are seed or not, it is satisfactory to know 
what arrangements are directed to the good of the community, 
and what are curiously and scientifically adjusted to its 
opposite. 

These are the principles against which the Whigs have 
directed the small battery of their wit ; which was more than it 
was politic to do, upon the strength of ‘ past renown and anti- 
— power.’ Among other specimens of their ingenuity, 
they think they embarrass the subject, by asking why, on the 
principles in question, women should not have votes as well as 
men. And why not ?— 

‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me why.’— 

If the mode of election was what it ought to be, there would be 
no more difficulty in women voting for a representative in par- 
liament, than for a director at the India House. The world will 
find out at some time, that the readiest way to secure justice 
on some points, is to be just on all ;—that the whole is easier to 
accomplish than the part ;—and that whenever the camel is 
driven through the eye of the needle, it would be simple folly 
and debility that would leave a hoof behind. 

Another of their perverted ingenuities is, that ‘ they are rather 
inclined to think,’ that it would, on the whole, be for the interest 
of the majority to plunder the rich ; and if so, the Utilitarians 
will say, that the rich ought to be plundered. On which it is 
sufficient to reply, that for the majority to plunder the rich, would 
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amount to a declaration that nobody should be rich; which, 
as all men wish to be rich, would involve a suicide of hope. 
And as nobody has shown a fragment of reason why such a 
proceeding should be for the general happiness, it does not 
follow that the ‘ Utilitarians’ would recommend it. The 
Edinburgh Reviewers have a waiting gentlewoman’s ideas of 
‘ Utilitarianism.’ I[t is unsupported by any thing but the 
pitiable ‘ We are rather inclined to think’—and is utterly con- 
tradicted by the whole course of history and human experience 
besides,—that there is either danger or possibility of such.a con- 
summation as the majority agreeing on the plunder of the rich. 
There have been instances in human memory, of their agreeing 
to plunder rich oppressors, rich traitors, rich enemies,—but the 
rich simpiiciter, never.. It is as true now as in the days of Har- 
rington, that ‘a people never will, nor ever can, never did, nor 
ever shall, take up arms for levelling.’ All the commotions in 
the world have been for something else; and ‘levelling’ is 
brought forward as the blind, to conceal what the other was. 

The real errors of the author of the ‘ Essays,’ may be con- 
cluded under the lawyer-like mistake, of pouncing on the 
technical and secondary meaning of terms, to the exclusion of 
the primary. As lawyers and law-makers became anxious to 
secure the adherence of mankind to their decisions, they found a 
strong interest in representing that their law was right, and 
right was their law. They were not only to be the servants of 
Astrea, but they were to be Astrea herself. Hence they applied 
themselves to suppress all reference to the awful though obscure 
ideas which men possessed, of a power to which both law and 
lawyers were meant to be subservient; the object being to 
transfer to themselves the reverence intended for the other. 
The only wonder is, that when they went to the secondary 
sense, they did not go to the ternary, and declare that the word 
justice meant nothing but a justice of the peace. With defer- 
ence, however, to their authority, the original sense of words 
exists as ever; and ‘seeking justice and doing right,’ does not 
mean seeking Coke and doing Blackstone. 

But as all knowledge is only the accumulation of improve- 
ments, the very title of the principle in question was found sus- 
ceptible of progressive melioration. Its first name, ‘the 
Principle of Utility, was defective in as much as it did not 
express the nature and extent of the utility intended ; and the 
same objection extended to the terms ‘ Utilitarian’ and ‘ Utili- 
tarianism.’ It may be useful-to a thief to steal; but it is 
useful to the community at large, that men should not steal; 
and it was this last utility, and not the first, which was intend- 
ed, but not expressed. Its next denomination was, the principle 
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of ‘ the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number.’ This was 
erroneous by superfluity; and was in fact attempting to say 
the same thing twice instead of once. Though nothing in the 
writings of any of the proposers supported such a construction, 
it was liable to be represented as maintaining, that if, for exam- 
ple, a nation was composed of a million of black men and a 
million and one of white, the white were justified in sacrificing 
as much as they pleased of the happiness of the million, for the 
sake of any increase that might be made to the happiness of the 
million and one. The latest improvement, therefore, of the 
philosopher whose long life has been dedicated to the diffusion 
of the principle,—and of which the present Article has to boast 
of being the announcement and the organ,—is to dismiss the 
superfluous ‘ greatest number,’ and declare that the just object 
of politics and morals, is simply ‘THE GREATEST HAPPINESS.’ 
In this manner the magnificent proposition emerges clearly, and 
disentangled from its accessary. And the accessary propo- 
sition is, that the greatest aggregate of happiness must always 
include the happiness of the greatest number. For the greatest 
number must always be composed of those who ye erg Os- 
sess a comparatively small portion of the good things o lite ; 
and if any thing is taken from one of these to give to the others, 
it is plain that what he loses in happiness, is greater than what 
the others gain. It is the mathematical assertion, that a quantity 
x is greater in comparison of a small quantity it is taken from, 
than of a large one it is added to. It is the avowal that half-a- 
crown is of more consequence to the porter that loses it, than to 
the Duke of Bedford who should chance to find it ;—that a 
chief portion of the baseness of the rich man who seized the 
poor’s ewe lamb, consisted in taking what caused so much 
greater pain to the sufferer, than happiness to the receiver. - 

It would clearly be very desirable to compress the expression 
of ‘The Principle of the Greatest Aggregate of Happiness,’ or 
its conjugates, into a single term. ‘Those’ who object indiscri- 
minately to inventions in nomenclature, are either ignorant of 
their power, or jealous of their effect. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult to combine the three ideas of ‘ greatest, aggregate, and 
happiness,’ in a single word. What friendly efforts have failed 
to effect, the scorner has perhaps supplied. That name is best, 
which most strongly excites in the minds of friends and enemies, 
the impressions —— to be conveyed. It has always been 
permitted, to learn from an —— The Utilitarians shall 
abandon foreign titles, and ‘the sacred language of the Ben- 
thamites’ be all that shall be heard of by posterity. 
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